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SHERLOCK'S DISCOURSES. 



DISCOURSE I. 

JOHN, CHAP. VI. VERSES 67 — 69. 

Then gaid Jesus unto tbe twelve, Will ye also go away ? Then Simon 
Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou hast the words 
of eternal life. And we believe, and are sure, that thou art that Christ, 
the Son of the living God. 

PART I. 

Three reasons for the constancy and adherence of the disciples to 
Christ : I. The miserable condition of those who should forsake hiin» 
having no other in whom they could trust; II. The excellency of 
his religion, and the means afforded by it for obtaining eternal hap- 
piness ; III. His authority and divine commission, as a ground of 
confidence and faith. These three reasons referred to three general 
principles or maxims : I. That religion, which is the only means 
of true happiness and perfection in the present circumstances of the 
world, does not depend on human reasoning or invention ; we can- 
not learn it from ourselves or others : 2. The great end of religion 
is future happiness; consequently the best religion is that which 
most surely directs us to it: 3. The authority and word of God is 
the only sure foundation of religion and reasonable ground of our 
hopes. First head considered : the necessity of religion in general 
is taken for granted; the only question is, from what source we must 
derive it : improvements which the gospel has introduced into the 
world stated : sceptics of the present age are apt to refer these to 
natural religion : this pretence examined and shown to be false : men \ 
are chiefly indebted to the gospel even for that natural religion which / 
they boast of : the question then put — is there no such thing as natural 
religion ? Answered by an exposition of the state of mankind under it, 
— which is not to be estimated by a few bright examples, while millions 
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are left in ignorance and vice; also by a comparison of it with the gos- 
pel revelation, — which latter was given to restore human nature and 
deliver reason from bondage by grace. Conclusion — the bad return 
made for so great a blessing by those who set up reason and nature 
in opposition to it. The success of such an attempt however will 
not be greater than its wisdom and piety. 



PART II. 

Second head considered : religion shown to be founded in the 
principles of reaaon and sature; hence it must he formed with a 
view of securing our future happiness : that therefore is the best 
religion which will most surely conduct us to the end proposed : .the 
nature of religion enlarged on : eternal happiness out of our own 
power; it is the gift of God alone: if eternal life therefore be the 
end of religion, and likewise the sift of God, religion is nothing but 
\f the means of obtaining from God this most excellent gift : thus far 
all, religions that have appeared in the world are shown to agree : 
from this account of the nature of religion, that it is to know the 
living God and to serve him acceptably, some consequences follow — 
Furat, Since to please God, and to act according to the will of God, 
are but one and the same thing, that must be the most perfect reli- 
gion which instructs us best in the knowlege of his will : defect of 
reason and nature in this point of view — Secondly, It is wrong to 
compare natural religion and revelation together, for the purpose of 
inquiring which is preferable; for this is to inquire whether we 
know God's will better than he himself knows it. Since revelation 
must needs be the surest guide in religion, every man is bound to 
consider its pretensions when offered to him : this inquiry excluded 
by those who argue against all revelation, ^ priori, as inconsistent 
with God's wisdom. Sum of the argument against revelation d 
prisri stated — viz. that God, having given to us reason, has bound 
us to obey- it» dictates, and will judge us by its rule ; otherwise he 
would have given an imperfect rule, which is inconsistent with his 
wisdom : but, the rule being sufficient, revelation must be useless and 
impertinent, and therefore not derived from God: moreover, as 
reason and natural reUgion never yet prevailed universally, it must 
he supposed tha/t whatever happens in the world is designed by God, 
and those who have kast reason are in that state for which he de- 
signed them : it is therefore absurd to suppose a revelation would be 
given to tahe them out of that state. —On this argument four observa- 
tioBS are brieify made; involving — l.The principle that the creature 
is always bound to obey the Creator : — 2. That human reason cannot 
be said to be absolutely, but only relatively perfect, as a rule ; and 
it is begging the qiiestion to suppose there is no other rule but reason 
given ; which must be proved, not supposed : — 3. To add to a law 
once considered periect as a rule, when an alteration of circum- 
stances requires it, is oftentimes the effect of wisdom and necessity : 
' — 4. To say that revelation is unnecessary because reason is a perfect 
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rule, and y^t to affirm that those who have an imperfect use of 
reason have need of a revelation, is a contradiction: again to 
say, that those who are in such a state that they do not and cannot 
«>bey the laws of reason, are yet in such a state as God designed for 
them, is not only making God the author of evil, but ascribing to 
him two inconsistent intentions : we do not argue now in behalf of 
any particular revelation : this alone is urged, that revelation is the 
sorest foundation of religion : hence it is incumbent on every man of 
sense and reason to inquire whether there be a revelation or no : for 
the precepts of natural religion cannot be taken into consideration 
until it be certain that there is no revelation to guide us ; there can 
be no comparison made to determine our choice ; for the revelation 
must be rejected, before natural religion can pretend to take the 
lead : the beaten but false path, which unbelievers tread, explained : 
the conclusion of their reasonings shown to be — that because there 
may be a false revelation, there cannot be a true one : application 
of what has been said to the Christian revelation : its pretensions 
are worthy of the deepest consideration : reasons given why such 
pretensions are not to be turned off with general and loose observa- 
tions: neglect of this consideration shown to be inexcusable : want of 
sincerity in religious professions, and desire of salvation, give a 
wrong turn to controversies about religion : different conduct is pur- 
sued with respect to those worldly ejects which we highly value: 
conchidiag exhortation. 

PART III. 

. There cannot be a fairer trial of any religion than a consideration 
of its efficacy in leading us to eternal life, which is the end of all 
religion : the difficulty is, how to apply this rule so as to direct our 
choice, since all religions pretend to have the wards of eternal life: 
our object therefore must be to enable ourselves to determine, which 
are, and which are not, toords of eternal life. Some principles in all 
religions are allowed, which may help our determination : such are 
these — that life eternal can be had only from God ; and that from 
him the only way to obtain it is to live agreeably to his holy will ; 
whence it follows, that since to do God's will is the only way to 
obtain eternal life, the words which instruct us in the knowlege of 
his will must be the word$ of eternal life: when therefore we inquire 
from what principle we ought to derive our religion, we do in truth 
inquire from what we may. best derive our knowlege of God's will, 
since this is the true measure of our religious obedience. Two ways 
only by which we can arrive at this knowlege : one, by following 
the dictates of reason and nature; the other, by learning it either 
from God's own declaration, or from persons sufficiently authorised 
by him, which is what we call revelation. Between these two 
general principles, it b no hard matter to judge which is the safest : 
as nature is a better guide than any pretended revelation, so every 
true revelation, as far as it goes, is better than nature : absurd to 
compare natural religion and revelation together, as considered in 
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themselves : since, if the revelation be false, no arguments are neces- 
sary to make it yield to nature; if true, none can be sufficient. On the 
same principle other general objections against the gospel of Jesus Christ 
examined : its methods of salvation, which human sagacity cannot 
fathom, are matters of complaint with unbelievers : they think it un- 
reasonable that God should propose such as objects of faith, and from 
this presupposed unreasonableness conclude they were not of Gods 
contrivance, but the tricks of impostors : this objection, however, is 
opposed to all revelation in general, considered as a principle of reli- 
gion, which adds any thing to what reason. teaches us: the question 
then will be — can it be reasonable for God to propose any articles of 
faith or conditions of salvation, the reason and propriety of which 
do not appear to man ? This the case of the gospel. In the sense 
of the gospel, what is a mystery and what is not : it must be remem- 
bered that not human reason, but God's will is the rule and mea- 
sure of religious obedience ; and therefore the terms of it must be 
tried by their agreement with God's will rather than the narrow com- 
pass of man's reason. If reason can by any means discover that the 
conditions of salvation proposed to us are the will of God, its work 
is over, and we are bound to use the means prescribed in order to 
obtain the desired end : and how little soever reason may be able to 
penetrate into mysteries, yet if it can discover them indeed to be the 
mysteries of God, and proposed by him as terms of salvation, it dis- 
covers to us that these mysteries are the words of eternal life; and 
what more does a man look for in his religion ? This, it may be 
said, is true, on the supposition that God requires the belief of mys- 
teries ; but how does this prove it reasonable for him so to do ? Cer- 
tain allowances being made on each side, the question is reduced to 
this — whether it can ever be necessary to reveal mysteries, in order 
to perfect the salvation of mankind? whenever it is necessary, it 
must be reasonable, unless it be unreasonable for God to save the 
world. Nature of a mystery stated : no real or positive thing in 
nature, but merely negative with respect to ourselves : what the com- 
plaint against mysteries amounts to shown. Return to the question, 
whether it can be ever necessary for God to use such means for the 
salvation of the world, the agreeableness of which to the end pro- 
posed human reason cannot discover : this shown to be necessary by 
various arguments, particularly by the difficulty of reconciling it 
with the wisdom and justice of God so freely to pardon sin as not to 
leave the marks of his displeasure on it, and vindicate in the face of 
creation the honor of his laws and government : no religion but that 
which is able to adjust these difficulties can have the words ofeter^ 
nal life: mysteries are so far from being an objection to the gospel, 
that without a mystery it is impossible for us to be saved : a religion 
without them might serve for this life, since they are not necessary 
parts of religion considered only as a rule of action ; but they are 
most necessary when considered as means of obtaining pardon and 
eternal glory. 
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PART IV. 

Religion acting on the soul, compared with a regimen necessary 
for the body — one sort proper for a sound constitution, and another 
for repairing a broken one : an innocent man has nothing to do but to 
preserve his innocency, which is his title to God s favor ; his religion 
therefore is only a rule of life, and there is no room in it for mystery ; 
but on the supposition of mankind becoming sinful and liable to 
God's wrath, religion itself becomes a new thing. Unbelievers may 
think that too much is required to believe that all are sinners and are 
fallen short of the glory of God: but this is the principle on which 
the gospel uniformly proceeds, and on this it must be judged. Three 
things, necessary to be done for a sinner in order to restore him to 
eternal life, considered : 1. That God be reconciled to him : 2. 
That he be purged from the impurity of sin : 3. That for the future 
he be enabled to obey God*s holy laws : necessity of these conditions 
briefly shown. Allowing them to be necessary, and likewise that 
religion must contain the words or means o/*6fema/ life^ it follows 
that the sinner's religion must contain the means of fulfilling these 
conditions : our notion therefore of such a religion is very imperfect, 
when we consider it only as a rule of action : as far as a rule of action 
is necessary, the gospel is shown to have it in the strictest sense of 
the words, and in the purest form : but a rule of life is not the only 
notion of religion : according to the other ideas which belong to it, 
it is not necessarily absurd if supposed mysterious : examined in this 
point of view with reference to the first of the three conditions above- 
mentioned, or as containing the means by which God is reconciled 
to sinners. Though we cannot practise a law without understanding 
it, yet God may be reconciled to us without our comprehending 
every thing done for that purpose, as a malefactor may receive 
and profit by a pardon, without knowing what induced his prince 
to grant it : if a sinner could not receive mercy unless he com- 
prehended all the reasons of it, then only would it be necessary 
for religion to exclude all mysteries: since the knowlege of the 
essence of things, and that of the existence of things, are quite 
distinct, our ignorance of the latter can be no argument against 
our belief in the former : this explained more fully. The 
argument carried still further ; it being shown that this part of reli- 
gion must necessarily be mysterious, and the means of reconcilement 
such as reason and nature cannot comprehend. Reason challenged 
to discover any means of reconcilement, if these certain and allowed 
principles be laid down — viz. that it is just for God to punish sin- 
ners, and that God can do nothing but what is just: difficulty must 
ever remain as long as we attempt to scan the divine justice by our 
narrow conceptions of it : and this it is which occasions many things 
in the gospel to be mysterious. To redeem the world is the work of 
God only : he alone could find the means, and apply them : religion 
founded on redemption must consist of two parts — viz., an account 
of the redemption wrought by God, and instructions to men on what 
te/ms they may reap its benefits : as far as our own part in the gospel 
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goes there is nothing mysterious; we know how to act: as to the 
other parts of it» we are not required to comprehend and account for 
the means of salvation, but only to accept them : mysteries of God 
in redemption compared with his wonderful and mysterious works of 
creation, in which his ways are past binding out : strange that salva- 
tion should be the only instance in which men refuse mercy because 
they cannot understand the methods of obtaining it. The other two 
points, viz., the cleansing sinners from their iniquity, and the ena- 
bling them to live virtuously for the future, are omitted, because the 
same arguments will apply to them, mutatu mutandis. Conclusion 
— the only fair way of appreciating the gospel, is to consider the true 
state of mankind in the world. 



DISCOURSE II. 

HEBREWS, CHAP. VII. VERSE 25. 

Wherefore he is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them. 

When we consider the wonderful work of our redemption^ we 
cannot imagine it to be the effect of mere will and arbitrary appoint* 
ment, not founded in the reason and propriety of things : from our 
natural notions of God and his attributes, it is absurd to suppose that 
he could do any thing by chance, or from mere will and humor: this 
as true in works of grace as in those of nature ; it is one thing, not to 
be able to discern the reasons of Providence, and another to suppose 
them void of reason : no religion can subsist with an opinion of this 
latter kind. The gospel has made an alteration in the scheme of 
religion by revealing the Son of God : the knowlege of his power in 
the creating and upholding all things became necessary for the foun« 
dation of our faith in him as the Redeemer ; for that character would 
be ill supported by one who had not power equal to the undertaking : 
the doctrines therefore of the New Testament relate to that character, 
of which there was no explicit decoration either before or under the 
Law of Moses. Natural religion leads us to acknowlege one su- 
preme intelligent Creator of all things ; and therefore all the religious 
duties of man in that state relate to this Being alone : but suppose it 
could discover that this Being had an eternal Son, by whom he made 
the worlds ; would there not on that supposition necessarily arise an 
alteration in natural religion ? It cannot be supposed that we were 
created by the Son, are under his government, and shall be under his 
judgment, and at the same time be maintained that no service is due to 
him from his creatures and subjects : the conclusion therefore is, that 
the religion of a Christian is a natural and reasonable ser?ice. When 
^e consider what expectations we have from our Redeemer, and 
what are his promises to us, it is but reasonable to ask> by what 
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auUiority be does these things ? The foundation of our expectations 
is shown to be reasonable from Scriptural authorities ; and we have 
thence reason to conclude that he is now aS able to restore life, as he 
was at first to give it., The relation of Christ to mankind as Creator 
and Governor considered : the work of redemption could not properly 
have been undertaken by any other hand : this shown to be the case 
both from reason and from Scripture. Though the redemption of 
mankind be a work which seems to concern men only, yet, considered 
as a vindication of God's justice and goodness, it is exposed to the 
consideration of everyintelligent being in the universe : hence, though, 
it relates immediately to men, it must be agreeable to all the reason 
and relation of things discoverable by the highest intellectual beings ; 
and there are many such not discoverable by us. The existence of 
orders superior to man agrees both with reason and with Scripture ; 
and since God's justice and equity in redemption are things which 
angels desire and are concerned to look into, his reasons in that great 
affair may be discoverable by the highest, though not by the lowest 
order of beings : this shown to be probable : it is next explained 
how well these principles and doctrines of the gospel agree together ; 
from whence we may discern how reasonable and natural the religion 
of the gospel is. The belief that the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God and arise to life, is the fundamental article of a Chris- 
tian's faith. The hopes which nature imparts with respect to our 
prospects beyond the grave considered: also how these hopes are 
supported, confirmed, and enlarged by the gospel. Conclusion : the 
question put, who is this who was subject to death, and yet had 
power over death ? How could so much power and weakness meet 
together? Answered : he was a man, and therefore he died ; be was 
the Son of God, and therefore he rose from the dead, and will give 
life to all his true disciples. Had the gospel required us to expect 
from Christ the i^edemption of our souls and bodies, without giving 
us any reason to think he was endued with power equal to the task, 
Christians might have been justly reproached with believing they 
know not what. That the world was made by the Son of God, is 
not contrary to reason ; and that be who made the world should be 
able to renew it, is highly consonant to reason : all the mystery lies 
in this — that so high a person should condescend so far for the sake 
of man ; but it becomes not us to complain of his mysterious love. 
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DISCOURSE III. 

MATTHBW, CHAP. XI. VERSE 6. 

Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in me. 

PART I. 

Connexion of the words of the text with those preceding it ex- 
plained : hence arise two subjects of inquiry : — I. What are the 
offences which are generally taken at the gospel of Christ : II. From 
what sources these offences come. The earliest^ and it may probably 
be the latest objection to the gospel, was the poverty and meannes» 
in which our Saviour appeared. Though lie came with such high 
purposes, and to exact such strict obedience, yet he came with lesa 
attendance and show than an ordinary messenger : hence the up- 
braidings and reproaches he constantly met with throughout his life, 
and at his death : and so blinded are men with false notions, that thia 
prejudice has prevailed in every age : when Christ crucified was 
preached by St. Paul, he \^as to the Jews a stumbling- block, and to 
the Greeks fooliskness : in this case God did not act as the Greeks 
made their Jupiter to act, in thunder and lightning, of as God is re- 
presented in the Old Testament, with clouds und darkness round 
about him: here every thing had a different turn ; Christ came in the 
likeness of a man, and in the form of a servant; whilst his doctrine 
was framed rather to purify the heart than to exercise the head. But 
these things the wise and great of this world find difficult to reconcile 
to their notions of God's wisdom and majesty : they ask why Christ 
did not appear in the power and majesty of his father- they compare 
his appearance with that of an ambassador sent by a prince, with honor 
and a large retinue, to awe and reclaim rebellious subjects — and they 
ask why, if faith be a means of salvation, more reason for confidence 
was not given ? What foundation there is in reason for this prejudice 
considered : no wonder to hear men reason upon the notions that are 
familiar to them : power and authority are connected with ideas of 
pomp and splendor; and when we talk of the works of God, we 
naturally turn to view his wonderful works of Providence : hence 
men are so slow to discern his hand in the ordinary course of nature, 
wherein are things familiar to us. The case of Naaman the Syrian 
stated : not unlike to his folly is theirs who take offence at the 
poverty and meanness of the Author of our redemption. This pre- 
judice, when searched to the bottom, found to arise from a talse 
conception of the power and majesty of God ; as if the success of his 
purposes depended on the visible fitness of his instruments : with men 
the case is so ; but not with God, whose foolishness, says the Apostle, 
is wiser than men, and weakness is stronger than men ; teaching us 
that we should not presume to sit in judgment upon the methods of 
Providence, since how foolish or how weak soever they may seem to 
us, they will be found in his hand to be the wisest and the strongest : 
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and ibis reasoning the Apostle applies to the case before us : however 
the Jews or however the Greeks conceived of the crucified Jesus, yet 
to every true believer he is the mighty power of God unto salvatumt 
because God ordained him to be so ; and this gives full efficacy to 
bis Cross, however contemptible and unfit for the purpose it may 
seem to be. If we would judge truly, the more simple and plain the 
methods of Providence are, the more do they speak his power ; as 
when he said. Let there be lights and there was light: so when our 
Lord said, I will, be thou clean, and the person was cleansed, his 
divinity shone forth more bright than if he had been assisted by all 
the powers above. And the same may be said respecting the re- 
demption of the world committed to Jesus, a man of sorrow and 
affliction, but endued with such mighty powers. 

In the next place it is considered, with respect to men, whether 
the advantages would have been greater, had Christ appeared in 
greater splendor and with more visible power. One thing is certain, 
that the majesty of God is not to be approached by human eyes ; 
therefore when it descends to treat with men, it must be veiled under 
such representations as they can bear : but, it may be said, is there 
no medium between his immediate presence, and so vile a state both 
of life and death? No doubt there are many degrees of visible 
glory, in any of which Christ might have appeared; but none in 
which he could have come with greater advantage to religion : 
this shown to be the case. But, it may be said, though he came not 
with worldly state and temporal dominion, he might at least have 
exhibited some visible manifestation of his divitie authority : in 
answer to this, his miraculous works are enumerated, than which 
higher signs of a divine commission cannot be required : under all 
the meanness of his appearance therefore, the evidence of his divine 
authority is the same as it would hare been had he come in the 
greatest pomp and power. To us, who are removed at a distance 
from the scene of action, the evidence is much greater. Had he come 
in surprising glory, we might have suspected the relations of men who 
saw and heard every thing while their faculties were lost in astonish- 
ment : but now we have the evidence of those who lived with him 
familiarly, and saw his mighty works without astonishment, being 
reconciled to them by daily use, and the long-experienced gentleness 
and love of their master : from his poverty and meanness therefore 
arises the stability of our faith, which standeth not in words or works 
of man's wisdom or power, but in the power and wisdom of him 
who knows how to produce strength out of weakness. 



PART II. 

From the ofience taken at the mean condition of our Lord, the 
cross became to the Jews a stumbling -block : it became also fooUsh" 
ness to the Greeks ; for they sought after wisdom ; and not finding 
that wisdom which they sought after in the gospel, it was esteemed 
by them as foolishness. The nature of God, the manner of the soul'a 
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existence, the nature of rewards and punishments in a future life, are 
not philosophically explained in the gospel : yet it is said by some — 
Who would not have expected from a person sent from God, to have 
bad all difficulties solved which affect the belief and practice of 
religion ? As it is, we are taught only the plain doctrines of morality, 
and are bid to take his word for the rest. To clear up this great and 
unreasonable offence against the gospel, three subjects of considera- 
tion are proposed. First ; This objection does not lie against the 
gospel of Christ; but, if there be any force in it, it strikes at the 
wisdom and goodness of God in the creation. As long as men keep 
to the plain simple points in which religion is concerned, there is no 
danger of their splitting on these insuperable difficulties : if they seek 
after God, the whole creation will lead them to him : if they search 
after the immortality of the soul and the certainty of future retri- 
bution, these truths will be suggested to them by their natural sense 
of good and evil, and their notions of God's wisdom and justice and 
goodness, compared with the present unequal distribution of rewards 
and punishments : but if they are not content with knowing that God 
is, without knowing what he is ; or if, not satis^ed with the moral 
certainty of a future state, they wish to look into the texture of the 
soul, it is no wonder if they make shipwreck both of their reason and 
their faith at once ; for this knowlege is too high for us ; nor has God 
given us faculties to comprehend such mysteries of nature ; not even 
are the seeds of such knowlege implanted in us, and therefore no culti- 
vation can ever produce it. This being the condition of men, it had 
been to little purpose, if our Lord had attempted to let them into 
those great secrets. His l^iness was to instruct them in the ways of 
virtue, awaken them to a sense of goodness, and show them the way 
to happiness, by setting before them the precepts of God and nature 
in their true uncorrupted purity ; and this he has done, even by the 
confession of his greatest enemies. It is the great business of a 
teacher to speak to the sense and understanding of the people ; 
otherwise his words are mere air and sound ; and therefore whatever 
wisdom and knowlege were in our blessed Saviour, it is folly to expect 
from him i^ny greater degrees of either than we can comprehend : 
instead of improving the nature of man, he must have destroyed it, 
and re-created him, to have made him capable of a clear insight into 
all the mysteries which the curious seem desirous of knowing. If 
more be required on this head, the cause must be pleaded with God, 
and not with Christ ; we must inquire of God why he made us no 
wiser. And, it may be said, would it not have been better, if he had 
done so ? To this it may be answered ; that I would rather be an 
angel than a man ; but I know of no right I had to be either ; and 
that I am either, is owing purely to the goodness of my Creator. 
Had God given us only the faculties of men, and required of us the 
service of angels, then indeed we might have complained with some 
justice. Our present faculties, rightly applied, will lead us to a 
knowlege of God*s being and excellency, and will instruct us in what 
our reasonable service to him consists : when we know that there is 
an all-sufficient being, and that it is our duty to serve him, to suspend 
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our duty because we caonot compr^tlend his nature and manner of 
existence, is as unreasonable as it would be for a merchant not to 
trade to the Indies, until he can account to himself for the nature of 
all the surprising objects of those wealthy regions. God has given 
us knowlege enough for the foundation of our duty ; and if we use 
the light we have, we shall be happy : the great mistake is, that men 
suppose they should have better evidence for the things of another 
world, could they overcome these difficulties which cross them in a 
search after nature : and this would be an advantage to religion, if it 
were so ; but that it is not, appears from the following considera- 
tions ; for. Secondly, The difficulties which arise in considering the 
natural properties of things, affile t not the certainty and reality of 
their existence : if they did, we could be certain of the real existence 
of no one thing : there cannot be two more distinct inquiries, than when 
we examine whether a thing really m, and when we examine what it 
is ; these things do not at all depend one on the other : as we can 
imagine the properties of some things, without reflecting whether there 
ever were such things or no, (as for instance, an exact circle or 
square,) so we can examine and come to the certainty of the exist- 
ence of things without knowing, or attempting to know, their proper- 
ties ; for the peasant knows there is a sun and moon as surely as the 
astronomer. Nor is this true only in things that are objects of sense ; 
but also in those, the existence of which we collect from reason. 
From visible effects to invisible causes the argument is conclusive ; 
though in many cases it extends only to the reality of the cause, and 
does not in the least lead to the knowlege of its nature : thus when 
we see distempers cured by plants or drugs, we are sure that some 
virtue is in them, on which the effect depends, though what, we 
seldom or never can tell. 

Now, in the case before us, what sort of knowlege is necessary to 
support religion in the world ? If we are sure there is a God who 
will judge the world, is not that a sufficient foundation for holiness? 
if such an event will certainly take place, it concerns not us to know 
haw. Since then our Saviour has given us the best evidence of the 
certainty of a future state and of the soul's existence after death, it is 
impertinent and un philosophical to confront it with difficulties arising 
from our conceptions as to the nature and manner of these things : it 
is in truth to set up ignorance against knowlege. 

Since, then, religion depends on the certainty and reality of these 
and other like articles, and not in the least on a knowlege of their 
nature or philosophical account of them, it had been absurd in our 
Saviour, who was a preacher of religion only, to have entered into 
those difficulties which did not belong to his province ; and it is ridi- 
culous in us to expect the solution of them in the gospel, when, if 
solved, they would not serve any one point in which the gospel is 
concerned. It may, however, be said — ^all this is true, where the 
existence of things is out of doubt ; but when this is doubtful, these 
seeming contradictions, which arise in considering the nature of things, 
shake greatly the presumption of their existence. In the third place, 
therefore, it is shown that the gospel has given us the best evidence 
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of OUT ownnmmortality and a future state, that can be conceived or 
desired. Two things on which our resurrection to life depends ; as 
we learn from our Saviour's answer to the Sadducees — ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. We can desire iLo 
know nothing more than that he can raise us, and that he will: the 
first is to be learnt from our natural notions of God, the second from 
his declared will, i. e. the holy Scriptures : as to the power of God, it 
cannot be brought into question without throwing off all pretence to 
natural religion ; it remains therefore to inquire after his will : now 
we have our Saviour's promise for our resurrection often repeated : 
he also raised persons from the dead, and he raised himself; he there- 
fore has the power : take both propositions then together, and they 
will amount to this, that he who has the power of raising the dead 
has promised to raise us. God, we know, cannot lie, and therefore 
must ratify every word which he spoke by his holy child Jesus ; and 
hence arises a security which no doubts can shake. As to difficulties 
in nature and philosophy, he answered them when he himself rose 
from the grave. 



PART III. 

The prejudices which men conceive against the gospel vary accord- 
ing to the views under which they consider it : as some take offence 
at the gospel for not clearing up the doubts and difficulties which 
religion contained before, so others take offence at the new doctrines 
introduced by it : this attached itself even to many of Christ's disci- 
ples: what purpose of religion or morality, it is said, can be served 
by our receiving articles of faith which we cannot understand ? This 
cnarge, if it were as true as it is heavy, might possibly shake the 
foundations of the gospel : but to set the matter in a clear light, we 
must consider the different notions of the word mystery, as used in 
the gospel, and as in common use amongst men'at this time : hence 
it will appear, I. That the objection does not reach the gospel sense 
of the word, and cannot affect its mysteries : II. That the use and 
sense of the word which is liable to this objection, does not belong to 
the gospel ; as it does not contain any such mysteries a^may justify 
the complaint. 

First, then, The whole design of the gospel in the salvation of man- 
kind, is styled a mystery, because it was kept secret since the world 
began, in allusion to this time of secresy and silence ; but on the 
revelation of it by Jesus Christ it is no longer looked on as such, but 
as the manifestation of God s will and goodness to men ; see Rom. 
zvi. 26. : the opposition here is between mystery and revelation ; in 
this sense therefore there can lie no objection against the gospel. As 
the gospel itself is in this sense styled a mystery, so also are the 
several parts of it : 1 show you a mystery, says St. Paul, we shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. Other instances of the 
same kind enumerated. Against this gospel-sense of mystery the 
common objections have no place. It is therefore, in the second 
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place^ shown that the notion of mysteries, against which the objec- 
tion lies, does not belong to the gospel. It represents a mystery as a 
thing inconceivable, and altogether irreconcilable to human reason : 
but such mysteries are not in the gospel of Christ : men may have run 
into contradictions by endeavoring to explain the mysteries of God 
farther than he has explained them ; but let not the gospel be charged 
with their errors : nothing is more fatal to religion than attempts to 
explain and account for the hidden wisdom of God on principles of 
human reason. Concerning the persons of the Godhead there are 
indeed great mysteries, which are not revealed : Gt>d has not told us 
bow his Son and his Spirit dwell in him, or how they came from him : 
these therefore are properly mysteries, hidden in his secret wisdom, 
and which we are no where called on to inquire into: we might 
readily take God's word for them, without entering into natural and 
philosophical inquiries ; especially as they are well quali6ed to be 
objects of faith. Common sense might teach us not to call God to 
account, or pretend to enter into the reason of his doings. 



DISCOURSE IV. 



1 CORINTHIANS, CHAIP. I. VERSE 21. 

For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe. 

PART I. 

The expression, in the wisdom of God, considered. Two main 
assertions in the text : — I. That the world by wisdom knew not God : 
II. That it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
believers. The meaning of the term foolishness of preaching ex* 
plained : adopted by the Apostle as having been used by the ancient 
philosophers in derision of Uie gospel : he calls on them in their own 
language to compare their boasted wisdom with this foolishness of "^ 
preaching, and to judge by the effects. It is hard to account for the 
great corruption of religion, and the absurd superstitious rites that 
prevailed in the world; but being once introduced and propagated, it 
IS easy to account for the difficulty of removing them. The corrupt 
tion of the world was so general, that those who were most endowed 
with wisdom were unable to extricate themselves or others from the 
prevailing superstition and idolatry : hence the truth of the first pro- 
position, that ' the world by wisdom knew not God.' With regard 
to the second proposition, as far as true notions of God and 
religion go, the truth of it will be admitted : even the enemies of 
revelation, in spite of themselves, bear witness in some mea- 
sure to this truth : they now see clearly the great truths of reli- 
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gioii; they can now demonstrate the being and attributes of God, 
and can deduce from thence the worship that is to be paid to 
him : yet whence this wisdom ? are they wiser than all the sages 
Off antiquity? what single advantage, indeed, have they above 
them, except this, that in their days the light of the gospel has been 
spread over the world ? But this comparison between the wise and 
learned of different ages will not determine the case : religion is not 
made for scholars, only, but to influence the general practice of man- 
kind : the great question, therefore, lies between the religion of the 
world in general as affecting its morality before the coming of Christ, 
and since : condition of the world in the one instance contrasted with 
its condition in the other : whence then comes this change ? If it is 
for the better, surely the world is indebted to the hand that rooted 
oat false notions, destructive of virtue and happiness, and planted in 
their stead such as produce contrary effects. It may be said that 
the common people are now only influenced by custom and education, 
like the heathens : suppose the case to be so, and we are even then 
greatly obliged to revelation. Two things must surely be admitted : 
— I. That it was the work of a very extraordinary power to root out 
such ancient errors : II. That it was also an act of great wisdom and 
goodness to introduce and establish such just principles and notions as 
throw the weight of custom and education on the side of virtue and 
true religion. The first proposition cannot be disputed; for the 
power that destroys the force of custom and education must be very 
great : no instance in history of a nation reasoned out of its religious 
errors ; and the gospel not having been introduced by external force» 
the work must be ascribed to a power of another kind. With regard 
to the second proposition, it may be thought that true religion is no 
longer religion when it stands by the force of custom and education : 
yet the precepts of the holy writers call on us to train up a child in 
ike way he should go, for this very reason, that when he is old he will 
$toi depart from it ; which, as well as God's declaration to Abraham, 
Gen. xviii. 19. proves that true religion is not the worse for the sup- 
port it has firom example and education : but farther, inasmuch as 
principles, opinions, and psactices of mankind will ever be strongly 
influenced by custom and education, how could the wisdom and good-* 
ness of God be manifested more than by directing such influence to 
the side of virtue, religion and happiness ? The true end of religion 
is to make men better, and to lead them to perform their duty to God 
and man : true principles, therefore, being instilled into them, they 
are as capable of discharging those duties as the greatest philosophers, 
and as beneficially to the world. It is not to be inferred from hence 
that religion should be founded on prejudice : the gospel was at first 
promulgated by the strongest appeal to reason, when it was intro- 
duced by the hand of God- in signs and wonders, called by the 
Apostle * demonstration of the spirit,' in opposition to * the wisdom 
of the world ; * and it stands on Uie same reason still, though it may 
be maintained under the natural influence which custom and edu- 
cation have on mankind : hence, perhaps, we may see the reason why 
miracles were so frequent in the beginning of the gospel, and why 
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they afterwards ceased : tbey were Becessary till truth had poaiession 
of the world ; but truth, thoroughly established, was left to be pro* 
pagated by the natural means of instruction and education. Any one 
may see that evil is produced by false and corrupt principles, which 
owe not their influeoce to reason, but to the possession which they 
have of the mind ; and that good principles, with the same advantage 
of possession » will be as powerful to good purposes, though the mind 
discerns not the reason from whence they flow : to answer this end of 
religion, were the preachers of the gospel sent into the world ; and 
the errand was worthy of him who sent them. 



PART II. 

The subject of the text re-considered ; and the circumstance, that 
a few of the learned heathens extricated themselves from popular ^ 
errors, discovered a Supreme Being, and acquired clear notions of 
morality, shown to be no argument against the necessity of a reve- 
lation : for, in the 6rst place, rel^ion, if it be of any use at all, is of 
use equally to all men : since all men live under a sense of being 
accountable for their actions, all equally stand in need of directions 
to guide them : to show that reason served the purpose of four or five 
persons out of millions, is no proof that it rendered the publication of 
the gospel unnecessary : neither will the argument hold good — that 
wha^t reason did for a few, it was capable df doing for all, and was 
therefore a sufficient foundation for true religion ; inasmuch as true 
religion was lost, not from a defect in reason, but by the abuse and 
misapplication of it ; for the general abuse of reason stood in need of 
a remedy, as an eye which, though sound, is covered with a film, 
requires this obstruction of the sight to be removed : moreover, when 
reason is considered abstractedly, as a principle of action, that degree 
of it which illuminates the minds of extraordinary men must not be 
taken as a measure of what is to direct the mass: yet among even 
the learned and philosophic sages of antiquity, few formed just 
notions of religion and morals ; the people in general had neither 
time nor capacity to make the attempt : reasoning, in short, will not 
do for them ; and therefore the gospel set out differently, by pro- 
posing the great truths of religion, plainly, simply, and authori- 
tatively. The custom of dressing up the doctrines and proofs of 
religion in axioms, theorems, and demonstrations, may be useful to 
men of thought and contemplation, but not so to mankind in general : 
by this method religion would have lost that plainness of doctrine and 
simplicity' of evidence which are strong proofs of its divine original. 
The foregoing observations are made on the supposition that a few 
wise and learned men had extricated themselves from all popular 
superstitions ; but this has never been proved : indeed St. Paul 
justly lays it to the charge of the wise men of the world, that when 
tkey knew God they glorified him not as God, &c. Socrates, the 
best of them, when accused of despising, and of teaching the Athe^- 
nian youth to despise, the gods of his country, acknowleged himself 
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an idolater in the court of Areopagus, and made his observance of 
sacrificial rites on the Pagan altars a part of his defence. But how 
different was the defence of St. Paul, accused in the same court and 
of the same crime, when he made his appeal to the altar of thb 
UNKNOWN GOD ! The very death of Socrates shows that he did 
not dissemble his opinions through fear : was it then possible for any 
one to oppose heathen idolatry on his authority ? Moreover, the 
character of Socrates, as well as of his accusers, was afterwards put 
in a true light ; his memory was held in reverence ; and his doctrines 
were published by his great and philosophic pupils ; yet for the space 
of near four hunared years to the birth of Christ, what was the effect 
produced thereby on the morals of mankind? The manner and 
effect of St. Paul's preaching at Athens, and of other Apostles in 
various parts of the world, contrasted with those of Socrates and his 
school. Concluding observations : 

I. If during so many ages reason was unable to reform the world, 
let us not be so vain as to imagine we could have done more in 
similar circumstances, &c. 

II. When we consider the means used by God in restoring true 
religion, and pretend to judge of their fitness, let us avoid being 
misled by the conceit of some, who think themselves wise enough to 
give such directions in so momentous a matter, &c. 

III. Since we see how unable human reason is to struggle against 
the inveterate follies of superstition, and also how much it is indebted 
to the light of the gospel, let us be careful to preserve this light, for 
fear of falling back again into the wretchea state from which it 
delivered us, &c. 



DISCOURSE V. 

JOHN, CHAP. III. VERSE 16. 

God 80 loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever belie veth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 

Whatever difficulties men find in the gospel, we might suppose 
it would be admitted at least to be a good representation of God's 
mercy towards mankind. Yet there are some who think that Nature 
holds out better hopes to her children, in teaching them that the 
infirmities of humanity are unavoidable, and the mercy of God 
infinite; whence they conceive all promises of mercy to be unne- 
cessary, and therefore liable to suspicion : and this is made an argu- 
ment against revelation, past or to come. The credit and authority 
of revelation are much strengthened by its being reconciled to the 
natural hopes and expectations of mankind. The answers of a 
Christian and a Deist, when asked the grounds of their respective 
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hopes and expectations, iffhown nearly to coincide. The gospel is no 
enemy to the hopes of nature; but the question is, whether these give 
«ach security of pardon and immortality as will justify us in rejecting 
the light of rerelation. Whoever depends on God's forgiveness, 
admits himself to be a sinner: upon this admission three consi- 
derations laid down : — I. That natural religion could not be originally 
founded in the consideration of man*s being a sinner, and in ex* 
pectation of pardon : II. That the hopes which we are able to form in 
our present circumstances, are too imperfect to give us intire satis- 
faction : III. That the coming of Christ has supplied these defects, 
perfecting and completing the hopes of nature. 

The original religion of nature wad agreeable to the original state 
of nature ; consequently, if natural religion be founded in the con- 
aideration of man's sin and wickedness, it follows that man was 
originally formed sinful and weak : supposing men originally to be 
what we see they are, on what grounds are we to hope for an 
alteration for the better ? for if it was consistent with God's goodness 
to put men into this state originally, it is not inconsistent with his 
goodness to continue them in it: hence mere reason cannot enter- 
tain hopes of being delivered from the present state of the world. 
Even allowing that such an order of things removed all responsibility 
from our actions, yet no religion could be built on it : though we 
might escape punishment, we could never show any plea for being put 
into a better state. Farther, as natural religion is only obedience to 
the laws of nature ; if natural religion be considered as nothing else 
from the beginning but an expectation of pardon for sin, God must 
have made laws only that his subjects might break them, and he 
himself show his goodness in pardoning their transgressions; which is 
absurd. 

In a view of the second consideration, two things may be affirmed 
of the present state of mankind; one is, that they have a sense of their 
obligation to obey the laws of reason and nature ; the other is, that 
very few do tolerably, and some perfectly, pay this obedience : it is 
impossible, therefore, to found the hopes of religion on innocence and 
obedience; for obedience is not paid: impunity cannot be claimed 
for all sins ; much less any degree of happiness, present or future, in 
behalf of offenders : we have nothing but the probability of God's 
mei^y accepting imperfect endeavors and attainments: but what 
security can arise out of this ? Since all our natural powers are the gift 
.of God, and our best services but a debt, the claims of natural 
religion are only those of unprofitable servants, to whom nothing can 
he due. 

With respect to the third consideration, in viewing the conditions 
and promises of (he gospel, what reason have we to be offended ? 
The laws which are made the conditions of happiness are not new 
impositions, but as old as reason itself, and the same which natural 
MligioQ stands bound to obey. In this point we are no losers; but 
ni all other respects we are gainers. Those hopes, which we could 
not have from Innocence, the gospel offers to us through the mercy of 
Oed: nature had no refuge after sin^ but in repentance; yet nature 

PABT I. a 
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could not tell us the efficacy of that repentance, which is disclosed 
only by the gospel : all the hopes of nature beyond the grave, that 
land of doubt and uncertainty, are confirmed by the gospel, which has 
abolished death, and redeemed us into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God. Its promises extend to more than nature could ever claim ; 
they take in all her wishes ; establish all her hopes ; and they are 
offered by a hand that is able to make them good. Conclusion : th^ 
reason we have to adore the goodness of God in these transactions. 



DISCOURSE VI. 



2 TIMOTHY, CHAP. I. VERSE 10. 

— And hath brought life and immortality to light through the gospel. 

Some maintain that the words of this text exclude all arguments 
for a future state of immortality, drawn either from the light of 
reason and nature, or from the writings of Moses. Thus far indeed 
they reason justly, that, if the text is to be understood in this exclu* 
sive sense, the authority of any former revelation will be affected 
equally with that of sense and reason : but the converse of this will 
hold good ; the words of our Saviour (Luke xx. 37.), Now that the 
dead are raised^ even Moses showed at the bush, indicate that the 
text does not impeach the authority of Moses, nor consequently 
exclude the proofs of natural religion. It remains therefore to 
explain the literal meaning of the text, in which the word 0a>r/^6iK 
has been improperly translated : its true signification is, to enlighten, 
illustrate, or cl4^r up any thing ; as it is used John i. 3. The real 
meaning therefore of our Saviour is, that the gospel has given a more 
full and sure proof of a future life and immortality than either the 
law of nature or that of Moses. This view of the text leaves us at 
full liberty to consider the evidence which mankind had for those 
doctrines, as well as that which the gospel now affords ; to show in 
what. the former failed, and how it is supplied by the latter. 

Natural evidence not to be estimated so much from the acuteness 
of this or that writer, as from the common sense and apprehension of 
mankind : it owes its authority, not to the abstract reasonings of any 
school, but to some general sense and notion found in all men, or to 
some common and uncontroverted maxim of reason. The argument 
therefore of unbelievers, drawn from the inconsistencies of Plato, 
Aristotle, or Tully, is not available against the united voice of all 
mankind. The common belief and persuasion of mankind shown to 
be the foundation of all inquiry into this natural evidence of immor- 
tality ; inquiry did not lead men originally to the train of evidence. 
The belief and persuasion of a future life would arise from the 
common sense that men have of good and evil, and their natural 
apprehension of accountableness attached to their actions, of which 
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account is not taken in this world. Such an internal, heartfelt 
argument as this, has greater weight than all the reasonings of 
philosophy. Error of those explained who imagine that the notion 
of a future life originated in the descriptions of poets. We might as 
soon suppose that eating and drinking had the same origin, and that 
men w.ould never have thought of it but for the fine entertainments 
described by such writers. The poets corrupted the genuine senti- 
ments of nature by the wild conceits of folly and superstition ; but 
still the root was natural, though the fruit was strange. Moreover 
an expectation of rewards and punishments prevailed where the fables 
of Greece never came. Belief of immortality, then, originated 
neither with poets nor philosophers, though both parties, finding it a 
common principle among mankind, built their theories on this founda- 
tion. How far any of these inquirers succeeded in their attempts, is 
another question : natural evidence is. prior to their investigations. 
Infidelity in fact is coeval with and caused by philosophy : doubts 
did not arise till men began to search for physical reasons for the 
soul's immortality : the subject enlarged on : speculations of ancient 
philosophers : the opinions of Plato and Cicero opposed to the doc- 
trine of th^ corporealists : this brought the controversy to turn on the 
nature of the soul ; and the belief of immortality either prevailed or 
declined, according as men conceived of the soul's natural dignity 
and power: hence we may judge of the difficulties attending the 
cause of immortality on the footing of natural religion : these diffi- 
culties enlarged on : another also remains, that no notion of immor- 
tality, as regards the soul unconnected with the body, can serve the 
end of religion, because it is one which the generality of mankind 
never can arrive at: abstract metaphysical notions are above the 
comprehension of the vulgar. Herein nature seems deficient and 
unable to support the hopes of immortality which she gives to her 
children : the expectation of the vulgar that they shall live again and 
be just the same flesh and blood, is justified by no principles of 
reason or nature; whilst the philosophic idea that the intellectual 
soul shall be the whole man, is not the common sense of nature, and 
therefore no part of natural religion. Inquiry how nature comes to 
be defective on so material a point : sacred history alone clears up 
the fact: immortality was the original condition of the creation, and 
death came by surprise on nature : on the original plan of nature, the 
common notion of immortality was the true one ; for take death out 
of the question, which is the only separation of body and soul we 
know of, and there is no pretence for aistinguishing between the man 
and the intellectual mind. The vulgar retained the true original 
notion of nature; but when the original state of nature was lost, the 
notion grew absurd ; and thus the coming in of death obscured the 
hopes of immortality. 

If we consider how our Saviour has enlightened this doctrine, it 
will appear that he has removed the difficulty at which nature 
stumbled. As death was no part of the state of nature, so the 
difficulties arising from it were not provided for in the religion of 
nature : to remove these was the proper work of revelation, which 
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Chri«t has done by his gospel ; for this shows us that the body and 
spirit may, and shall be, re- united before his judgment-seat : this id 
stated in the words preceding the text : now if the abolishing of 
death was the bringing to light life and immortality, the coming in of 
death must have been that which so darkened nature. Conclusion : 
two things, as we learn from our Saviour's answer to the Sadducees 
(Mat. zxii. 29.), necessary to confirm us in the belief of a resurrec* 
lion ; viz., knowlege of the power of God, and of the will of God. 



DISCOURSE VIL 

ROMANS, CHAP. IV. VERSE 25. 

Who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our 

justification. 

The manner of expression used in the text is different from what 
is generally met with in the New Testament on the like occasion. 
It is the constant tenor of Scripture that the death of Christ was our 
redemption, and his blood the price paid for us ; so that, when we 
consider redemption (which includes justification) with respect to 
Christ, it must be ascribed to his death and passion ; but as to our- 
selves, our justification, though purchased by the blood of Christ, 
must be appropriated to ourselves through faith in his blood : for the 
same A postle who says that we are justified freely through the re^ 
demption that is in Christ Jesus, says also, that God hath set him 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood. Hence we are 
said to be justified by faith ; not that our faith is the purchase of 
justification, but because through faith we obtain the benefit of the 
redemption wrought by Christ. Now, though the death of Christ 
was the reconciling of the world to God, yet this resurrection is the 
great foundation of our hope and faith in liim : hence it is very pro- 
perly said that he rose again for our justification : for his resurrection 
it is which has wiped away the scandal of the cross, and made it a. 
rational act of faith to hope for life and immortality from him who 
died on the tree. For truth of this exposition appeal made to 
1 Cor. XV. 17., which teaches that faith in the death of Christ, not 
grounded on the assurance of his resurrection, is a vain faith. The 
power of the resurrection, with the atonement for sin made by the 
death of Christ, very beautifully expressed in Rom. viii. 34. 

This, which is the true interpretation of the text, shows of what 
great moment the resurrection of our Lord was, which was to be the 
basis of the Christian institution, and the ground of our hope and 
faith in him. Had he died like one of the prophets, and been no 
more heard of, how should we have believed that his death had 
atoned for all the blood spilt from the foundation of the world, and 
that remission of all sin had been granted, through the destruction of 
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him, the greatest of all the prophets ? But when he rose from the 
grave and brought back with him the pardon which he had sealed 
with his blood, taking on himself to be the Mediator and Intercessor 
for mankind as he had been their sacrifice^ there was no room to 
doubt the efficacy of his death so confirmed. Our Lord's first coming 
was attended with mean and low circumstances ; he wa$ a man of 
9arrow9 and acquainted with grief; and when he fell a victim to the 
malice of his foes, his best friends and companions gave him over 
for lost; they esteemed him strichen and smitten of Ood ; all their 
hopes died with him, and their remembrance of his miracles ; and 
nothing less was thought of, than that this was he who should redeem 
Israel. But when he rose again, having subdued the powers of dark- 
ness and of death, then was he declared to be the Son of God with 
power; and thenceforward our faith has stood in the power and 
demonstration of the spirit of life : now we may say, we know in 
whom we have trusted. 

But if the resurrection of Christ be the support of the Christian 
faith,- how is itself supported ? To our apprehension nothing is more 
incredible than that a man dead and buried should be restored to life 
again. The particulars of the evidence of this great event too long 
to be introduced here. Moreover, one ground of objection ought to 
be removed before they are considered : the great difficulty at which 
many stick, does not so much arise from the nature of the evidence 
proposed, as from the nature of the thing itself: they are persuaded 
that it is not capable of being supported by any evidence at all. 
This prejudice was a very early one : why (says the Apostle to 
Agrippa) should it be thought a thina incredible with you that God 
should raise the dead? The force of this expostulation considered : 
whether it is strong enough to encounter the prejudice. The credi- 
bility of a thing depends intirely on knowing whether there is, or is 
not, a power adequate to the undertaking. The resurrection of the 
dead is a stupendous work : if it depended on us, it would be incre- 
dible indeed : it is the work of God, and of him only ; and surely 
we have named one of credit and power sufficient to be trusted : and 
this is St. PauFs argument, why should it be thought incredible that 
God should raise the dead ? Whoever affirms that a resurrection is 
in itself incredible, must affirm that God has not power to raise the 
dead. And who is it that can deny to him this power ? no one who 
admits that he made the world : for if he gave us life, what should 
hinder him from restoring it to us ? If there be any contradiction 
therefore in the notion of a resurrection, there must be the same in 
that of a creation : hence natural religion is as much concerned in 
this point as revelation : if we doubt God^s power of creation, we 
must bid adieu to all religion at once. 

The power of God being admitted equal to this work, Christ's 
resurrection comes to be a question of fact, a fact as capable of evi* 
dence as any whatever, inasmuch as it is an object of sense. We 
are told that Christ died, and rose again : of his death there can be 
no great doubt ; nor can there be any more difficulty in seeing and 
knowing that he was dead, than in knowing when others were dead : 
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those therefore about him might be trusted when they report that he 
died. But he came to Hfe again : very true ; and it was very easy 
for those who conversed with him to know whether he was alive or 
not. His having been dead and buried could not alter the case, or 
create any difficulty in judging whether he was really alive. Lay 
these things then together, the promise of God to give us life eternal, 
his power to make good his word, the confirmation he has given of 
our hopes by the resurrection of Christ, and what is wanting to make 
the belief of this article a rational act of faith ? The promises of 
God have never borrowed help from moral probabilities : the pro* 
mises made to Abraham did not : but his reliance on those promises, 
against all the presumptions of human experience and probability, 
was the very thing that was imputed to him far righteousness. This 
compared with the case of Christians. We- have a great promise 
made to us by God in 'Christ, the promise of a resurrection to life : 
past ages have afforded no instance of the kind, and daily experience 
is, as it were, a witness against this hope : under these difficulties 
whither shall we go for support? whither, but to the promises them- 
selves, and to the full persuasion, that what he has promised he is 
able to perform ? Here is the great article of the Christian faith, 
even of that faith which will be imputed to us, as it was to Abraham, 
for righteousness. Conclusion : as the blessed fruit of this faith is to 
all true believers life and immortality, so it highly concerns us to 
consider what the event of unbelief must be : for whether we like it 
or not, all who are in the grave shall come forth^. some to life, and 
some to condemnation. 



DISCOURSE VIII. 



ROMANS, CHAP. VIII. VERSE 16. 

The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 

of God. 

What it is to be the children of God explained : it implies all the 
advantages that belong to, and all the qualities necessary to make 
a good Christian : if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ: as this is a new state, which belongs not to us by 
nature, our entrance into it is styled a new birth: and this new life 
we receive by the ministration of the Holy Spirit ; and therefore we 
are said to be bom of the Spirit : he is the earnest of our inherit- 
ance, the pledge and security which we receive from God of our 
future immortality : but the difficulty is, how to make the first step, 
and to know assuredly that we are the children of God. Here the 
Apostle tells us^ that the Spirit itself, i. e. the same Spirit by which 
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we are made children, beareth witness with our spirit, Sec, It is a 
matter of dispute what sort of evidence the Apostle here means, and 
what kind of certainty arises from it : some opinions stated : present 
discussion confined to St. Paul, and the endeavor to collect his 
meaning in the text. In this three things considered : — I. How 
many witnesses St. Paul points out, and who they are : II. What 
kind of evidence each of them gives in this case: III. What the 
result of their evidence is, and with what kind of certainty we know 
tikat we are the children of God. I. According to our translation^ 
the witnesses are evidently two in- number ; the Spirit of adoption 
which Christians receive is one witness, and our own spirit is the 
other. The vulgar Latin, and several other translators, render the 
words to the following eifect : the Spirit itself beareth witness to our 
spirit : according to this sense, which is held by Orotius, Crellius, 
and some others, there i^ but one witness, the Spirit of adoption, who 
beareth witness to our spirit : but our translation is right : this shown 
by the invariable signification of the word avfifiaprvpeip in the New 
Testament, instanced in Romans ii. 15. ix. 1. We hare therefore 
two witnesses : and who they are is next considered. Who the first 
Spirit is must be learnt from what goes before: in verses 2, 9, 11, 
and 15 of this chapter, we read of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
the Spirit of God and of Christy the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus, and the Spirit of adoption, by which we cry Abba, Father. 
In the verse of the text, reference is made to this Spirit: but the 
question is, whether Spirit in all these places be the name of a 
person, or whether it denotes only a quality or temper belonging to 
Christians, as in Phil. ii. 5. which sense Crellius and others main- 
tain, and explain the text thus : our evangelical spirit, or temper, is 
a sufficient argument to our own minds that we are the children of 
God, This point is not disputed here, as it would occasion too long 
a controversy : but though the Spirit of Christ sometimes is used in 
this sense, is it so used in the text? This Spirit is the Spirit of 
life, by which we are made free from the heavy yoke of sin, which 
the Apostle had been describing in the preceding chapter: now an 
evangelical spirit is not the cause, but the consequent of this free- 
dom. Again, it is the Spirit of him who raised up Christ, i. e. the 
Spirit by which he wrought that miracle, as is evident from taking 
the whole of the eleventh verse together ; it is the Holy Spirit, who 
is mighty in works and wonders. Lastly, it is the Spirit of adoption, 
by which we are made sons : the Spirit of adoption is the Spirit of 
which we are born in Christ ; of which birth an evangelical temper 
is the effect, not the cause: so that it appears this first witness is 
the Holy Spirit of God ; the second is our own spirit, that is, our 
mind and conscience. Who hnoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of a man that is in him? II. Inquiry into what evidence 
each of them gives in this case. For this we must look back to the 
latter part of the foregoing chapter, to which this verse of the text 
relates: for in all this eighth chapter there is not one word said 
before of our own mind or spirit, nor the least hint of any evidence 
which it gives of our being the children of God. The great privi- 
leges mentioned in this chapter, such as the being made free from the 
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law of sin and death, the walking not after the fiesh, but after the 
Spirit, these being such as we receive from the Spirit of God, are e?t- 
denceaof the Spirit for our regeneration: where then must we look 
for the evidence of our own spirit ? This difficulty put the Greek 
commentators on a very forced interpretation of the passage : for 
observing that all the signs of adoption proceeded from the power and 
working of the Holy Spirit, in eifect they made the two witnesses of 
the text but one. Thus Chrysostom by the Spirit %t$elf under- 
stands tlte Holy Spirit; and by our Bpirit, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit within us. This interpretation refuted* Keeping, then, to the 
senpe already (aid down, we must consider what St., Paul had ia 
view when he penned the place in question. In this ApostIe'» 
writings we must often search for the connexion at a considerable 
distance from the passage : with respect to the one before us, in the 
latter part of chapter vii. he describes the state of an unregenerate 
Jew, or heathen, in order to show to his converts the necessity of 
redemption through Christ, as neither the law of Moses nor of nature 
could fr^e them from the power of sin, nor from death which fol- 
lows it ; then in this 8th chapter he s^ts forth the power of redemp- 
tion, showing how it supplies the infirmities both of the Law and of 
Nature: to clear the matter still more, what he says of the unrege- 
nerate man's condition in chap. vii. is more particularly examined :. 
he is described as under the most wretched slavery to sin, though 
with the greatest reluctance to his own mind and reason ; as loving 
God and his Law, but obeying the tyrant sin : so that the evidence 
qi reason even in a state of nature, shows that we are the servants 
and sons of God ; but power constrains us, lust rules over us, and 
experience shows that we are the slaves of sin : to complete this 
evidence of our minds, nothing more is wanting than to destroy the 
power of sin, which will enable us to follow the dictates of reason^ 
and obey the laws of God : for this is complete evidence that a man 
is a son and servant of God, that he loves and obeys him. In the 
8th chapter, then, St. Paul tells us, that the redemption by Christ 
has put an end to our wretched captivity: the power of the Spirit 
has destroyed the power of sin : but the power of the Spirit 
is on reason's side and works with it ; so that to be under this power 
is a state of freedom; and therefore it is justly said, that the law of 
the Spirit of life hath made us free: the consequence is, that we walk 
not after the fiesh, but after the Spirit — that we mind the things of 
the Spirit — mortify the deeds of the body — are the sons of God — cry^ 
Abba, father: now this is to walk according to our own mind acted 
on by reason ; and to cry Abba, Father, proceeds from a filial duty 
and reverence : this we owe to the Spirit; for before, though our 
minds consented to bis laws, we were still sinners, and conscience 
kept us back from our Father : but now, like children, we run to 
his embrace with words of affection : and thus (says the Apostle) the 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the childrem 
if God. 

In the last place it is considered, what the result of this evidence 
is, and with what certainty we may know that we are childieR of 
God* First, it must be pbservejl ^ that these two evidences strengtheo 
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each other, and must both meet to give us the assurance we expect: 
we must hare the eyidence of our own spirit that we love and 
approve God's laws, and that of the Spirit of God working in us by 
obedience. Two ways of judging ourselves; inward and outward 
signs of grace : inward purity and love, with acts of obedience and 
conformity thereto ; henoe it appears that the evidence of the Spirit 
is not any secret inspiration, or any assurance conveyed to the mind^ 
but the evidence of works, such as- by the Spirit we perform ; hence 
also, it appears that some go too far on the other side, by denying 
that any man may know himself to be in a state of grace: for all the 
children of God are in that state; and the evidence of the Spirit of 
God and our own spirit may make us certain, when they concur, 
that we are the children of God : if our hearts condemn u$ not, then 
have we conscience towards God. But lastly, this certainty does not 
extend to future and final salvation ; for to be in a state of grace, is 
to be an heir of salvation ; but an heir may be defeated, if by any 
after-act he incapacitate himself to inherit : our certainty reaches to 
our present condition, which is enough to keep our minds easy : other 
certainty than this might make us remiss: this may encourage us 
to run with patience the race that is set before us. 



DISCOURSE IX. 

JOHN, CHAP. XX. YBRSBS 30, 31. 

And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples^ 
which are not written in this book. But these are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that believing ye 
might have life through his name. 

• This account given by St. John to prevent the suspicions which 
some might entertain of their preachers, when they found the great, 
evidences insisted on by them not mentioned by him, who, as the 
latest Evangelist, might be supposed to be the most accurate. But 
why, speaking of the miracles of Jesus, does he notice only that they 
were done in the presence of the disciples ? whereas they were done in 
the most open and public manner; by which much credibility is 
added to them, as the Apostle well knew. The reason of this is, that 
it was not to St. John's purpose on their publicity : he is speaking of 
the authoritative promulgation of the gospel, and this led him bo( 
further than to observe that its publishers were eye- witnesses of what 
they attested, and therefore unexceptionable witnesses. Reason ahwr 
assigned in the text, which moved St. John to publish his gospel, and 
which extends to all the other writings of the "New Testament. The 
gospels were published to be a standing evidence to all ages of God's 
purpose to redeem the world by his Son, who might die for our sins, 
and rise again for our justification : and it was absolutely necessary 
to convey this knowlege to the world by a proper authority : impos- 
sible to obey any law before we know what the law is : this equally 
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applicable to reyelation ; and an insufficient promulgation is no pro- 
mulgation : all the necessary qualifications to constitute a proper 
witness to revelation need not be stated : sufficient to observe that no 
roan is naturally qualified for it, because all natural qualifications 
may be counterfeited. Things in common life are readily believed 
on the report of honest men, but the moral probability of such things 
goes far in rendering them credible : it requires another kind of evi- 
dence to make the mind submit to the belief of things out of the 
course of nature : hence men must be extraordinarily qualified to 
promulgate a revelation : we rely not, in such case, merely on their 
moral honesty, but on their authority proved by miracles, and on 
their integrity established by what they aid and suffered in the cause. 
But, it may be asked, how shall we distinguish between the many 
and various pretences to revelation ? is it not the more sure way to 
take up with natural religion, which is every where the same, and in 
which there is no danger of our being misled by imposture ! To 
form a true judgment on this case it is necessary to state the question 
rightly on the footing of this objection. First then, the question 
must relate to revelation considered only as the rule and measure of 
religion : it is absurd to bring instances of any revelations which do 
not pretend to this property, and were never pretended to be given as 
a rule of religion, such as the oracles recorded in the Greek and Ko- 
man histories, or even the particular messages which God sent by 
different prophets to the Jews : for these revelations, being confined 
to particular occasions, have no relation to our inquiry concerning a 
rule of religion : this in great measure overthrows the truth of the 
fact on which the objection is built : for though in the heathen world 
there were sundry pretences to revels^tion, yet not any one was set up 
as a common standard for the religion of mankind : that none 
claimed such privilege, is evident from the answer of the oracle to the 
inquiry, which religion was best? This was, that every man should 
worship according to the custom of the country where he was : so that 
all religions were esteemed equally good, and the most that each 
pretended to was a local authority. 

But it may be said, that though these religions do not oblige 
us ; yet if any of them were true, they effectually overthrow all 
others; for God cannot contradict himself; and on this ground 
these several pretences come within our inquiry. This reasoning 
may be good ; but then it goes effectually to exclude all these pre- 
tences ; for the voice of nature is the voice of God, and therefore 
cannot be contradicted by God : no revelation therefore can be con- 
sidered which contradicts any one plain principle of natural religion; 
and there is not one form of those alluded to, that does not split on 
this rock : but farther, which of them all so much as pretends to the 
essentials necessary to constitute a law, human or divine? Take 
the instance of Rome : what was Numa? a king, and therefore sub- 
mitted to in religious innovations: but what mark of a divine com- 
mission can be produced ? Still it may be urged, that the many 
pretences to inspiration which have been admitted, are so many in- 
stances of the inability of men to distinguish be\ween true and false 
in the present case : how can we trust our judgment, when so many. 
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who thought they acted rationally, have been mistaken! Why, 
then, should we expose ourselves to almost certain error by follow- 
ing the same steps? Whatever force there is iii this argument, it 
must recoil on natural religion ; on many points of which men in all 
ages have grossly and universally erred : what security have we that 
we shall not commit the same mistakes ? Even the errors of the 
heathen are chargeable on this blindness and ignorance of nature ; 
had she done her part, men could not have been imposed on by such 
gross superstitions. 

What is it now that discovers to us these impostures, which were 
not seen before? What, but that true sense of reason and nature 
which is newly kindled and lighted up in the mind by the gospel ? 
the want of which darkened the old \^orld : it is therefore absurd to 
suppose that we are in the same danger of being deceived by pre- 
tended revelations : for ask any one, who makes this objection, if he 
thinks one of the heathen forms of worship could be imposed on 
himself. 

From these pretences, then, let us turn to the true revelations of 
the same period, and see how far they relate to the present case : 
those given to particular men on particular occasions are of course 
omitted : the law of Moses considered ; this must be viewed on 
different principles by the Jews and by us: to them it was given 
and declared; they are under its obligations; and they are con- 
cerned to inquire, not only about the truth of a subsequent revela-^ 
tion, but whether it abrogates their law, or is to subsist with it ; as 
also whether their law has precluded them from receiving any far- 
ther revelations. With us the question is, how we are concerned 
with the law ; for it is plain that no revelation can oblige those to 
whom it is not addressed : and in the very promulgation of the law 
of Moses we find it confined to the people of Israel — Hear^ O Isiael: 
and this was known to be the case under the law : Deut. iv, 8. 
Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20. The law of Moses then has no claim to our obe- 
dience, farther than the moral part of it, when understood, will 
oblige every rational being : this however is not the obligation we 
are now considering. But the law affords to us abundant evidence 
for the truth of the gospel. 

But what alteration happened after the coming of Christ to unset- 
tle our judgments in this important matter? Many instances of 
pretenders to revelations in history ; but all vanished and were for- 
gotten : the want of general promulgation shows that God had no 
hand in them, and therefore absurd to instance them. 

So the case stood, and the gospel had no competitor till the suc- 
cessful impostor Mahomet arose : he pretended a commission to all 
the world, found means to publish his pretences, and asserted his 
authority on the strength of revelation. With respect to this instance, 
it is not very likely to bias our choice. Go to natural religion : lay 
before her Mahomet and his disciples arrayed in armor and blood, 
&c. Show them to her in their retirement, the slaves of lust, &c., 
which they justify by a divine commission — then show her the blessed 
Jesus, humble, and meek, and doing good to all men ; injured, but 
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oot provoked; and praying for his very enemies in the agony of 
death : when she has viewed both, ask, which is the prophet of 
God? But we have already had her answer from the lips of the 
centurion at the cross — Truly this man was the San of God, 



DISCOURSE X. 

ACTS, CHAP, II. VERSE 22. 

Jesns of Nazareth, a man approved of God among yon by miracles and 
wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye 
yourselves also know. 

The great evidence of Christianity lies in the miracles done to 
confirm the authority and commission of Jesus. This the only 
reasonable evidence of his coming from God ; see John xv. 24. : 
without this undeniable proof, men would have been acquitted for 
not believing him ; see John x. 37. Christ refers the messengers, 
whom John sent, to the works which he did. 

The truth of Christianity, therefore, resting on miracles, it is 
shown — 

I. Wherein the true force of this argument from miracles consists, 
and what it is they prove. 

II. What sort of works are to be admitted for miracles, in proving 
the truth of any religion. 

First : Miracles are not intended to prove the being of a God, nor 
the doctrines of morality ; inasmuch as natural religion has for its 
evidence the works of nature ; and in the most degenerate times 
God did not leave himself without witness, &c. No revelation can 
bring greater works to prove its authority, than those by which the 
clear dictates of natural religion are proved ; nor is there any other 
distinction between miracles and the works of nature than this, that 
the latter are works of great power constantly produced, the former 
are such wrought in an unusual way. HencQ, no revelation can con- 
tradict or make void any clear dictate of natural religion ; and there* 
fore the principles of natural religion must be supposed from the 
foundation of revealed, as in Heb. ii. 6» 

But to ascertain the use of miracles we must consider when and 
why they were introduced. In early times we meet with none ; for 
there was no occasion for them while men preserved a right notion of 
God ; were acquainted, as it were, with him ; and knew bis voice 
when be spoke. But when idolatry prevailed, and every nation bad 
its deity, to whom it gave the name of god, then it was necessary, for 
the |>reservation of true religion, to distinguish between the true God 
and pretended ones. Then God thought proper to show his supe- 
riority over the heathen deities, and to assume a character of dis* 
tinction by his mighty works. The first miracles of which we 
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hare any account, were those wrought in Egypt, at which time 
God declared himself to be the God of the Hebrews. The ques- 
tion arises, Why did he, who is the God of all the world, so style 
himself? To account for this, the state of religion in the world 
at that time must be considered. All the nations of the earth had 
at that time their local deities. Here the question was between 
God under the character of God of the Hebrews, and that of God 
of the Egyptians, which of them was supreme ; and this could 
only be determined by a superiority of power shown in miracles ; 
and those wrought by Moses were such as plainly pointed out 
the hand of the Almighty Creator. But the purpose of God in 
sending Moses to show his wonders in Egypt, was not only to deliver 
the Hebrews, but to make his name known over all nations. Egypt 
was a great country, notoriav^ for idolatry, from whence the infec- 
tion spread to others: hence the properest scene on which God 
could exert his power for the conviction of all people. And the 
miracles wrought there were such as all the world had a concern in, 
being so near akin to the works of creation, that by a just comparison 
they might be known to come from the same hand ; for who but the 
Author of Nature could stir up things animate and inanimate to 
punish offenders? Did not God, by these signs, speak plainly to 
them and say, ' See now that I, even I, am be, and there is no God 
with me : I kill, and I make alive,' &c. Deut. xxxii. 39. This use 
of miracles appears throughout the history of the Jews : instanced in 
the contest of Elijah and the priests of Baal, 1 Kings xviii. 21 . The 
case of the destruction of the Assyrian army in the reign of Hezekiah, 
seems to carry with it a severity hard to be accounted for; since other 
princes had laid siege to Jerusalem without incurring so terrible a 
calamity. But Sennacherib sent a defiance to God, and boasted of 
▼ictortes obtained against him : he acted like Pharaoh, and suffered 
like him; being made an example to show the supremacy of God to 
all nations. This indeed appears to be the first and original use of 
miracles. The miracles of the magicians shown to have added to, 
rather than detracted from, the authority of the works done by 
Moses. 

With respect to the Jews, miracles had a double use. By their 
long continuance in Egypt they became infected with idolatry, so 
that they wanted a proof that the God of their fathers was the 
Supreme Being, as much as the Egyptians themselves; thus 
Ezekiel xx. 5. &c. But there was also a use of miracles peculiar 
to them, in which the Egyptians had no concern : Moses was sent, 
not only to be their deliverer, but their lawgiver. The Jews were 
called out of Egypt to be the peculiar people ^f God, under a new 
covenant, &c, for which Moses could give them no assurance but 
by the evidence of works, which plainly appeared to come from the 
hand of God. 

The Jewish government, being a theocracy, leads us to expect a 
series of miracles in its administration : and such was the case ; and 
these were constant and standing proofs to them, and to the nations 
around, that their God was the Lord. Bat Moses had no successor 
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as a lawgiver, until the great Prophet, like unto Moses, came, in the 
full power and authority of God, to make a new covenant, not with 
one people, but with all nations ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God by miracles , &c. 

As before observed, the great doctrines of natural religion have for 
evidence the works of nature, and want not the support of miracles. 
But when any new doctrine, of which nature has given no notice, is 
published, such must be established by new proofs. Reason, indeed, 
shows that God is to be trusted and obeyed in what he promises or 
commands ; but still a proof is required, that such promises or 
commands do come from him : hence miracles necessary to the intro- 
duction of a new revelation. Miracles do not prove the truth of any 
doctrine, but that the commission of him who does them, comes from 
him by whose power alone they could be performed. The law of 
Moses requiring submission to Commands and doctrines that are not 
established by the light of nature, it was necessary to found them on 
the authority of God, to which no submission could be due till suffi- 
cient evidence was given of it, to guard men from imposition, &c. ; 
and whoever considers of what consequence it was to mankind to 
have a standing evidence of the unity and supremacy of God mani- 
fested in his government of the Jews, and how the Mosaic Dispen- 
sation prepared the way for the salvation of the world by the gospel , 
will see reason to think that the end proposed was worthy of God, 
and that his acts herein were not only those of power, but of great 
benevolence. 

The miracles of the gospel had the same, or a greater end in view. 
As Moses overcame the magicians of Egypt, and their false gods, 
our Saviour destroyed the power of Satan and wicked spirits, and 
idolatrous rites. If Moses had a divine commission to the Jews, 
Jesus had a more ample one, to publish salvation to all mankind ; 
and as the terms of it were such as human wisdom could never 
suggest, hence the necessity of miracles. 

No miracles can alter the clear dictates of natural religion ; and 
such is the case also with respect to any former divine revelation : 
admitting therefore the Mosaic and Christian revelation to be both 
divine, they must be consistent, each in its proper place carrying on 
the views of Providence : this evidently was the case of Moses ; and 
to this purpose are the words of our Saviour, Matthew v. 17. IB. : 
he also constantly appealed to the Law and the Prophets : so also 
St. Paul before Agrippa, Acts xxvi. ^, Indeed one revelation 
admitted to be of divine authority, must be a touchstone to try ail 
succeeding revelations; for God cannot contradict himself: the 
miracles of Moses and our Saviour not only prove their divine 
authority, but are a bar to all succeeding pretenders. The miracles 
reported to have been done in the heathen world are unworthy of 
God, who does not work miracles merely to astonish men, but to 
serve the great ends of Providence ; and he did not rest the authority 
of his law on one or more single miracles, but on a long series ; and 
if miracles are- properly applied as a proof of God's will, then such 
as are wrought without any declaration of his will, in which we have 
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any concern, are not to be set up in opposition to those of Moses and 
Christ, which involve the happiness of mankind here and . hereafter. 
Miracles worked for the establishment of the gospel, compared with 
the pretended ones of the heathen. 

Some miracles mentioned in the Old Testament as wrought in 
behalf of particular people and for particular purposes, though of 
divine authority, not to be set in competition with those of the gospel ; 
they are to be considered merely as acts of God's government in his 
capacity of King of Israel. 

Secondly, It is considered what sort of works are to be admitted 
for miracles, in proving the truth of a religion. 

The first inquiry is. Whether the miracles might not proceed from 
human art or cunning : but it scarcely can be necessary to prove that 
such miracles as raising the dead, giving sight to the blind, &c. 
exceed the power of man. But perhaps they were not done, and 
were only false appearances; as when the man born blind was 
restored to sight, he did not recover his eyes, but the people lost 
theirs : now this would have been the greater miracle of the two. 

But must they of necessity proceed from God, because they could 
not be wrought by men ? Is there no order of beings cap^le of per- 
forming them ? Can we safely say that no being but the All- wise 
and Almighty God could perform them, seeing that neither the 
miracles of the gospel, nor the works of nature, directly prove an 
infinite power or wisdom ? 

This matter rightly stated : the works of nature, though they may 
not appear works of an infinite power, do prove an all-powerful 
cause, or the being of a God, because they of necessity prove a first 
cause of.all things ; which cause being unlimited, nothing is or can 
be done which it cannot do. It must then be remembered that a 
revelation is not introduced to prove the being of a God ; that our 
Saviour's miracles were not wrought for that purpose ; but supposing 
the being of a God, to prove him the author of the revelation : if 
then as good arguments be brought to prove God the author of the 
revelation, as can be brought to prove his being, all who believe the 
one must believe the other. The miracles of the gospel examined in 
this point of view, and shown to prove — First, That God is the maker 
of the world : Secondly, That he is the governor of it : Thirdly, 
That he has the essential attributes of justice, righteousness, holiness, 
and goodness. 

But it is asked, how do we know that the miracles of the gospel 
did not proceed from an evil power, since there are instances, as some 
think, of miracles so wrought? This question answered : we know 
it in the same way that any man knows the works of nature to pro- 
ceed from a good being : the love of virtue, and hatred of vice, is as 
inseparable from the gospel of Christ as from the reason of man ; and 
the former more distinctly teaches us to know and acknowlege the 
holiness and goodness of God, than reason or the works of nature 
can do. But this, it is said, is to argue in a circle, is to prove the 
doctrines first by miracles, and then the miracles by the doctrines : 
the objection a mistake, which lies in this ; that men do not distin- 
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guish between the doctrines proved by miracles, and the doctrines by 
which miracles are tried ; for they are not the same. God never 
wrought miracles to prove the difference between good and evil : this 
existed and was known before the gospel ; but the doctrines proved 
by miracles are the new revealed doctrines of Christianity, unknown 
to and undiscoverable by man's reason. Concluding exhortation to 
those who hold fast and admire the principles of natural religion, 
but despise or overlook the proofs of Christianity : the same reasons 
which oblige them to believe in God, oblige them to believe in 
Christ also. 



DISCOURSE XI. 



PSALM VIII. VERSE 4. 



What is mAn, that thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, that 

thou visitest him? 

The reflection of the text naturally suggested by a consideration of 
the care of Providence, exemplified either in the works of nature or 
of grace. In the works of nature the glories of the heavens and the 
<earth, plainly intended for our benefit, naturally lead us to wonder 
at the goodness of God in thus providing for beings so insignificant* 
The same reflection may be made on the works of grace. Why 
should God continue his care towards sinful and disobedient crea- 
tures, and not only forgive them, but send his own Son to redeem 
them with his blood ? These reflections, which should naturally 
lead us to adore God's goodness, sometimes induce men to suspect 
the trutli of the whole history of the redemption : their reasoning on 
this point shown to be erroneous ; it being as hard to conceive that 
God should create this world for creatures like us, as it is that he 
iAould send his Son to redeem us : since it was as agreeable to God's 
goodness to make such creatures, it was consistent also that he 
should exert his power to save them. It is shown that a great 
opinion of ourselves and of the figure we make in the universe would 
be injurious to religion, servings only to exclude a sense o^ dependence 
and gratitude to God. The Psalmist*s reflection in the text evinces a 
sense of dependence on God, admiration of his mercies, and a con- 
sciousness of unworthiness : yet it has been ased to other purposes; 
and as it has been said that the great works of nature are too won- 
derful to have been formed for so inconsiderable a 'part of creation as 
the race of men, so also, with regard to the work of our redemption, 
that the end is not proportionate to the stupendous means used to 
attain it. It is considered whether these reflections be a sufficient 
ground for questioning the truth of the gospel. Ate we proper 
judges in this matter ? Althoi^h in hiunan affairs we may form a 
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judgtDViit by comparing the means and the end, and knowing the 
power of the agent, yet this will not apply to the works of nature, 
where the power of the agent is infinite ; and as we cannot perfectly 
comprehend the end proposed, we are not qualified to judge rightly 
in the case before us : as all things are equally easy to be effected by 
God, we act most absurdly when we pretend to judge of his works 
l>y comparing them with the ends which we can discover to be served 
by them. This reasoning equally strong when applied to the works 
of grace. The wonders of the redemption are great and mysterious 
to us ; but nothing is difficult with God. In judging of this matter 
we are also liable to fall into the error of supposing that we are the 
only persons concerned in the redemption, which, however imme- 
diately it concerns us, is intimated in many parts of Scripture to be 
adapted to answer the general ends of God's government in the 
universal moral world. The propriety of this will not be discovered 
by us, till we are enabled by a dearer light to see the whole scheme 
of Providence together. It has been shown that the objections 
against God's government in the natural and moral world, founded 
on the disproportion between the means used and the ends proposed, 
arise from tlie short-sightedness of men, and their propensity to judge 
on subjects on which tliey are ill-informed. It is considered whether 
the pedectioos which have given rise to these objections do not admit 
of very different conclusions. Since God has provided abundantly 
for us in this life, it is reasonable to infer from thence that he will 
also provide for our well-being as moral and religious creatures. 
This-'shoWn also to be consistent with what the gospel has revealed 
to us. If we consider the advantages we enjoy from the works of 
nature, and compare them with the greater works of grace manifested 
in the gospel, it will appear that the methods of Providence, by 
which we hope to be saved, and which vfc have from revelation, are 
liable to no other objections than those are by which we live and 
which we. see daily with our eyes. In both cases we may justly 
express ourselves in the words of the text. 



DISCOURSE XII. 



ACTS, CHAP, X. VERSES 34, 35, 



Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of a truth I perceive that God Is 
no respecter of persons : bat in every nation he that fearetb him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. 

Some men have been bold enough to despise and reject the offer 
of salvation by the gospel, conceiving themselves authorised by this 
text to live according to the principles and light of nature : hence 
worth while to examine its real meaning. It is shown that the Jews 

PART I. c 
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had a notion , that the blessing of the promised Messiah were to be 
confined to themselves; which notion the disciples, and especiallj 
St. Peter» entertained : the former however were soon convinced that 
God had aho unto the Gentiles granted repentance unto life (Acts 
xi. IB), and the Utter, comparing Cornelius's vision with his own, 
expresses his own conviction of the same truth in the words of the 
text. In his confession, to he accepted with God^ has the same 
meaning as the expression, repentance unto lifcf in theirs ; both mean 
admission into the covenant of God through Christ : so that the text 
signifies, that * God has not confined his mercies to a particular 
nation ; but that all are capable of inheriting his promises in Christ, 
who are duly prepared by righteousness and the fear of God.' 

This farther shown by an examination of the case of Cornelius, and 
what the acceptance was which he found. He was a Gentile, and 
one of the best ; yet this did not make it unnecessary for htm to become 
a Christian ; indeed the vision was sent for a contrary purpose — to 
inform him where h^ might seek and find a proper instructor : nor 
could St. Peter mean that those who did their best, on the light of 
nature, had no need of any other teacher ; else he would not have 
instructed him in the knowlege, and baptised him in the name of 
Christ. St. Peter meant that all Gentiles, duly prepared, were 
capable of the mercies of the gospel » in opposition to his former 
error, that the Jews only had this privilege. 

Hence we may learn what is the true notion of that acceptance to 
which the Gentiles are thus entitled. 

But a difficulty arises from the terms to which St. Peter limits this 
privilege ; viz. to those only who fear God and worh righteousness i 
which seems to take it for granted that we are possessed of the main 
thing for which the privilege is given ; inasmuch as it is one great 
end of Christianity to teach us those things. To clear up this matter, 
a consideration of Heb. xi. 6. recommended : a man cannot offer 
himself to God, much less enter into the covenant of his mercy^ 
without a firm persuasion of his Being, and a due notion of his attrii» 
butes : without this the gospel cannot be so much as tendered to him ; 
for it does not teach, but supposes this doctrine : St. Peter therefore 
must not be understood as limiting the mercies of God to certain 
persons of the best character, but rather as declaring the natural order 
of things : it is frequently taught that Christ came to save sinners ; 
and therefore he exhorted to repentance, as John the Baptist did 
before him. 

But should the case of the devout Cornelius incline us to think 
that St. Peter meant a greater degree of goodness than was com- 
monly to be found, this will show that the best of men stand in need 
of the assistance of the gospel to secure to themselves the end of their 
hopes : those who are of a different opinion, are recommended to con- 
sider the high moral character of Cornelius, and then ask themselves^ 
why God should send a vision to him and to St. Peter for the pur- 
pose of making him a Christian. 

It may be asked perhaps, what would have become of Cornelius^ 
had he died, as he lived, without coming to the knowlege of Christ ? 
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a questioD of specalation more than profit, and which can no way 
aflFect us who are called to that knowlege. We may well take it for 
gran ted » that, had he so died, he would have found rest to his soul 
through God's mercy. It concerns us more to consider, what his case 
would have been, if he had rejected the call made by St. Peter, and 
insisted on his own merits and virtue in opposition to the grace offered 
him by the gospel : would this have been a pardonable error ? could 
he have maintained his former character after such contempt? and 
what would his future works have been worth, after he bad re- 
nounced that sacrifice which alone could sanctify them ? Yet bad as 
his supposed case would have been, it is the case of those who, 
having been betimes instructed in the knowlege of the gospel, reject 
it under the color of preserving the purity of natural religion ; for the 
voice of God is the same, whether he speaks by his Apostles, or by 
his Angels. 



DISCOURSE XIII. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. XXIf. VERSE 40. 

On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 

Meaning of the text is, that the whole reason of religion lies in 
these two general commandments, or that in them all its particular 
duties and precepts are founded. Two heads of this discourse as 
follows : I. The true meaning and import of these commandments 
shown. II. Some useful remarks made on the whole. 

In St. Mark's Gospel the same thing is said in different words : 
there it none other commandment greater than these: Mark xii. 31. 
As beyond them there is nothing greater, by these two principles 
all the duties of religion must be governed. The reason of this is 
plain : for the relation between God and man being once known, the 
first conclusion is, that we ought to love the Lord our God with all 
our heart, &c, ; and until this general principle be established, the 
particular duties owing to God cannot fall under our consideration. 
The same reason holds respecting the second general head : for the 
relation of man to man, and the common relation of all to one great 
master, being supposed, the result is, that we ought to love our neigh* 
bor as ourselves, that is, to do all we can to promote the happiness 
of each other. 

These general principles being established, the particular duties 
flow from them naturally, and form a complete system of religion. 
The duties of religion are all relative, and there is no relative duty 
that love does not readily transform itself into, according to the cir- 
cumstances of ^e person concerned : thus, love to a superior be- 
comes hoBor and respeet ; to an equal, friendship and benevolence ; 
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to B.U inferior, courtesy and condescension ; to the miserable, pity and 
compassion. In negative duties this principle is no less effectual 
than in positive. Love M^ill not [lermit us to injure or offend our 
brother, to neglect our betters, or despise our inferiors, &c. for love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor. This deduction of particular duties 
from the general principle is made by St. Paul, Rom. xiii. 8. &c. . 
This notion of love, as being the fulness of the law, &c., explains a 
passage in St. James, chap. ii. 10. Whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and offend in one point, he is guilty of all. The common inter- 
pretation of this passage shown to be erroneous. It has another ap- 
pearance when fairly examined. In order to do this, we must look 
back to that which gave occasion to it, and follow the Apostle's 
argument step by step. The whole depends on the notion, which is 
common to the writers of the New Testament, that love is thefulJUl^ 
ing of the law, St. James considers the whole duty of man as con- 
tained in one law, viz., thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; and 
then he argues rightly, that he who offends in one point is guilty 
of the whole law : for whether it be theft, or murder, or adultery, 
that you commit, it matters not ; for any of these crimes is inconsis- 
tent with the law, which contains, and is, the whole, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself: this farther shown from the 8th verse, where 
this law is called the Royal Law, because it is the first supreme law 
from which all others proceed, &c. This different version of the 
11th verse of St. James given in the margin of the Bible. Being 
thus understood, there is no occasion for any nice distinctions to show 
how a man, by offending against one law, may become guilty of all ; 
for this is no longer found to be a part of the Apostle's doctrine; 
which is, that he who sins in any particular instance against his 
brother, will be found to be a transgressor against this great vital 
principle of religion, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

The other general head referred to in the text considered; viz., 
the love of God: this called the first and great commandment: from 
this head is to be deduced all the service, worship, and honor which 
we owe and pay to our Creator. All the duties of religion are 
relative; which is true here; for the duties we owe to God sprinor 
from the relation between God and us : also love naturally transforms 
itself into all relative duties according to circumstances : thus, if we 
love God, and consider him as Lord and Governor of the world, our 
love will soon become obedience ; if we consider him wise, good, and 
gracious, it will become honor and adoration ; and so on. 

In the second place. Some reflections made which seem to arise 
naturally from the subject. 

First ; These two principles, from which all religion flows, must be 
consistent with one another, otherwise they could not both be prin- 
ciples of the same religion : the love of God therefore can in no case 
oblige us to act contrary to the love of our neighbor. One thing in 
our Saviour's argument, which may perhaps mislead some men, and 
therefore should be considered : of the love of God , it is said that it 
is: the first and great commandment ; the love of our neighbor is 
styled the second, like unto it : whence it might be inferred that the 
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first is a law of superior obli^tion to the second , and may in some 
instances control and overrule it : it is shown however that this is not 
the case ; and that our Saviour's saying that the love of God is the 
iirst commandment, is no reason for thinking that it is or can be in- 
consistent with the second : on the contrary, the love of our neighbor 
being deducible from the love of God, must ever agree with it : faults 
of ancient writers on morality shown, in that they have not gone 
higher for principles to build their precepts on, than to the common 
desires of nature and the several relations of man to man. 

Secondly ; Our' Saviour having declared that an these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets, nothing is or ought to 
be esteemed religion, that is not reducible to one or other of these 
principles, \yhat then, it may be said, become of the institutions of 
religion, which cannot properly be referred to either ? are they then 
no part of religion ? It is answered to this, that there is a manifest 
difference between religion and the means of religion : whatever is 
part of religion, and yet not so on account of moral reason, can only 
be esteemed as means, ordained not for their own sake, but for the 
sake of that religion which is founded on moral reason. This dis- 
tinction might teach men where to point their best endeavors, and 
where to place their hopes : for if our zeal be spent only on the 
means, and goes no farther, we are yet in our sins. 

Hence also it is shown that there can be no competition or dis- 
agreement between the duties called moral and those called positive. 



DISCOURSE XTV. 



HEBREWS, CHAP. III. VERSE 12. 

Take heed, brethren, lest there he in any of you an evil heart of unbelief 

in departing from the living God. 

PART I. 

The text evidently contains an earnest exhortation, the subject of 
which is faith towards God ; for faith is the principle destroyed by 
an evil heart of unbelief: but some think that faith is not a proper 
subject of exhortation, since it is a mere act of the mind judging on 
motives of credibility ; and it is as reasonable to exhort a man to see 
with his eyes, as to judge with his understanding: the warmest 
admonition will not enlarge the sight, &c. ; and in faith the case is 
much the same. 

If then this be the true notion of faith, how comes it that in every 
page we find praises of it in the gospel ? What is there in this to 
Reserve the blessings promised to the faithful ? Whence is it that the 
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whole of our ialyation is put on this groundt and that so many pre^ 
rogatives belong to faith, if faith be nothing else but the believing 
things in themselves credible ? Why are we not said to he justified 
by sight, as well as by faith ? 

• But farther : if faith He what has been stated, how comes it de- 
scribed in Scripture as having its seat in the heart ? Here shown that 
it is so described in various instances : hence it is necessary, for the 
right understanding of the text, to inquire what is the true notion of 
faith: from which will appear the propriety of the exhortation, Take 
heed, lest there be in you an evil heart of unbelief. 

With respect to the true notion of faith, every step by which we 
advance to the last degree of perfection in it, is an act of faith, 
though of a different kind, and not entitled to the praises or rewards 
of the gospel: hence much of that confusion and inconsistency which 
has obscured the question. To render this more plain, the degrees 
and steps of faith by which men arrive at gospel righteousness are 
considered : for instance, a belief in the gospel accounts — a belief in 
the miracles of Christ and his apostles — a belief that the spirit of 
God was given to them without measure : but no one of these de* 
grees is the exact faith we seek after — that faith which is the prin- 
ciple of the gospel, respects the declarations and promises of God, 
and includes a firm reliance on him for the performance : beyond 
this there is no farth^ act of faith : this is its completion^ and leads 
us to the practice of virtue as the condition on which the promises 
are founded. It is shown that natural religion requires almost the 
same faith, without giving us the same evidence : the professor of 
any religion must believe that God is a rewarder of them who 
diligently seek him : is it then become less credible that God will 
reward the righteous, because he has sent his Son to declare his full 
purpose to do so? Is it harder to trust him now, since he has 
appeared in signs and mighty works, than when we saw him only 
by the glimmering light of nature ? &c. 

Religion is a struggle between sense and faith : the temptations to 
sin are present pleasures ; the incitements to virtue are future joys: 
these only seen by faith ; those the objects of every sense : where 
the heart is established in faith, virtue triumphs over the works of 
darkness; where sense predominates, sin enters through every evil 
passion of the heart : hence not more absurd to say we are saved by 
faith, than that we are ruined by sense and passion. With this 
account of faith, the Apostle's definition, faith is the substance ef 
things hoped for y the evidence of things not seen, shown to agree. 

Since then all the blessings of holiness and hopes of religion are 
founded in faith, is it not natural to say that he who follows after 
holiness, induced by the glorious prospects of futurity, is saved by 
faith ? This subject enlarged on. 

Where faith is not strong enough to bring the things of futurity 
into competition with present pleasures, the world must triumph, and 
the sinner be lost for want of faith. On the other hand, what is it 
that makes men willingly endure afflictions and persecutions^ though 
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Uidy know thltt pleasure is better than pain, ease than tormeot? 
What but faith in God, which makes them esteem his promises, as if 
present before their eyes ? This point enlarged on» and illustrated by 
instances from Scripture. 

.Hence then it is easy to understand what the Scripture means by 
faith overcoming the world: for religion is a contest between the 
world and faith, between things present and things to come. With 
this notion of faith, what St. Paul says in his comparison Jietweeii 
&ith, hope, charity, and other spiritual gifts, is shown to agree ; and 
from this account we may also perceive how the heart comes to have 
such an influence in a Christian s faith. It is the love of the world 
that is the enemy of faith ; and is not the heart of man the magazine 
from which the world supplies itself with arms? are not lust, envy, 
&c. the evil treasure of an evil heart, and the fiercest combatants 
against faith ? and may not a heart so stocked be styled a heart of 
unbelief? 

In other matters of faith which are of a more abstract nature, and 
depend more on the reason and judgment, the heart too often inter* 
poses with success : even here we have reason to remember the apo- 
stolical admonition in the text. 



PART II. 

Consideration of the character given in the text of an unbelieving 
heart ; viz. that it makes us depart from the living God. On this 
subject three heads: — I. It is for want of faith, as a principle of reli* 
gion, that men depart from the living God. II. Faith cannot be 
such a principle, until it has its effects and operations in the heart, 
III. The motions and operations of the heart are greatly under our 
own power and government. Hence it will appear how much it is 
the business of a religious life to be watchful over the heart, &c. 

On the first head, it is shown what is meant by departing Jrom 
God by equivalent expressions in the chapter of which the text is a 
part : the propriety of which expressions will appear, if we consider 
God, as represented by the parable of the Prodigal, in the character 
of the father of the family, and sinners as prodigal sons, who forsake 
his house, and seduced by luxury and riot enter into the service of 
strange masters, till the sense of want and misery brings them back 
to beg admittance again : so the nations of old forsook the service of 
their heavenly Father for strange deities, and became apostates and 
slaves : when they received the gospel, it was not taking a new mas* 
ter, but returning to their old one, and yielding an obedience that 
was always due. Since then by faith in the gospel we become ser* 
vants of the living God, and are once more entered into his family, 
it is easy to see why the text charges an unbelieving heart with apo* 
stasyfrom the living God: for if Christian faith unites us to him, 
whatever destroys this principle dissolves the union ; and we cannot 
lose our faith without departing from God. 
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But may not the heart possibly depart from God, throirgh the iif-^ 
fluence of vice and pleasure^ while faith stands uneorrupted ? We 
see many, whose life is a continued scene of guilty enjoyments, who 
yet profess to believe the doctrines of the gospel, and, for aaght we 
know, do believe them : but the gospel says, every one that helieveth 
$hall be saved, and all the workers of iniquity shall be destroyed : 
if then these characters can subsist together, the gospel eootaine- a 
con trad VjftioB. 

The difficulty here shown to arise from coDfoanding together idea» 
which are distinct; from not distinguishing between faith, as a prin- 
ciple of knowlege, and as a principle of religion : this point enlarged 
on : the knowlege of God is like other natural knowlege, as long as 
it resides in the head only; to become a principle of religion it 
must descend into the heart, and teach us to love the Lord with all 
our minds, <&c. ; and if this be true of the knowlege of God, which 
is the greatest of all divine truths, it must be true in all other 
instances ; the faith then of the gospel, to which the wicked nan is 
a stranger, is that which makes us ekave steadfastly to the Lord with 
Jull purpose of heart. 

On the second head, if we consider religion under the notion of 
action, this proposition has nothing strange in it; as the same is true 
of every principle of knowlege and action ; is as true of sense as 
it is of faith. As faith makes us cleave to God, so sense makes us 
cleave to the world ; but till sense has possession of the heart, it has 
DO power, is of no use to the woi'ld : we learn from sense the reality 
of things temporal : yet this assent of the mind to the evidence of 
sense never made a man wicked or worldly-minded : but when sense 
stirs up the desires of the heart, then it becomes a principle of action, 
and a combatant for the world against the powers of faith. As is the 
wicked man with regard to Us faith in divine truths, so is the 
righteous man in respect te things of sense : as the wicked man has 
the knowlege of faith, but nothing religious, so has the righteous 
man all the knowlege of sense, but nothing sensual ; the diflerence 
between them is, that the one pursues objects of sense, the other ob- 
jects of faith. This parallel traced farther, to gain a right concep- 
tion of the nature of faith : it is shown that, to make a man perform 
the actions either of religion or of common life, his desires, which 
are the springs of action, must be moved; and since nothing can 
move the desires, which is not first the object of the understanding, 
he must have the knowlege of the things of this life and of religion, 
and consider them under the notion of good or evil with respect to 
himself. Now, to enjoy the things of this life is the business of the 
sensual man ; those of a future life are the good man*s concern. As 
the objects are different, so the means of obtaining the knowlege of 
them are different : the world has as many ways of making itself fa- 
miliar to us, as we have senses : religion has only those dark glimpses 
of futurity, which reason, feeble as she is, can discover : the only 
thing then that is wanting to set religion on as high ground, and to 
enable it to bear up against the impressions of sense, is a certain 
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principle of knowlege with respect to its objects : for could we as 
eyidently possess ourselves of the reality of the things of. another 
life, as of the things of this, there would be no more competition 
between sense and religion than there is comparison between the 
things of this life and of eternity. To supply this darkness of our 
knowlege in religion, is the very end and design of revelation. 
Now, as sense is to be distinguished into a principle of knowlege 
and a principle of action, so is faith likewise: this distinction in the 
case ot sense may be seen in any instance : an honest man knows the 
value of riches, as well as a thief : it is not therefore the knowlege 
of the object, but the immoderate desire of it, that makes the dif- 
ference. The same is the case in religion : faith, as a mere object of 
the mind, is no principle of religion ; and one is no more a religious 
man for knowing the articles of religion, than he is a sensual 
man for walking with his eyes open, and seeing the world: this 
point enlarged on. 

On the whole, since religion is not a mere science and specula- 
tion, but is to be the employment of our lives, in the love of God 
and man ; since the knowlege of any thing, or belief of any thing, 
as mere acts of the mind, are no principles of action ; but every ac- 
tion proposes to itself some end, which is the object of some desire; 
it follows that faith cannot be a principle of religion, till it becomes 
the object of our desires, i. e. till it has its effects and operations in 
the heart. 

The great advantage which the world has over religion lies in the 
certainty and reality of its objects : to supply this defect in religion, 
revelation assures us of the reality of things future, to influence and 
keep steady our affections. The objects of faith then support reli- 
gion, as the objects of sense encourage the love of the world. 

All the articles of the gospel tend to one of these ends ; either to 
assure us of the certainty of the revelation and redemption by 
Christ, or to set before us the very substance and image of the 
things hoped for: this enlarged on : to reject therefore these articles, 
is to reject the revelation and redemption of Christ, and to act purely 
on the ground of natural religion. 

The third head is a plain case, in which every man's own expe- 
rience is his best instructor. We .find daily that we can check our 
passions and inclinations to serve the purposes of this life ; and if 
we would do as much for that which is to come, we should answer 
all which the text requires of us, in taking heed of an evil heart of 
unbelief Were it not in our power to suspend the influence of our 
passions, a man would have no more liberty than a stone, and con- 
sequently would be incapable of religion : though we cannot see 
things as we will, it is in our power to pursue and court them as we 
please : we can make our inclinations yield to our will, as men do 
when they sacrifice present enjoyments to distant prospects of honor 
or preferment ; for the future things of this life are no more objects 
pf sense than those of another life ; and it is not sense, but judg- 
ment, that refuses the present good for a distant advantage : it is but 
an instance of the same reason and judgment to restrain the sensual 
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appetites^ and to make room for the hope$ of immortality to enter 
and possess the heart: and this is truly the work of religion. 



DISCOURSE XV. 

ACTS, CHAP. XV. VERSES 1, 2. 

And certain men, wbicb came down from Judea, taught the brethren, and 
said, Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved. When therefore Paul and Barnabas bad no small dissension 
and disputation with them, they determined that Paul and Barnabas, 
and certain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem, unto the apostles 
and elders, about this question. 

We learn from this and other texts, that from the earliest times 
controversies have existed in religion : even the authority of the 
Apostles was not sufficient to lay the heats and prejudices of men : 
they themselves, though agreed in the main point, differed in their 
methods of dealing with opposition, whence St. Paul says, * he with- 
stood Peter to the face.' To the same cause may be referred much 
of the obscurity found in the New Testament: passages are dark to 
us, because we know not the errors or misconceits which the holy 
penmen opposed, and how far they argue on the truth of Christianity, 
or on the concessions of their adversaries. Hence length of time, far 
from diminishing disputes, has rather enlarged the field of contro* 
versy ; this is also increased by those passions and weaknesses from 
which the best of men are not free, and which often darken things 
clear in themselves; hence the difficulties of an honest Christian : 
whom shall he choose to follow ? and when he has chosen, with what 
security and confidence can he proceed ? In these difficulties, when 
urged as arguments against religion, two things are to be considered t 
-—I. How far they aJfect the authority of the gospel, which, if it be 
so dark and obscure, that common honesty, with common sense, is 
unable to discern the will of God in it, cannot be designed by God 
as a measure of religion. II. With respect to ourselves, how we may 
iattain to a certain rule of religion under the gospel revelation, not- 
withstanding many, and sometimes inexcusable, controversies. On 
the whole, if these difficulties appear not to affect the authority of 
the gospel, nor preclude us from a knowlege of the faith and obe- 
dience required under it, the controversies cannot in reason be urged 
as objections i^ainst revealed religion. 

I. The authority of revelation depends on this, that it is the will 
and word of G od ; and he who knows that he possesses the word of 
God, knows he possesses a revelation of certain authority: hence 
arises the question, how far these two distinct acts of knowlege are 
attainable ? that is, to know who spoke such or such words, and the 
true sense and import of them; since these are two independent 
things. This shown by ordinary cases, and by the parables which 
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our Saviour delivered to hb Apostles ; so that in revelation the case 
is the same as in human laws; for a man may be certain of theautho* 
rity of these, and yet be unable to expound them. This farther con- 
firmed by the proper proofs of a revelation » and their operation on 
the mind prior to our distinctly understanding all its parts ; this want 
of understanding being no objection to its authority, which is founded 
on proofs which the objection cannot reach ; on the qualities of the 
person sent to make the revelation, or the main end and purpose of his 
coming, and on the miracles he gives in evidence of his commission : 
so that, although we do not fully comprehend it, we are bound to 
receive it as the word of God. Doctrines are not proved by mira- 
cles ; miracles proving only the authority of the person, which is the 
ground of our receiving the doctrine ; so that the authority of the per- 
son is one thing, and to know what he says another : his authority 
makes the law ; our want of knowlege with regard to his meaning 
will not unmake it; otherwise ignorance would be the supreme 
authority. The question — why then should the law of God be 
obscure, which from its nature we must suppose was to be under- 
stood, and to be our rule of life ? — brings us to consider whether the 
supposed difficulties and obscurities of the gospel retider it unworthy 
of the wisdom of God. The Christian revelation is contained in 
the books of the New Testament, which, being of different kinds> 
must be differently considered ; had they been so considered, the dif- 
ficulties of some parts would not have been urged as an objection to 
the revelation itself: these books are either historical, doctrinal, con* 
troversial, or a mixture of the two last. The first relate a plain and 
simple story, the different accounts of which vary no more than might 
naturally be expected from different pens : the second contain those 
matters of faith and rules of duty which regard not particular cases, 
but are intended for the use of the whole world : ana these are most 
clearly expressed : take for example the honor and worship which 
we are enjoined to pay to God — ^the plain terms in which idolatry is 
condemned — the duties we owe to each other — or the peculiar bene- 
fits which we receive from Christ's death, God's pardon, assistance, 
&c. : all are declared without any obscurity ; and with regard to 
them there is a perfect harmony among the inspired writers. Still it 
is said there are difficulties in Scripture : so there are ; but they are 
such as do not interfere with the clear revelation made by Christ : 
and if there had been no disputes with the Jews or others, the diffi- 
culties contained in the third or controversial class had not existed. 
St. Paul, as in duty bound, spoke of election or reprobation ; but if 
he had not spoken of them, our gospel had not been less complete : 
but both he and the other apostles had to root out prejudices and 
errors which stood in the way of the gospel. Many difficulties arise 
from our applying things pointedly spoken by the apostles, to the 
general doctrines of Christianity. Hence many disputes in which 
men have forgot the plain parts of Scripture, to worry each other 
about obscure ones : this point enlarged on. There are other diffi- 
culties also which belong to religious men rather than religion ; such 
as the disputes and nice inquiries of the schools; but what have these 
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to do with the gospel ? so also there are doubts about the sacraments, 
how or what grace they may confer; but this one point is clear — he 
that believeth and is baptised shall be saved. These difficulties how- 
ever, it may be said, are so blended with the cause of religion, that 
they render the gospel of little use as a rule ; the straightness of which 
by these means cannot be discerned by the generality of mankind. 
This leads us to the second head, i. e. a consideration of these difficul- 
ties with respect to ourselves. The Scriptures contain a plain intelli- 
gible system, and there would be no great difficulty if men would 
follow what they do and may understand ; but they will make rules of 
life for themselres from passages which they fancy they understand, 
but do not : how is this to be. counteracted ? It is at every man*8 
peril, if he makes any rule to himself, contrary to the plain express 
commands of God, which he does or may easily understand. Human 
and diyine laws in this case compared, and the same shown to hold 
good. The understandings however of men being different, there 
may be a latitude even here, which we cannot determine, but which 
God, who is to be the judge, both can and will ; and the great diffi- 
culty which men make in this case, seems to arise from their mis- 
apprehension of the judgment of God. Among men all are judged by 
the same rule : no allowance is made for different capacities and cir- 
cumstances: but all who are esteemed to haye reason enough to 
govern themselves are concluded under one law : if then you consi- 
der the judgment of God to be like that of men, no wonder you ask 
how ignorant persons should come to the knowlege of their duty. 

Conclusion : God, who, though he gave to all men one law, has 
given to each his peculiar capacity and share of reason, will judge 
accordingly ; we may therefore safely trust this difficulty with God, 
and doubt not but he will judge righteously. 



DISCOURSE XVI. 



EPHESIANS, CHAP. II. VERSE 18. 
For through him we both have access by one Spirit unto the Father. 

The text rightly understood will give us a distinct conception of 
the Christian religion as distinguished from all others, natural, or 
preteuding to revelation ; inasmuch as the access unto God which this 
opens to us, is different from that exhibited by the others. All reli- 
gions having the same end, viz. to please God, by serying him 
according to his will, for the sake of happiness here and hereafter, 
they differ in the means which they prescribe for this purpose. Two 
things to be regarded in the choice and appointment of these means ; 
the holiness and majesty of God, and the nature and condition of 
man :' reasons for this given. In all places where the gospel is 
un known ; or schemes are set up in opposition to the gospel, men 
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split on one or other of these rocks : the gentile religion is inconsist- 
ent with God's holiness, as allowing of impure rites and vicious 
practices; injurious also to his majesty, as dividing the honor due to 
him among the creatures; natural religion again, founded on the 
purity and holiness of God*s nature, prescribes a worship pure and 
holy, but prescribes it to men who have lost these qualities, and are 
unable to perform the rigorous conditions : thus it requires brick, as 
it were, without straw ; and can afford no settled peace or satisfac-. 
tion. Hence it appears how deplorable the condition of mankind 
must have been without the interposition of God by a new revela- 
tion ; since every religion that could be framed would be deficient in 
one or other of these respects : this point enlarged on. The Christian 
religion alone has effectually provided against both objections : this 
shown at some length. 

Some observations drawn from the text, and what has been 
already said on it. First ; These means of salvation which Chris- 
tianity has provided, viz. the assistance of the Spirit, and the media- 
tion of the oon, were necessary to the life of the world, the state and 
condition of man considered. Not meant that they were so abso- 
lutely necessary that an all-powerful and all-wise God could not save 
the world by any other method ; but that the condition of man before 
the coming of Christ was such that he could not, by the help of 
reason and nature, so apply himself to God as to be secure of his 
pardon and mercy; but there was a necessity of providing other 
means ; and those we have being made choice of by God, we may 
safely affirm that such were necessary for the. salvation of the world. 
The truth of the proposition thus limited, plainly shows the reason- 
ableness of the gospel, and God's wisdom in the revelation of it : for 
suppose the contrary to be true, that men were able of themselves to 
do God's will, engage his favor, and obtain salvation, and it will then 
be hard to account for the reasonableness of Christianity and God's 
wisdom, which provides preternatural assistances to serve ends which 
could be accomplished without them : but if we consider man in the 
state in which Scripture represents him, we shall see the want there 
was of the Mediator for our. reconciliation with God, and the Holy 
Spirit for his influence in subduing our unruly passions. The economy 
of God in the gospel dispensation, closely shut up in the words oi 
the text, explained : for a distinct conception of it, we must conceive 
the Spirit of God as always present with us ; the Son as always in 
the presence of the Father ; each exercising their respective offices : 
this will teach us what it is to have access by the Spirit, through 
Christ: this point enlarged on. But, 

Secondly ; These being the necessary means of salvation, it was 
likewise necessary to reveal to the world the doctrines concerning 
the Son and the Holy Spirit : and the belief of them is necessary to 
every Christian, as far as the right use of the means depends on the 
right faith and belief of the doctrines. Whosoever denieth the Son, 
saith St. John, hath not the Father: for since we can only come to 
the Father through the Son, to deny the Son is to cut off all com- 
munication between us and the Father. The same may be said of 
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the blessed Sfxirit, through whom we are in Christ : if any man, says 
St. Paul, have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his: our 
Saviour himself has told us, this is eternal life, to know the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 

When we were to be put under the conduct of the Spirit, and all 
our hopes rested on obedience to his holy motions, was it not neces* 
sary to inform us who this Spirit is ? and that he is sufficient to the 
office allotted him, tiz. to instruct us in the ways of God, and to 
rescue us from the powers of evil? Human reason may find it hard 
to conceive that this holy Spirit is the eternal Spirit of God, &c. ; 
but it would be harder still to believe that the Spirit could do what 
is ascribed to him in Scripture, unless he were this glorious person : 
this point enlarged on : God therefore has dealt with us more like 
reasonable creatures, in declaring the dignity and power of the per* 
sons in whom we are to trust, than if he had required from us the 
same faith in them without such a declaration : and this shows how 
foolishly men sometimes charge God, when they complain of the 
heavy burden laid on their faith and understanc&ng by the gospel 
doctrines in this respect. 

We see now what every Christian has to hope for from the assbt* 
ance of the Spirit, and intercession of the Son : we were all strangers 
to God, and children of disobedience ; but are now reconciled to 
bim, and can approach him as our loving Father. Having this 
access, our all depends on the use we make of this great privilege* 
By having access to God, we are not placed in a state of security^ 
but in one of probation : this idea enlarged on to the end. 



DISCOURSE XVII. 

EPHESIANS, CHAP. II. VERSE 8. 

For by grace are ye saved througb faith ; and that not of yourselves ; it 

is the gift of God. 

Introduction : showing what is taught in the compass of the 
text : in discoursing on the proposition, that faith is the gift of God, 
it is shown. First, What the Scripture doctrine on this head is. Se- 
condly, Some considerations proper to the subject are suggested. — 
I. The faith spoken of in the text is such a faith as is necessary to 
salvation : various significations of the word faith in Scripture laid 
down ; shown not to be that faith of which the Apostle speaks : how 
far the natural gifts of sense and reason can carry us, explained : the 
result is barely the assent or dissent of the mind to the things under 
inquiry. With regard even to these first rudiments of faith, our will 
and inclination are necessary for the exercise of that reason and 
knowlege which may lead us to them : our will and inclination shown 
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to be generally ayerse to this inquiry : example drawn from men's 
conduct at the first preaching of the gospel : to enable us fairly to 
examine the truth of a divine revelation, a right disposition of mind 
is required, according to our Saviour's own words, John vii. 17* : 
this disposition is not natural to man : to prepare his mind therefore 
for the reception of gospel truth, is the work of the Spirit; this 
shown by many examples to be the language of Scripture. Faith 
also shown to signify trust and reliance on God, and on his promises 
made by his Son : gaving faith described as an active principle, 
influencing the mind to obedience to the law of God : this the fttith 
to which we owe our growth in Christian graces and virtues : this the 
faith spoken of by St. Paul. Faith shown to be made up of the 
concurrence of the will and understanding ; the latter of which is the 
rule to judge truth by ; but the former not the right rule of action 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit: this shown from Scripture.--* 
!!• Considerations on the subject suggested. It is shown that our 
ascribing faith to the operation of the Spirit, does not make it cease 
to be a reasonable act of the mind ; ana that the gift of the Spirit 
leaves a man free to examine the proofs of religion, influencing his 
mind neither one way nor the other in judging of the truth. Faith 
is not perfected but through obedience : it is one thing to judge with 
reason, and another to act with reason : the Spirit is given to us that 
we may not only think, but act, like reasonable creatures. If God 
had erer promised to force and subdue our reason to a belief of the 
gospel, he might have spared the signs, and wonders, and miracles 
which accompanied it. The method by which we arrive at the 
knowlege of spiritual truths shown from the second chapter of 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians. Second consideration : the 
Scripture is not express regarding the measure in which the Spirit is 
given : yet all to whom it is given do not obey it ; whence it is 
evident that all who are lost are not lost for want of God's aid. He 
has engaged to give us all things necessary to salvation : as far there* 
fore as the Spirit is necessary, we are sure of it : as men improye in 
holiness, they contract a greater familiarity with the Spirit: the 
inference from this is, that we should endeavor to work cmt our sal* 
vation with fear and trembling, for God worketk in ua. Sec. ; and if 
we cease, he will withdraw his grace. Conclusion : signs and marks 
of divine grace in the regenerate are obedience to the will of God 
and good works. 



DISCOURSE XVIII. 



PHILIPPIANS, CHAP. II. VERSES 12, 13. 

Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling : For it ts God 
which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure. 

Introduction : statement of the unhappy disputes in the Chris- 
tian church relating to the natural powers of man to work out his 
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own salvation » and those relating to the grace and assistance pro* 
mised in the gospel. Inconsistent as these things may seem to be, 
St. Paul has thought fit to join them together : his doctrine con- 
sidered, and the natural consequences which a Christian should draw 
from it. The text consists of two parts — an Exhortation, and an 
Argument to enforce it : the argument at first sight may appear to be 
false, as leading to confidence and assurance rather than to fear and 
trembling. This explained by the different significations of the word 
fear: there is a fear of our enemies, and also a fear of losing the 
love and good offices of our friends ; which latter fear excites us to 
conform ourselves to their inclinations. That this is the fear of 
which the Apostle speaks, shown from the beginning of the chapter, 
where he so strongly presses humility on his converts ; and also from 
the two verses following the text, dxi all things without murmurings 
and repinings, that ye may be blameless and harmless, &c. The 
Christian law indeed is fortified with rewards and punishments, as 
motives of obedience : it is shown however that the fear arising from 
them is not meant : the exhortation in the text belongs to all men, 
even the most perfect Christians : it is different therefore from the 
fear which belongs to criminals and slaves, and which perfect love 
casteth out. The reason why we ought to fear, viz. because God 
worketh in us both to will and to do, examined. Totally dependent 
as we are on God, this fear has more of care and solicitude in it, 
than of terror and amazement : the text shown to be parallel to that 
passage in St. Peter, Give diligence to make your calling and election 
sure. Farther, this fear shown to arise from a proper sense of our 
own insufficiency and dependence on God ; according to the 
Apostle's expression, let him that standeth take heed lest he fall : 
this shown to be a just and holy fear, not injurious to the love of 
God towards us, nor to our faith and hope in him. From this 
account of holy fear, the meaning of the expression, work out your 
cum salvation with fear and trembling, will easily appear to consist 
in care and diligence to set ourselves to perform the will and com- 
mands of God. It is shown that there is something in the language 
used to explain the doctrine of grace, liable to be abused by ignorant 
or crafty men ; this language tried in a common case, to guard men 
against being misled by mere sounds. Consequences of the doctrine 
and exhortation in the text considered. — I. It appears that the 
Christian state is not a state of security ; for if so, the Apostle's 
exhortation would have no meaning: the Philippians themselves 
had received grace ; and if grace once received cannot be lost, what 
had they to fear ? That we fear, is no argument of mistrusting God ; 
our fear regards ourselves; and our best security is this fear. — 
II. From the Apostle's command, work out your salvation, we see 
how necessary good works are. The good works of Christians do 
not deserve all the hard words that have been bestowed on them, if 
the words, he worketh in us, &c., be duly considered ; for they are 
the fruits of his Spirit. Conclusion : the manner in which God 
works for the faithful explained. By the argument drawn from it 
for fear and diligence, it' is evident that he does not work irresistibly.; 
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lie enables us to work ; our danger therefore is from ourselves, and 
we alone can defeat our own hopes. 



DISCOURSE XIX. 

LUKBy CHAP. XIIU VERSES 23, 24« 

Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that he saved ? And he said 
unto them. Strive to enter in at the strait grate : for many, I say unto 
you, will seek, to enter in, and shall not he ahle. 

Introduction; concerning the many nice speculations that 
have arisen regarding God's final judgment of mankind. One of 
these proposed to our Saviour in the text ; in which and the follow- 
ing verses his ans^r is recorded ; an answer applicable not only to 
this, but to other questions of the like import : for the better under« 
standing of this answer we must consider why men, not content to 
examine themselves by the law of God, are for launching out into 
the mysteries of his judgment. They are commonly influenced by a 
consiaeration of their own circumstances. Every man leaves the 
way open to his own salvation, though he may bar it against others : 
Ibis the case with the great advocates of election and reprobation : 
being secured themselves, they despise the virtues and moral attain- 
ments of all men, and doom them to destruction. The conceit of him 
who asked the question in the text shown to be akin to this, from the 
peculiar prejudices of the privileged Jews. Our Lord's answer is 
levelled against these prejuaices, and is a declaration that the salva- 
tion of God should be extended to all people. The controversy 
among Christians concerning the salvation of the heathen worlds 
shown to turn on a different point from that of the Jewish prejudice ; 
and to cany not with it the same contempt of mankind : still the 
limitation of God's mercy may be found to be as presumptuous in the 
one case as in the other. The answer of our Lord in the text given 
to such inquirers, both for instruction and for rebuke. The opinions 
akeady mentioned confine the mercy of God ; but there is another 
which goes to the contrary extreme, and sets the doors of heaven 
open to all comers : they who entertain it seem to rely intiraiy on 
God's mercy and the infirmity of human nature, both of which they 
paint in the strongest colors : they suppose that God will never make 
all, or most men miserable, and therefore think to escape in the 
erowd. Such inquirers as these shown to make a mistake in their 
reckoning ; for if it were just to punish sinners, no reason why twenty 
shottld not be punished as well as ten, or one hundred as well as 
twenty : men shown not to be of so great value in the eyes of God : 
these persons therefore are exhorted to leave others to God's justice 
and mercy, and itrive themselves to enter in at the strait gate, 

PART I. D 
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As our Saviour did not thiDk fit to satisfy the curiosity of the 
inquirer, it is yery presumptuous in any one else to pretend to answer 
his question : natural religion will not satisfy us on this head, nor 
can it be expected that Scripture should do so. Two things however 
there are in which every man has a right to require satisfaction : one 
relates to the method of God's dealing with men, and comes to this, — 
whether all men are capable ; and, if not, who are capable of salva- 
tion ? The other relates to our own conduct and behavior ; and is 
— on what terms may we expect salvation ? These two necessary 
inquiries our Saviour clearly and expressly answers : as to the first, 
he tells us that salvation belongs to all men, of all climes : as to the 
second, he declares that all the workers of iniquity will be excluded 
from the presence of God, and therefore exhorts us to strive to enter 
in at the strait gate ; and in order to quicken us, he says farther, 
that many who seek to enter, shall not be able. Being thus instructed, 
what right have we to demand more ? It is not necessary either for 
a teacher of religion to declare more, or for a learner to know more : 
the effect of knowing more would be injurious, both to good and to 
bad men : this point enlarged On ; and if it can«serve no good pur^^ 
pose to know the certainty of our own future condition, what can it 
serve to know that of others ? such a curiosity irreligious : no wonder 
therefore that it is not gratified. Absurd to expect judgment before 
trial. The scope which men give to tbeirimaginations on this sub- 
ject, when they leave their only sure gikide, the word of God, shown 
to be always dangerous, sometimes fatal. Conclusion : the neces- 
sity of each person resolving to take care of himself, which is a 
sufficient employment. 



DISCOURSE XX. 

LUKE, CHAP. XII. VBRSE 48. 



Unto whomsoeyer much is given, of him shall be much required ; and to. 
whom men have committed much, of him will they ask the more. 

The equity of the general rule in the text is so apparent as to need 
no explanation : the single mite of a poor widow is an offering fit 
for Qod, which from a rich man would hardly be decent charity to a 
poor widow : and this is the case wherever the rule is applicable. 
Vet we are very apt to mistake this general maxim in its application 
to particular cases ; for then self-love and self-interest overlook the 
true proportion of those things from which its equity arises : this 
proved by the mutual claims of men on each other, who always over- 
rate the abilities of others, or undervalue their own, as suits their 
purpose : hence we seldom please our superiors, or satisfy our in- 
teriors. As this rule has place in all the offices of life, it ought 
especially to ioftuence the distribution of rewards and punishments ;• 
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hot tfae weakness and the wickedness of men have almost wholly ex- 
cluded it from human courts of judicature : I his point enlarged on. 
Could we but introduce a judge endowed with a perfect knowlege of 
men's hearts, the text would be the rule of court : and sinoe there is 
such a judge and such a court, we must attend to the application of 
it to ourselves, since mistakes will finally be fatal ; and there is so 
much the more reason for our care, as we are apt to make such un- 
reasonable allowances for ourselves. We often see men, who have 
no hopes of being justified by the terms of the gospel, take shelter in 
the general declaration of the text, and imagine they see an equity in 
their case, which shall stand between them and the rigor of the gos- 
pel law : perceiving plainly a connexion between crime and punish- 
ment, and being conscious of crimes, they have no way to ward off 
punishment: but when they think on the text, they immediately 
infer that to whomsoever Uttle is given, of him little shall be required; 
hence they conclude that all their errors and mistakes are well 
secured, ^c. This is one step towards justification ; but this is over- 
ruled by conscience : they then urge that the power of executing 
what is commanded is necessary to make men accountable; they 
recollect all their temptations and excitements ; and being partial 
judges, conclude it was not possible for them to do otherwise than 
they did; and thus securea, they fancy themselves fit to appear 
before Christ, and there to plead his own rule of equity against the 
precepts of the gospel. Allow this plea, and it will justify all men ; 
though it must reflect dishonor on their Maker, who has by reason 
and revelation declared a judgment to come. Few men are so bad 
as to choose wickedness for its own sake ; error or passion are pleaded 
in all cases. The Canaanites were greatly in error, and the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom and ' Oomorrah had violent passions ; yet the fire of 
heaven spared not these» nor the sword of Joshua those. Did they 
then sin, or was the judge unjust? But if men's passions are so 
strong that reason is of no use but^to contrive means for their grati- 
fication, God cannot be justified in giving to such creatures any 
notion of a judgment to come ; and how irreconcileable it is with his 
goodness, to arm the little reason we have against us, so that it shall 
always place fears before us, which yet can have no relation to us. 
To clear this matter, we must consider two things : I. to what in- 
stances this rule of the text is extended by our Saviour and his 
Apostles : II. how far we may extend and apply it by parity of 
reason to other cases. To bring this inquiry within proper bounds, 
we must observe, in the first place, that the rule of the text is never 
applied in Scripture to excuse immoral actions on account of the vio- 
lence of temptation ; since even to indulge the passion is imputed 
as sin : he that hateth his brother, says the Apostle, is a murderer: 
this topic enlarged on. St. James also, (i. 13 — 15.,) describes all sin 
as the efiect of inordinate passion, which is not only no excuse, but 
is said to bring forth death. Scripture has recorded the immoral 
actions of many persons, but lust and passions were no excuse for 
them : this exemplified in the case of Ahab, who slew Naboth, and 
of David, who slew Uriah. In the verses before the text our 
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Saviour puts the case of those who received muchy and those who re^ 
, ceived less : of the latter he says, tkey shall be beaten for doing things 
worthy of stripes ; whence it appears that the strength of passion 
gives to rational beings no hope of being saved. Now the compari* 
son in Scripture lies between those who enjoy the light of the gospel, 
who are said in the text to have received muchy and those who are 
directed only by the light of reason ; and these are they who have 
received little. Now the verses before the text, together with the 
text itself, state exactly the condition of these two sorts of people ; 
from which we learn that to know the will of the Lord consists in 
having the light of God's word to direct us : for they who knew not 
the will of their Lord, are yet supposed to do things worthy of stripes ; 
which supposes them possessed of the light of reason, and the know- 
lege of good and evil. Secondly : sinners, under all circumstances, 
are condemned to punishment; both they who know their Lord's will, 
but do not according to it, and they who do things worthy ofstripeSf 
1. e. who not knowing his will, act contrary to the light which they 
possess: this exactly agrees with what St. Paul has declared in 
Kom. ii. 12. All however will be judged and punished in propor- 
tion to their knowlege ; which general determination agrees with a 
more particular one in Luke x. 13. 14. Explanation of these verses, 
showing the opinion of the Jews and of Christ himself on them. If 
we consider the world as divided into two parts, the one living under 
the light and direction of God's word, the other guided by mere rea- 
son and nature, we may learn from the maxim of the text — I. that 
no man shall be judged by a law of which he had no knowlege ; it 
being true of every moral action , what St. Paul affirms of alms-giving ; 
it shall be accepted according to that a man hath, and not according 
to what he hath not: — II. that immoral actions admit of no excuse, 
but will subject every man to the judgment of God ; morality not 
being founded primarily on the authority of revelation, but of reason, 
for the use of which every one must answer : to plead therefore pas- 
sion or temptation as an excuse foir acting against reason, is the same 
as to plead our iniquity as an excuse against punishment ; therefore, 
says St. James, to him that knoweth to do good, and doth it not, to 
him it is sin. It may be said that custom and education have ren- 
dered the notions of morality different, so that the things which ap-* 
pear worthy of stripes to some, seem to others to contain nothing 
criminal in them. Be it so : yet this avails nothing in the present 
argument : where there is no consciousness of sin, there is no room to 
look for excuses ; lyi^d whatever allowance may be made for those 
who sin without koowlege, it is certain that all who contrive excuses 
can take no advantage of this : for the very excuse itself shows tho 
consciousness of sin : it is a foolish thing to deceive ourselves into an 
opinion that we require not pardon : repentance may cause forgive- 
ness of sins, but no wit of man can ever justify them. — III. It ap- 
pears that all who know the will of God, and five under the light of 
the gospel, shall be judged thereby. Men act sometimes as if they 
might choose what law they would be judged by ; for as soon as they 
profess natural religion, they seem satisfied that they shall be judged 
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by their own notions; but if the gospel of Christ be, as it is indeed, 
the wilt of God, it will not be so easily dismissed : we may neglect 
the advice of a friend, but the law of our superior must be obeyed. 
True, you may perhaps say ; but this is the very thing we cannot ad- 
mit, viz. that it is the law of our superior. Beware, from the dread- 
ful examples of Chorazin and Bethsaida, of Tyre and Sidon, that 
your persuasion be not your crime. Here then is your case ; you 
have the gospel of Christ before you ; it claims your obedience on the 
most extraordinary credentials ; it cannot therefore be an indifferent 
matter whether you receive or reject this law; and you therefore 
come under the rule of the text. The gospel is a call to repentance 
from dead works, a summons to turn to the living God in works of 
righteousness and holiness : this the forewarning of John the Baptist ; 
this the doctrine of our Lord and his Apostles. If then the great 
promises of Christ belong only to penitents, who in newness of heart 
turn to God, how sadly do men impose on themselves, who trust to 
be saved by God's mercy, without doing his work, and continue in 
sin that grace may abound : this subject enlarged on to the end. 



DISCOURSE XXI. 

LUKE, CHAP. IV. VERSES i, 2. 

And Jesns, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and was 
led by the Spirit into the wilderness, being forty days tempted of the 
devil. 

Should we be asked (as the Apostles asked our Saviour the 
meaning of his washing their feet, which is related by St. John, xiii. 
12 — 17.) the reason of what is related in this text^ our answer is, he 
hath given us an example that we should do as he hath done. Even 
with good men who complain of the dangers which beset them, and 
that their prayers bring no blessing with them, we might expostulate, 
in the name and words of our Saviour, if I your Lord and Master 
have been tempted in all things like unto you, whence come your 
complaints ? To profit by these things which are written for our 
instruction, we should keep from nice questions; we should not pry 
into the secret methods of God's providence, since the gaspel contains 
sufficient inducement for us to admire his wisdom and goodness. 
In the case before us we want not matter of this kind : for the 
flattering hopes by which the tempter allured our first parents to 
disobedience, that they should be as gods, have been realised by 
means of our Saviour : this topic fully explained : here then we 
behold the wisdom and the goodness of God: by man came 
death, by man came also the plenteousness of redemption. Thus 
with respect to God, this temptation affords an ample subject of 
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praise and glory ; with respect to ourselves, it instructs Us regarding; 
our spiritual warfare, and supports us under it. All the tempter's art 
without doubt was displayed against our Saviour : hence we may 
learn the dangers through which we must pass in our way to happi* 
nessy and secure ourselves against the surprises which are so often 
fatal to heedless unguarded innocence : here also we may learn from 
the best example how to make the best defence. 

The lessons of Christian prudence and fortitude which are to be 
learned from our Saviour's conduct under the different trials being 
omitted, the circumstances of the temptation are considered, as 
recorded in the text, which relates that, immediately after his bap- 
tism, he was led to be tempted, being full of the Holy Ghost, We 
see the power of baptism and its blessings, to which all are entitled 
who partake of the baptism of Christ ; for he was neither born nor 
baptised for his own sake, but that we might become, through faith, 
heirs together with him of the promises of God. The spiritual 
advantages of baptism enumerated, affording us great privileges and 
room for vast expectations : yet how unsuitable to these claims do the 
circumstances of a Christian's life often appear ! This point enlarged 
on in the matter of a Christian's pilgrimage through life ; who, 
though he boasts of more than human strength, yet sometimes sinks 
even below the character and dignity of a man. Thus the promises 
of God become of none effect ; baptism sinks into a mere outward 
ceremony, which can no longer reach to the purifying the heart and 
mind ; and hence the enemies of the gospel take occasion to blas- 
pheme and ridicule the grace of God, as being nothing real. On the 
other side, it is certain that these prejudices have arisen from the 
mistaken notions of men concerning the grace of God : for having 
promised to themselves more than ever God promised, and finding 
grace to be not what they hoped it was, they rashly conclude that it 
is nothing ; and argue against the truth of God*s promises, from 
the vanity and delusion of their own. The absurdity of expecting 
the grace of God to ward off temptations without our own care, 
shown from human warfare. The Christian is called to the proof 
and exercise of his virtue, armed with the graces of the spirit, 
given him purposely by God ; which, had there been no enemy 
to fear, he had not needed ; having enough of his own to sit still 
and do nothing : but assistance is given us according to our dangers, 
and to whom much is given, of him shall much be required. From 
these premises two deductions are made: I. that the temptations 
which good men have to struggle with, are no proof that they want 
the Spirit of God, or that his favor and kindness is in any degree les- 
sened towards them : II. that the sins which Christians fail into and 
continue in, are no proof that they had not the Spirit, and grace suffi- 
cient to have preserved their innocence. These two cases con* 
sidered : the dread of the first is that bitter root whence the misery 
of good men mostly springs, who are apt to Imagine that, had tliey 
the Spirit of God, the wicked one would not dare to approach them ; 
or if he did, that they should soon be able to quench his fiery darts : 
but when the temptation, though often repulsed, still renews its 
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assault with redoubled force,, then, through their own fear that they 
are deserted by the Spirit of God and given up to destruction, they 
lose the power of vigorous opposition , and become an easy prey to 
the invader : our first care then must be, rightly to apprehend our 
own condition, and the dangers or difficulties we are to meet with, 
that we may be able to stand, collected both in courage and counsel, 
for a just defence, like the Author of our Salvation : hence we may 
learn that our temptations, so far from being a proof that we want 
the Spirit of God, are rather a proof to the contrary, and that he will 
not suffer us to be tempted above what we are able to bear : our 
Saviour was not tempted till he had received the Spirit. The 
circumstances of the temptation fully drawn out. Having read 
these, shall we complain that every day brings its trial, and every 
night its temptation ? shall we fear that God has given us up to 
anguish and despair in this world, and to inevitable ruin in the next ? 
Ought not each of us, remembering that Christ has led the way, say 
with the Holy Psalmist, it is mine own infirmity ? There is more 
reason to suspect ourselves, and to fear concerning the love of God, 
when all things are calm and serene about us, when our body is free 
from pain, and our mind from care ; then should we fear the enemy, 
when he thinks himself secure of us by leaving us alone in prosperity, 
the greatest of his temptations : hence the necessity to us who are 
prosperous, constantly exercising ourselves in the virtues proper to 
our station ; if we see others led to virtue through hardships and 
poverty, we can only attain to this through charity and humility : if 
God has called others to defend their virtue against the assaults of 
vice, we, who enjoy a free and unmolested virtue, must take care that 
prosperity be not our ruin : if others are obliged constantly to be on 
their guard, and have work enough to secure an unblemished inno- 
cence, we who are in the securest recesses of our Lord's vineyard, 
having no dangers to molest our peace, must zealously labor to till 
and improve the soil, that we may give a good account of the talent 
committed to us. Secondly, from our Lord's temptation it appears 
that trials and temptations may be great and severe, where the gifts 
of the Spirit are administered in the largest proportion ; and since 
those who are tempted may fall, (for otherwise temptations would be 
no trials,) it appears that grace may be sufficient; yet men may fall 
through the want of care and diligence on their own part. Our 
natural infirmities therefore, and a want of God*s grace, is a false 
comfort and no excuse ; for God suffers none to be tempted beyond 
what they are able to bear. The instruction to be learnt from these 
things, if we are so unhappy as to offend, is not to try to palliate our 
offences, or to charge God foolishly, but to labor, through a timely 
repentance, to correct what is done amiss, and thus return to our 
duty : God causes us to be tempted as a proof and trial of our virtue ; 
and if we offend, the only remedy is repentance through faith in 
Christ Jesus; which coming from a sincere heart will never be 
rejected* 
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DISCOURSE XXII. 

2 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. VII. VERSE 10. 

Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be repented of ; bttf 

the sorrow of the world worketh death. 

Keligious and worldly sorrow compared in the text. The* 
sorrow which arises from a sense of our iniquity is the cure as well a» 
the consequence of the evil we suffer in worldly grief : sorrow showik 
to be a remedy worse than the disease, and to add weight to our mis- 
fortunes. The considerations of philosophy, which place wisdom in 
an absence of passion, and teach us to submit with indifference to the 
evils of life, not applicable to religion r in natural evils sorrow gives 
us the sharpest sense of our affliction, and leaves us enfeebled both in 
mind and body : but in spiritual evils religious sorrow produces and 
increases the means of our recovery, chases sin and guilt from the 
soul, and renders it capable of the expectation of future glory. It i» 
shown to be the part of a friend to awaken in us a godly sorrow r 
example of St. Paul to the Corinthians : the blessed fruits of godly 
sorrow shown by the Apostle's words in the text. First, sorrow is 
distinguished from repentance, as^ it worketh repentance : secondly,, 
sorrow worketh salvation by means of repentance r thirdly, worldly 
sorrow produceth death : fourthly, the death wrought by worldly 
sorrow, being opposed to the salvation which follows repentance, 
may signify eternal as well as temporal death : these observations 
explained and enlarged on. First, godly sorrow is said to work 
repentance, and is therefore distinguished from it ; for if by repentance 
be understood sorrow for sin, we should say that godly sorrow pro- 
duces sorrow for sin, i. e. godly sorrow produces itself: repentance 
therefore, denoting change of mind, is the effect of godly sorrow, and 
the necessary condition of salvation : alliance between sorrow and 
repentance is explained, and the nature of sorrow in general con- 
sidered. The cause of our sorrow must needs be the object of our 
aversion : cases shown where sorrow is a ridiculous passion. Worldly 
sorrow makes us in general feel our misfortunes, but does not enable 
us to redress them : this not the case in spiritual concerns, where 
sin is the object of our aversion, and the misery we suffer through vice 
the best guide to virtue. Secondly, godly sorrow not said to work 
salvation immediately, but by means of repentance ; thus showing 
that a change of mind and life is necessary towards the obtaining^ 
God's mercy and forgiveness. A sense of guilt and misery leads us 
to the sorrow which produces repentance, and, by making us abhor 
our iniquities, produces that blessed change which is true repentance 
unto salvation never to he repented of. Fear may produce sorrow,, 
but not always repentance ; as in the case of Judas. The sorrow 
which does not bring forth repentance and reformation, is of nor 
account in the sight of God. Godly sorrow is that which respects- 
.God ; and this will always produce repentance, and be followed by: 
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salvation, in virtue of God's promises. Repentance unto life the 
greatest gift of God to a sinful world. Thirdly, a comparison is 
drawn between godly and worldly sorrow, showing the difference 
between them. Worldly sorrow is said immediately to work death: 
it brings forth nothing analogous to repentance : but confirms the 
evil disposition from which it flows: the causes from which worldly 
and godly sorrow arise being considered, the different effects which 
they produce are shown. Fourthly, the death which is wrought by 
worldly sorrow is opposed to the salvation which follows repentance, 
and may therefore signify eternal death. The natural effect of grief 
in general is to deaden the faculties, and render us useless to our* 
selves and others ; but the effect of godly sorrow is to destroy 
itself, and leave the mind in ease and tranquillity. Even in this m% 
sorrow for sin produces the pleasures of righteousness, whilst the 
worldly man, pursuing false enjoyments, is ever reaping misery : in 
the world to come the tears of repentance will be wiped away ; but 
the guilty tears of worldly sorrow will stand in judgment against us, 
and exclude us from the joys of heaven ; as it is forcibly expressed ia 
the words of the text, ' Uie sorrow of the world worketh death.' 



DISCOURSE XXIII. 

1 PETER, CHAP. IK VERSE 11. 

Dearly beloved, I beseech you, as strangers and pilgrims, abstain fronx 

fleshly lusts, which war against the soul. 

PART I. 

The exhortation of the text so common in Scripture, that there is 
no need of many words to explain the subject. The Apostle therein 
points out the general source from whence impure vices arise, viz. fnnii 
fleshly lusts : these are made, not to govern, but to serve the man : 
some are willing to call them natural desires ; and then they ask, 
how is it so heinous an offence to comply with those desires, which 
God, for wise reasons, has made part of our nature? This might be 
asked with respect to brutes : but man must also ask, why was reason 
and understanding given to him ? Does he act up to the dignity of 
his nature by following the example of the brutes, though they may 
fulfil the intent of their being ? This point enlarged on. 

It may be farther urged, why were these desires given, which are 
the cause of so much mischief, and iniquity, and of disturbance to the 
virtue eyen of the best men ? In replv to this, we must consider, how 
far these desires are natural. The desires which are common, and 
therefore may be called natural, are such as are necessary to the pre- 
servation, first of individuals, next of the species: at the same time 
that we find these natural desires, we also discover the ends which 
nature has to serve by them ; and reason thence discerns the true rule 
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for the government of them. Our bodies cannot be supported without 
constant nourishment; hunger and thirst therefore are natural 
appetites* given as constant calls on us to administer this support: 
ask any man of common sense how far they ought to be indulged ; 
and he cannot help seeing that nature calls for no more than is 
proper ibr the health and preservation of the body, and that reason 
prescribes the same bounds : excess therefore in these appetites is not 
natural, but vicious, &c. : the craving of an habitual drunkard is not 
natural, but the effect of long practised intemperance; and such an 
appetite is a crime rather than an excuse. 

In other instances of a like nature, they who have inflamed desires, 
commonly owe the excess of them to their own misconduct : there is 
a great difference between men of the same temper, where one shuns, 
and the other seeks temptation, &c. ; and since the relish for sin 
often outlasts the temptation, this shows that there is in sensualists 
a greater corruption than can be charged on natural inclination. 

Since then the desires of nature are in themselves innocent, and 
implanted in us for good ends; since God has given us reason to 
moderate and direct our passions, it is in vain to plead them 
in defence of sensuality, unless we could also plead that we are 
void of reason ; for if it be the work of reason to keep the passions 
within due bounds, the reasonable creature must be accountable for 
the work of his passion : this exemplified in the case of human ju- 
dicature.' Such then being the case, what motives have we to guard 
against the irregularities of the passions? In the strong and earnest 
exhortation of the text two'^re offered to us : I. that we are 
strangers and pilgrims: II. that fleshly busts wat against ike soul. 
On the first point, it is observed that St. Peter directs this epistle to 
the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, &c. ; whence 
some have thought that the text was applied to them exclusively, on 
account of their dispersion on the earth : it is shown that there is no 
force in this observation. A more suitable meaning of the words 
may be found in the first chapter of this epistle, verse 17. and in 
Heb. xi. 13. The notion extends to all mankind, and shows that 
the Apostle looked on alias strangers and pilgrims on the earth ; con- 
sequently the exhortation concerns all alike, and reaches as far as 
the obligations of morality extend : and this consideration, placed in 
this view, has great weight, with respect to all who have faith 
enough to desire a better^ that is, a heavenly country , &c. : this is 
putting all our hopes and fears with respect to futurity, in balance 
against the solicitations of sensual pleasure ; this is appealing to our 
reason to show the absurdity of seizing momentary enjoyments, in a 
place where we have no permanent abode, at the hazard of forfeiting 
an everlasting inheritance. The subject enlarged on, and supported 
by various suppositions. 

But why dwell on suppositions, when the truth of the case, fairly 
represented, will appear in a stronger light than any supposition can 
|>lace it ? 

If we have immortal souls, and that we have nature herself de- 
clares within lis, this place cannot be their native country : nothing 
immortal can belong to this globe, where all things tend to decay ; 
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•lid which itself shall one day be consained. If this were the only 
plaee to which we have any relation, we then might justly complain 
of nature on account of the provision she has made for man, who 
alone of all creatures here below would want a happiness suited to 
his capacity : but if something more is in reserve for him, his desires 
are well suited to his condition : and God's wisdom is evident in his 
having given to man desires fitted for nobler enjoyments than this 
world affords, since for man much nobler enjoyments are prepared* 
This being the case, what has a wise man to do, but to get through 
this world as he can, that he may arrive at those everlasting plea- 
snres which are in store for him ? What can he think of the enjoy- 
ments of this world, but that they are below the care of one who is 
bom to so great expectations ? Thus he must think even with respect 
to innocent delights : they are frail and transient ; he is immortal , 
&c.: but guilty pleasures must appear to him in a far more ugly 
form : he is hastening to the place where his heart is fixed ; they are 
robb^rsy which lie in wait on his road to intercept him ; to take away 
his life and his treasure, &c. 

Consider this case fairly, look to the glory and immortality placed 
before you, and then to the temptations which surround you in the 
world, to intercept your hopes ; and then say, if there could be a 
more powerful argument to abstain from fleshly lusts than this, that 
ye are Mtrnngers and pilgrinUy &c. ? 

Let m$ eat and drink, for to-marrow we die, say the disciples of 
Epicurus ; whose exhortation is suitable to their principle. No in- 
consistency in exhorting men to make the best of this world, when 
you teach them that no other is to be expected : but absurd to sup- 
port the same doctrine, without asserting the same principle. Sup- 
pose, however, this world to be only a state of trial, and that our 
appetites were given us partly for a proof of our virtue : the con- 
sequences of this admission considered. 

But perhaps it may farther be asked, how is it consistent with 
God's goodness to work such temptations into the very nature of 
mankind ? which comes in fact to this — How is it consistent with 
his goodness to make any thing which is not absolutely perfect; to 
make rational creatures, for instance, capable of doing amiss ? This 
point enlarged on. 

Conclusion : the desires of nature are ordained to serve the ends 
of nature : reason is given to man to govern the lower appetites and 
keep them within due bounds ; in this consists the virtue of man ; 
this the trial to which he is called ; and the prize is nothing less 
than immortality. 



PART II. 

The exhortation in the text is enforced by two considerations, 
nearly allied to each other : that we are strangers and pilgrims here 
on earth, and consequently have a better interest in another country 
which ought not to be neglected for the low gratifications of this : 
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whoeyer allows the principle, must allow the consequencer * This 
leads us to an inquiry worthy of all our pains, how far we may pur- 
sue the pleasures of this life, consistently with our hopes of a belter: 
some enjoyments there are not below the care of a wise and good 
man in this world, both in the cultivation of the mind, and in the 
pleasures of sense properly restrained : but whenever our appetites 
are too strong for our reason, and carry us beyond the bounds of 
temperance, to the injury of ourselves and others, then it is that our 
fleshly lusts do war against the soul ; then we wound our own souls, 
and, for the sake of momentary pleasures, expose ourselves to eter« 
nal death. The express command of the gospel against drunkenness, 
fornication, and such vices, coming as it does from one who has 
power to execute his decrees, ought to be a sufiicient argument to 
Christians : but the Apostle in the text goes farther, and lays before 
us the reason in which the command to abstain from fleshly huts is 
founded : this point enlarged on. If we consider wherein the dig- 
nity of man consists, and what are his means to make himself happy, 
we shall see clearly the ill effects of sensual lusts : no need of ab- 
stracted speculations on the subject. 

There is no man so little acquainted with himself, but that he 
sometimes finds a difference between the dictates of his reason, and 
the cravings of appetite : this discord is the foundation of the differ- 
ence observable among men with regard to moral character and be- 
havior : this point enlarged on. If our passions are to govern us, 
and reason only to furnish means and opportunities of gratifying 
them, it will be hard to account for the wisdom of God in making 
such a creature as man. If we have no higher purposes to serve 
than the brutes, why have we more understanding than they ? but 
\t would be well if we could say as much for some sensual men, a» 
we can for the brutes, who are ten times less mischievous, in having 
only appetites, without reason and the powers of contrivance, &c. 

Hence it is evident in what manner sensual lusts do war against 
the soul, considered as the seat of reason and all the nobler facul- 
ties. If we look into past or present ages, we shall see numberless 
instances of the pernicious effects of passion, assisted by a corrupt 
and depraved reason : this point enlarged on. 

But let us consider, that the only part of man capable of improve- 
ment is the soul : we can do little or nothing for the body ; and if 
we could do more it would be little worth : if therefore we have any 
ambition of being better than we are, either in this world of in the 
next, we must cultivate the mind. The excellency of a rational 
creature consists in knowlege and virtue, one the foundation of the 
other : these are what we ought to labor for : but sensual lusts pro- 
hibit our improvement in either, and do therefore war against the 
soul. 

As to knowlege, the best and most useful is the knowlege of 
. ourselves, of the relation in which we stand to God and man, and 
of the duties thence arising. Now this knowlege is such an enemy 
to sensual lusts, that a sensual man will be much indisposed to re- 
ceive it, because to him it is self-condemnation : hence the many 
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prejadices ia the world against the first principles of natural reli- 
gion , and the many arguments to destroy the distinction between 
soul and body, and all hopes of a future state. If the fear of God 
be, as in truth it is, the beginning of wisdom, sensuality cuts us off 
from all hopes of improvement, as rational beings, by choking the 
spring from whence all wisdom flows : it ties us down to the world, 
materializes the soul, and makes it incapable of conceptions worthy 
of itself: this point enlarged on. 

Secondly, virtue and morality are the distinguishing characters of 
rational beings; but these will always be lost ivhere the appetites 
have dominion. 

In all cases where our thoughts are confined to ourselves, and we 
aim only at our own interest and pleasure, we act on a principle 
destructive of morality : the ability we have of extending our views 
beyond ourselves, and considering what is fit, proper, and reason- 
able, with regard to others, is the foundation of morality : this sub- 
ject extended, and various instances given, in which sensuality makes 
a man overlook what is due toothers, and lose all regard for justice, 
equity, and compassion. 

Hence it is plain that the virtue of a man consists in bounding his 
desires within the limits of reason and morality : these limits the lusts of 
the flesh are perpetually transgressing ; every such transgression is a 
wound to die soul, which weakens its natural faculties, and renders 
it less able to discharge its proper office, ^c. Hence arises another 
consideration, showing how effectually sensual lusts do war against 
the soul, by extinguishing natural conscience, and not leaving a man 
leason and religion enough to repent of his iniquities : for the mind 
grows sensual by degrees, loses all relish for serious thought and con- 
templation, and contracts a brutal courage that cares neilher for 
God nor man : this point enlarged on. The sensual man has but one 
hope with respect to futurity, and a sad one it is, that he may die like 
the beasts that perish : but nature, reason, religion, deny him this 
comfort, and with one voice proclaim, that God has appointed a day 
in which he will judge the worlds The terrors of that day to sen- 
sualists and sinners described. Conclusion : a return to the argu- 
ment : the sensual man*s condition briefly reviewed : the sum of his 
account is, that he has his portion of enjoyment in this world with 
the brutes, and in the next his punishment with wicked spirits : this 
is the war which the lusts of the flesh wage against the soul : from 
such enemies a wise man ought to fly, for they have power to cast both 
hody and soul into helL 
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DISCOURSE XXIV. 



MATTHEW, CHAP. XXVII. VERSE 38. 

Then were there two thieves crucified with him ; one on the right hand, 

and another on the left. 

The text shows what different effects the judgments of God have 
on the minds of men : this strongly exemplified in the end of the 
two malefactors : hence appears the adorable wisdom of God, who, 
by these examples of justice and mercy brought so near together, has 
taught us to fear without despair, and to hope without presumption. 
Who does not tremble for himself, when he sees a man perish by hia 
Saviour's side, and wanting only faith to be saved ? What would 
not the dying sinner give to have his Saviour thus near him ? Yet 
the thief who had this advantage died in his lins, void of hope and 
comfort. Must the sinner then despair, and has God forgotten to be 
merciful? No ; behold him who is on the other side of the cross 1 
His state enlarged on : thus the case stands, with all the allowances 
made to it, which seem most to favor a death -bed repentance : and 
yet, as if Scripture had not noticed the wretch who died blasphem- 
ing Christ, nor given us cause to fear that a wicked life may end in 
a hardened death, the case of the penitent only is drawn into exam- 
ple, and such hopes built on it as are inconsistent with the laws of 
God, and the terms of salvation. The penitent, as soon as he knew 
Christ, repented of his sins : if the example pleases you, go and do 
likewise ; if you act otherwise, you like nothing but the lateness of 
the repentance ; and you would imitate the thief rather than the 
penitent Christian. If you fancy you can imitate and enjoy both these 
characters, you deceive yourself; his case cannot be yours; his 
example therefore cannot be your security : but suppose it were 
parallel to that of the dying Christian, yet it affords no certain hope; 
since the proof is as strong from the impenitent thief, that you will 
die in your sins, as from the other case, that you will repent of them. 
Time does not allow us to consider this case in all its views ; but 
only to point out the circumstances that distinguish it from that of 
the dying Christian ; and then to show what little hope this example 
affords, allowing the case to be what it is generally supposed to be. 
First, in all this perhaps there may be nothing which resembles a 
death-bed repentance : malefactors often lie in prison long before their^ 
trial and execution ; and if that be the present case, here is time for 
conversion; circumstances incline this way: these enlarged on; 
whence it is probable that he had learned the dignity and character of 
Christ elsewhere, and came persuaded of the truth of his mission : but 
how unlike to him are those who desire not to lie down Christians, 
though they would willingly die penitents. Secondly, no example can 
be drawn by Christian sinners from this great work, even if it was begun 
and finished on the cross ; since the conversion of a Jew or a heathen 
is one things and the repentance of a Christian is another. God ha^ 
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promised, through Christ, that the gins of a repentant and converted 
unbeliever shall be forgiven : this the penitents case : his pardon 
answers to baptismal regeneration, but has nothing to do with a 
death-bed repentance, and therefore affects not those who have fallen 
from grace once received. Thirdly, the crimes of this unconverted 
sinner were not so aggravated as the sins of Christians; he sinned 
against the light of nature, and the rnles of reason and morality : 
this topic enlarged on : he therefore had a better plea for mercy 
than the Christian who sins in despite of knowledge and the Holy 
Spirit; for to sin in hopes of pardon and the prospect of a late 
repentance, aggravates the crime, and is an abuse oi God's mercy. 
The guilt of the heathen and Christian sinner compared : for the 
former of these Nature herself pleads before her great Creator. 
If the penitent first learned Christ on the cross, how much 
more had he to say for himself than the Christian, who comes to 
make his peace at the hour of death ! £xample giren of this peni* 
tent's pleading before his Lord : ' Lord, I am one of those sinners, for 
whom thy Son now expires : I was conceived in sin : I have wan- 
dered in darkness, without the light of thy gospel and the help of thy 
Spirit : accept the poor remains of life, since it is all I have had to 
oner : receive my latest breath, which confesses my own guilt, and 
declares my Saviour's innocence : join me to him, as in death, so in 
life everlasting.' But can the dying Christian plead these things, 
after a hardened life of sin and impenitence, against the light of the 
gospel, and the proffered assistance of Grod s Spirit ? This matter 
more fkilly treated of. May not the Lord then say to such a one 
calling for mercy at his last moments, ' How long hare I waited in 
▼ain for these prayers ? how have you despised all my calls ? But 
though you could fly from the mercy of God, his justice will over-* 
take you.' Hence the wicked Christian's case is worse than that of 
the penitent on the cross ; which therefore is no example whereby he 
may expect mercy. Other circumstances fit to be observed, which 
render a death-bed repentance insecure. First, he that sins in hope 
of repenting at last, may sin so far as to become hardened and inca- 
pable of repentance : this reiection grounded on the case of the 
impenitent thief; who, though he had all the advantages which the 
other had, died reproaching Christ, and joined in that bitter jeer, if 
Hum ke the Christy come down from the cross. This example might 
be backed by many more in our own time : the cause of this is, that 
the Holy Spirit will not always strive with sinners, but leaves them 
to perish in the hardness of their own hearts ; for an habitual enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of sin, in the hope of repenting, renders a man 
at last incapable of it; he learns to fuahe a moch of sin, till his har- 
dened conscience is unable to feel the languishing remains of grace : 
hence the incapability of sinners to ask pardon on a sick-bed. Nei- 
ther can a man resolve how far he will sin, any more than how tall 
or short he will be: daily experience proves this; and happy are 
they who want this fatal experience I The moment a man gives 
himself vp to sin, he gives himself oat of his own power ; sets the 
paseioBS me ; and drowns the voice of conscience : and when reason' 
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and conscience are destroyed, religion must soon follow after them ? 
in this general rout, how can one poor resolution, that qf repentance, 
escape? This point enlarged on. Let those therefore who have it 
still in their power, consider their danger, and reason with their own 
hearts, even for a few moments, on which all eternity depends. 
Secondly, if you could preserve your resolutions of repentance, it is 
not in your own power to secure an opportunity of executing them. 
The thief on the cross died a violent death, happy in this at least, 
that he had no pretence to defer his repentance, in prospect of a 
farther opportunity ; nor was his heart to be allured by the pleasures 
of life, when life itself was so near expiring. From this death may 
we all be defended : yet without it which of us can hope for such 
favorable circumstances for repentance ? Whenever the sinner thinks 
of repentance, he finds it a work of such trouble that he is unwilling 
to set about it : no man is so old, but he thinks he may live one year 
more : hence the procrastination of his repentance, till sickness and 
infirmities render it impossible. This elicited the moving petition of 
the Psalmist : so teach tis to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. The way that men generally number their days 
causes only folly and wickedness ; and the years to come, which they 
rejoice in, render them careless of the great concerns of immortality ; 
hence their delusion. But suppose yourself in the thiePs case, and 
a day fixed, on which you are to die ; could you then delay your 
repentance ? could you then say, to-morrow will be time enough ? 
and if you would not do it then, why will you do it now? only 
because you think you will have time enough for this work here- 
after ; in this expectation death or its previous sickness arrives ; and 
thus very few think of repentance till they are confined to a sick* 
bed : so that the unfortunate death of the converted penitent on the 
cross was an advantage which few Christians will give to themselves. 
Thirdly, the death- bed repentance of a Christian will want another 
advantage peculiar to that of the thief on the cross ; a sound body and 
mind, capable of performing such acts of faith and devotion as are 
necessary to repentance and conversion : the different case of a sick, 
feeble, languid sinner compared with this : whence it comes that 
repentance is often impracticable to a sinner: but if he possess his 
sense and reason, yet the general result of his repentance is horror 
and despair : the fearful consequences of this state enlarged on ; so 
that even supposing all circumstances most favorable, you give him 
no security ; if he is not sensible of his sins and impenitence, he will 
die like the wicked thief on the cross; and if he becomes sensible of 
them, how shall he be preserved from such despair as will render hira 
neither fit to live nor fit to die ? Nothing but an extraordinary de<- 
gree of grace can preserve this man in a temper fit for repentance, 
neither too presumptuous, nor too slavish : but who can tell whether 
God will grant this at the last, to such as have rejected his constant 
calls ? It cannot be supposed that God intends to save Christians 
thus, which would be to make void all the rules and duties of the 
gospel. This matter more fully explained : if you do your best to 
obtain the promises of the gospel, happy are you ; but if you seek 
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new ways to salvation , joining the pleasures of sin to the hopes of 
the gospel, you deceive yourselves; tor God is not mocked. Con- 
clusion ; exhorting all who love their own souls, to work for their 
salvation while tlray have the light, for ike nigkt eomeik, wken no 
man can work. 



DISCOURSE XXV. 

PSALM LXXVII. VERSES 9, 10. 

Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? hath he in anger shut up his tender 

mercies? 
And I said, This is my infirmity : but I will remember the years of the 

right hand of the Most High. 

PART I. 

The text shows that the author of this psalm was manifestly under 
great dejection of mind when he penned it ; as he speaks of himself 
here and in the following verses as deserted of God^ and preyed on 
by the sorrows of his own tormented heart. The particular grief is 
not mentioned ; the sting of it however lay in this, that the Psalmist 
apprehended himself to be forsaken of God, which is doubtless the 
most insupportable and incurable of all afflictions, and one which 
neither medicine nor reason can assuage ; for tke soul refuses to be 
comforted. These fears and sorrows belong not to the vicious and 
profligate, who have not God in all ikeir tktmgkts : they live without 
reflection, and therefore without concern, and can be diverted by 
hearing or seeing what modest and humble sinners suffer from a sense 
of religion : but their day of fear is not far off; and when it comes, 
it will convince them that tke heart of tke wise is in the kouse of 
mourning: Ifut tke keart of fools is in tke kouse of mirtk. There 
is a great difference between the misgivings and misapprehend 
sions of a religious mind, and the fear which sinners often expe- 
rience : this difference explained : whence we can distinguish between 
the fears to which religious men are subject, and the fears of the 
guilty ; the former of which alone our text leads us to consider. The 
Psalmist manifestly speaks of the sorrows of a well-disposed heart, 
from the description which he gives of his conduct unaer distress ; 
though he might doubt as to his own condition, and the favor of God 
towards him, yet of the being, power, and wisdom of God he never 
doubted. This faith was the sheet-anchor of his salvation. A con- 
sideration of this afflicted good man's train of thought, and of what he 
regarded his only comfort and support, recommended. Whether the 
calamities which afflicted him were public or private, yet as long as. 
his thoughts dwelt on them, and led him to expostulate with God 
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for the severity of his judgments, he found no ease nor relief: a 
weak man cannot judge* rightly of the actions of a man wiser than 
himself; much less can a man judge of the ways of God, to whose 
councils he is not admitted : this topic enlarged on. Since then it is 
weakness to complain, and folly to judge, of the methods of God's 
providence, what part must we take ? Must religion be senseless 
and stupid, and shut out all reflection on the ways of God ? No : 
one way is open to us ; to trust and depend on God ; which is so far 
from being senseless and stupid, that in the pursuit of it we shall see 
opening before us the noblest views which reason or religion can 
afford. The method here prescribed is that which the Psalmist pre- 
scribed to himself. God has not left himself without witness : the 
great works of nature and of grace proclaim his loving-kindness to 
men ; hence we must admire his power and adore his goodness ; and 
therefore throw ourselves on his protection. Here then was the 
comfort of the Psalmist: here the cure of his grief, though the scene 
around him was dark and gloomy. The text then leads us to consider : 
I. That all complaints against Providence proceed from weakness 
and the infirmity of human reason : II. That a settled peace of mind 
with respect to God must arise from a due contemplation of the 
great works of Providence, which God has laid open for our consi- 
deration and instruction. Under the first head are included all the 
suspicions which are apt to rise in men's minds against Providence, 
as well as formal complaints : the first of this sort is, that God is too 
great and too excellent a being to humble himself to behold the 
things that are on earth. This one mistake seems to have been the 
whole of Epicurus's divinity : this topic enlarged on. To make his 
gods happy, he removed them from the government of men, whom 
he left alone without God or Providence : this thought, which has 
in all times been the refuge of sinners, has even entered into better 
minds, broken with grief, and tempted by their misfortunes to think 
thus. The grounds of this suspicion are weak and unreasonable : the 
fault is that men consider God's abilities to be like their own : but 
as it is absurd to argue from the powers of men to the powers of 
God, so is it to argue from the passions of men to the affections of 
the Deity : this point fully explained, Epicurus and his followers, 
who denied God's government of the world, denied also that he made 
it, and so far were consistent : but if we begin by considering 
the works of creation ; if we call to remembrance those years ^the 
right hand of the Most High ; we shall, from these manifest and 
'^undeniable works of God, be led to conclude justly with respect to 
the methods of divine Providence: this point illustrated from the 
• economy of the natural world. Another reason for suspicion of the 
tSonduct of Providence is, that men cannot discern any certain marks 
of God's interposition : they think that the inanimate and irrational 
parts of the world follow invariably a certain course of nature, and 
that men act as though given up to their own devices, and undirected 
by a superior power. The scoffers in St. Peter's time supported 
themselves on a similar observation, that all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation; concluding that they would 
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go on so for ever, and that there was no future state to engage their 
concern. But here are two great mistakes : First, the conclusion is 
not rightly drawn from the observation, supposing the observation 
true : Secondly, supposing the conclusion true, it does not answer the 
purposes intended. That the material world continues to answer the 
end designed, is the strongest evidence that it was made, and is con- 
ducted, by the highest wisdom and power : this fact illustrated from 
the edifices of human aitists. Another objection is, that the world 
continues in one unwearied course, and a repetition of the same thing 
is no sign of wisdom or contrivance. This observation can arise only 
from what we see among men, where there is some foundation for it : 
but it is great weakness and want of thought to transfer this observa- 
tion to God's works : this point enlarged on. But suppose the 
observation true, and the world to be now where it was at the begin- 
ning ; yet no conclusion can be drawn from thence as to its future 
continuance : the absurdity of arguing from the past and present 
state of things to their end, explained. The other part of the objec- 
tion, pointed against God's moral government of the world, examined. 
The great irregularity observable in human actions, and the mischiefs 
and iniquities which abound in the world, have tempted some to 
think that God does not concern himself with the actions of men, 
but has given them up to follow their own desires. It is justly 
observed, that there is a difference between the material and rational 
parts of the world : this difference explained. Matter, being capable 
of no action of itself, necessarily follows the impressions it receives : 
if, therefore, God is the mover, nothing but order and regularity 
can be expected. To suppose the material world to move irregularly 
and inconsistently with the end to be served, would be supposing God 
to act irregularly and inconsistently with the end of his own creation ; 
but in the moral world the case is otherwise : men have a power of 
acting for tliemselves, or else they could not be moral or rational 
agents: this topic enlarged on. The very difference observable in 
the conducting the material and the moral world, is the strongest 
presumption that they are under the direction of an all-wise being : 
this enlarged on. Moral agents cannot be invariably directed, from 
their very nature ; and the actions of such beings will be wise and 
regular in proportion to their wisdom : it is then only want of thought 
and reflection which furnishes objections, from the present state of 
things, against a divine Providence. But farther ; though men are 
moral agents, yet this excludes not God*s providence from human 
affairs, because this may be exerted consistently with their freedom ; 
and the distribution of rewards and punishments may be effected 
without overruling the wills or actions of the good and bad. God's 
power of life and death alone is sufficient for conducting the great 
affairs of the world : and the great variety of accidents, which 
cannot happen but as God thinks fit, may be effectual to punish or 
reward individuals, without any visible interposition of Providence. 
These secret methods do not indeed justify God's righteousness in the 
eyes of men, nor is it pretended that they are adopted for an exact 
administration of justice in every case : it is sufficient that they are. 
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or may be so used, over moral bekigs ia a state of probation ; which 
is a very different thing from the final administration of justice; 
Nor can the apparent unequal distribution of good and evil in this 
life be any objection to God's government over the world, unless it 
be proved that there will not be a day of reckoning hereafter : for 
supposing a future state, the present condition of things is quite con- 
sistent with divine justice ; which sleeps not, but waits to see fuH 
proof of the righteousness or the unrighteousness of men. At the 
appointed dissolution of this frame of things, the material world will 
have done its office, and may lie by till called out again by the 
Creator : but not so the moral world, for which another scene is pre- 
pared ; where all must answer for the use they made of God's gifts. 
Conclusion : exhorting men from all these considerations to contem- 
plate divine Providence ; whence they will see reason to confess 
their own weakness, and to say with the Psalmist, it is mine own 
infirmity. 
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The suspicions which incline men to doubt whether God does at 
all concern himself in human affairs having been considered, we now 
come to consider the suspicions which, consistently with admitting a 
general care of Providence over the world, lead men to fear that 
they are neglected or unkindly treated by God : this the case of the 
Psalmist, and these his fears. Of God's government he doubted 
not ; he applied to him in his trouble, but his grief was, that he 
found no return to his prayers ; when he remembered God, he was 
troubled; when he complained ^ his Spirit was overwhelmed; but 
this good man was so well grounded in religion, that in spite of 
doubts and fears, lie pronounced rightly in his own case of his sus- 
picions, ^i&is«« my infinnity ; he called to his aid the reflection, / 
will remember the years of the right hand of the Most High^ Ad- 
mitting then God's providence to extend over the whole world, it 
may be doubted whether this case descends to particulars, and 
regards the actions and well-being of individuals ; which, singly con- 
sidered, have very little influence on the well-being of the whole. 
With respect to the material world, we may easily discern that this 
suspicion is groundless, and built on the weak conceit that it is too 
troublesome to Providence to attend to the minate things of the 
world : this topic enlarged on. The case is not so plain with respect 
to moral agents and God's government over them : the reason of this 
shown from their very nature. With respect to the care of Provi^ 
dence over particular men, we may consider that every man consists 
of two parts ; one material, which is the body ; the other rational, 
which is the mind : with regard to the former, every single man 
manifestly depends on the preservation and care of Providence, as 
manifestly as the great bodies of the world do : this point enlarged 
on : hence our Saviour's question, as related by St. Matthew vi. 26. : 
this passage fully explained. Nor do we want more direct proofs of 
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God's care for men as moral agents : of this soft are the impressions 
and intimations which we receive from nature, that is^ from the 
hand of our Creator, for our government and direction : the know- 
lege of good and evil, the power of conscience, the passions of hope 
and fear, the sense of honor and shame, which are natural to man, are 
proofs of God's care, considered as moral agents ; and not the less 
so from their being common to all men; though ' possibly for that 
reason they have been less considered in this light. Was God to 
speak directly to every man, and rebuke every sinner, we should not 
doubt of his care for particular moral agents ; but we might reason- 
ably doubt, how consistent such methods woukl be with the freedom 
necessary to the morality of human actions : and yet this same care 
is taken, and the same things are done in a manner and method which 
do not interfere with the freedom of moral agents. This point fully 
explained from a consideration of the moral sense and human pas* 
sions : these are undeniable proofs of God's care for moral agents, 
and they reach to every particular man's case, who has not extin- 
guished the power of conscience. That this providence also extends 
farther, and interposes to bless and prosper the righteous, to punish 
and confound the wicked, cannot be doubted in a genera] way; 
though to particularise it is difficult and sometimes presumptuous, as 
the appearances of things will not answer to the observation : this 
point enlarged on. Another difficulty is, that the blessings of the 
righteous, and the punishment of the wicked in this world, seem to 
be conveyed by such natural means, and to be so according to the 
common course of things, thai; men seldom think of an immediate 
interposition of Providence, and there are hardly grounds to prove 
it; but to balance this difficulty, let it be considered: First, that an 
immediate and visible interposition of Providence in behalf of the 
righteous, and for the punishment of the wicked, would interfere with 
the freedom of moral agents, and not leave room for their trial : this 
is a sufficient reason for not using this method : Secondly, that this 
reason only excludes such methods of rewards and punishments here 
as are inconsistent with free actions; but does not exclude any 
methods not liable to this objection : Thirdly, that the natural course 
of things being under the direction of God, it is reasonable to believe 
that they are often disposed for the benefit of the righteous and the 
punishment of the wicked ; though we cannot observe it, as every 
thing appears natural and ordinary. The first proposition has been 
considered ; and the second is but a consequence of it : of the third 
no man can doubt who believes at all in the providence of God : 
this made out from a consideration of storms and plagues, and earth- 
quakes, and such like events. If this then can be done, it is reason- 
able to think that it is done ; it being altogether agreeable with the 
goodness and justice of God, and not inconsistent with his govern- 
ment of moral agents : the truth of this observation is equally appli- 
cable to nations and individuals ; for there are a thousand accidents 
in life (so we call them) on which the fortunes of men depend ; and 
how easy must it be for the power that presides over these accidents, 
to determine the fate of men^ and at the same time to escape their 
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observation ! Though it be unreasonable, because inconsistent with 
God's government, to expect that he should appear openly in support 
of good men, yet it is rational to expect, from his providence, that 
all things shall work together for the good of those who love him. 
This leads to the great difficulty of the case, vrhich relates to the 
sufferings of good men, and the suspicions vf^hich they are apt to 
entertain of God*s kindness to them when under affliction. These 
complaints to be met with In Scripture are of two sorts : one regards 
the national calamities of the Jews ; the other the sufferings of par- 
ticular men. The first is made the subject of the Psalmist's com* 
plaint in the text, as is probable from the conclusion of the psalm ; 
but however the Psalmist might be affected by the calamities of the 
people to whom he was so nearly related, yet from the scripture 
history of this people, we can hardly think their sufferings an 
objection to Providence : the reason of this explained. But the case 
of suffering nations in general is rendered so intricate by a great 
variety of circumstances, that it is hard to form a distinct judgment 
on it: this case fully made out from the following observations. 
I. Vice and immorality naturally tend to destroy nations and govern- 
ments, which is agreeable to our notion of God's justice and good- 
ness. II. It is also agreeable to our sense of justice and goodness, 
that nations quite corrupt and degenerate should not be suffered to 
prosper, and thus spread the contagion of their iniquities. III. These 
principles allowed, the difficulty is in the application of them to par- 
ticular cases : which application depending on circumstances which 
we cannot know, the objection arises, not from the reason of the case, 
but from our ignorance of it : and where is the wonder that there 
should be many things in the divine government which we cannot 
comprehend ? This topic enlarged on : whoever therefore enters into 
this complaint, may say with the Psalmist, it is my infirmity, 'The 
miseries of which good men have a share in all public calamities next 
considered. Complaints in this case must be considered as made by 
others in behalf of those who suffer, or by the sufferers themselves ; 
in the former case, a fact is assumed of which there is no proof, that 
the sufferers are righteous and innocent : hence it is a great weakness 
and infirmity to complain against Providence in such a case. The 
characters of men, in the eye of the world, depend on their outward 
behavior ; and we must judge and act according to this rule, which 
in God's dealings with mankind it is unsafe to follow, as it may 
easily misguide us, since the inward principles and sentiments of a 
man are only known to God, who searcheth the heart and reins : this 
topic enlarged on. But farther, even the sufferings of him who 
appears to be and is a good man, may give no just occasion for 
complaint ; since good men sometimes want admonitions to awaken 
their care, and trials to perfect their faith : unless therefore you can 
judge certainly of the end and purposes of Providence in permitting a 
good man to suffer, you can never with reason pass sentence on the 
ways of God. This is also true, when the righteous perish, to the 
eyes of the world, miserably : of which case the holy martyrs are 
instances. The truth is, since all men must die, in the time and 
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manner of death the difiference cannot be great ; and though it may 
be hard to reconcile ourselves to death, especially to unnatural and 
Tiolent death, yet it can really be no loss to a good man to die 
sooner : and this will account for the case of the righteous, supposed 
to suffer in the destruction of a wicked nation : they fall like other 
men, but they fall into the hands of God, who knows how to distin- 
guish their case, and to compensate their miseries. On the principles, 
therefore, of reason and religion, no objection can lie against diyine 
Providence on account of their sufferings. But who will say of a 
sufferer complaining in his own behalf, that a righteous man is suffer- 
ing unjustly ? We pray daily to God, not to enter into judgment 
with us: before a man then enters into judgment with God, let him 
ask himself, whether he has been guilty of no offence to deserve the 
punishment which he suffers? whether he is sufficiently perfect and 
approved as to want no trial ? As to the suspicions of Providence, 
and the care of God over us, which have in them a mixture of reli-. 
gious melancholy, they are of another consideration : they are often 
great bodily infirmities, and deserve compassion and assistance : but 
these disoiders do not usually break out against Providence, but 
rather turn on the sufferers themselves, who despair of mercy from 
not thinking themselves worthy of it : they therefore belong not to 
the present subject. 

Conclusion : showing the danger of censuring the methods of God s 
government : this point enlarged on, from a consideration of human 
governments. The great works of God, if duly attended to, declare 
his wisdom, goodness, and power ; and the voice of nature speaks in 
the language of the wise king, trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
and lean not to thine own understanding, Happy are they who 
listen to this voice ! whilst others, full of their own wisdom, daily 
condemn what they understand not ; and if ever they recover their 
right reason, their first step must be to confess with the Psalmist, 
it is mg oum infirmitg> 



DISCOURSE XXVI. 



PSALM XCiV. VERSE 19. 

In the multitude of my thoughts within me, thy comforts delight my souK 

The old translation renders it thus : 

In the multitude of the sorrows that I had in my heart, thy comforts have 

refreshed my soul. 

It is shown that the two versions of the text give light to each 
other, as well as that each expresses the sense of the original. The 
multitude of sorrows mentioned in one translation must be peculiar 
to men of reflection, since they are called in the other the multitude 
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of thoughtg* We l^arn that there are such sorrows from the words of 
the Preacher, £ccl. i. 18. If we follow his train of thought, and 
view the life of man under ail its circumstances, every step we take 
will yield a proof of his proposition, &c* But there is no end to such 
inquiries, nor much reason for them- Those who possess common 
understanding and common sense, must see and feel the evils that are 
in the world. The distemper then is plain ; but who can cure it ? 
The wisest men in all ages have endeavored without success to find 
a remedy : but yet the world is not the happier for their inquiries* 
The futility of their suggestions shown, who advise us to lay hold on 
the pleasures of life, or to rise above pain and sorrow, as though 
they were but phantoms of the imagination. We are not however to 
despair ; there is still one remedy for us, unknown to philosophers, 
and unsought by sensualists : and this we learn from the words of the 
text. The plain meaning of this is, that religion is our only real 
support against all human evils: with this no state of life is insup- 
portable, and without it no condition is tolerable. The truth of this 
assertion examined. There are some natural evils from which no cir* 
cumstances of life can deliver us: such is the fear of death, which 
is common to all, and never forsakes us. Divest a man of all the 
hopes of religion, and of confidence in God, and what has he to 
mitigate or lessen this evil ? If there be any pleasure in the idea of 
annihilation, it must arise from some very unnatural cause. This 
cause is sin, which, by making men afraid of judgment, makes them 
willing to compound to be nothing: this is not curing the fear of 
death; but is choosing death from dread of a much greater evil* 
Peath does not cease to be a natural evil ; nor does the fear of it 
vanish, when men hope to die for ever rather than come to judgment. 
Irreligion therefore is a support against the fear of guilt, but none 
against the fear of death. Supposing the unbeliever to be clear of 
all guilt which may create a fear of future judgment, what comfort 
has he against the natural fear of death ? Exhorting him to cast 
away all thoughts of death, is but bidding him not to see what is 
before him ; and if blindness and want of thought are securities 
against the natural evils of life, we must cease to be men, and to 
exercise our faculties, before we can lose the sense of these evils. 
When persons reason thus, they confess that they must destroy the 
man to cure the distemper ; and thus they prove either the physician 
a fool, or the evil incurable. Which of the two is the true case will 
appear, when we consider whether religion aflfords a proper remedy 
against this evil or no. Since death is inevitable, this world can 
afford no cure for the apprehension of it : the fear of it can be allayed 
by nothing but the hope of living again ; and this is the very hope 
which religion holds out to us. The man who believes in God and 
his attributes, cannot suppose that a Being so excellent sent him into 
the world merely to pass a few years in misery, or merely to live in 
perpetual fear of going out of it again. Though mortality is common 
to all creatures, the fear of death is peculiar to man ; and this fear, 
if it serves no purpose beyond this world, would render our condition 
worse than that of the brutes which perish, and would lead us to 
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•oppose that mao alooe was created for misery. The creatures made 
for this world hare sach fears only as are necessary for their pre* 
senration in it; bat man, ordained to eternal life, has such desires of 
life and fears of death, as are necessary to preserve to him that im- 
mortality for which he was created, and to lead him to wean himself 
from the world, and look out for a more certain abiding place. This 
is the language of God, speaking to us by the fears and hopes of 
nature : these the comforts that refresh the soul in the multitude of 
thoughts which distract it. But does not this hope bring with it a 
great increase of fear? for though the unbeliever may sometimes 
shrink at the thoughts of death, the believer has the terror of damna* 
tion and the consciousness of sin for ever in his sight. This allowed, 
which b the happier man ? Though there is no comparison between 
the fear of temporal and of eternal death, we are to consider that men 
cannot prevent this fear of a judgment to come. The irreligious man, 
though he may lose all hopes of futurity by his irreligion, cannot 
thereby get rid of the terrors and apprehensions of it ; whibt the fear 
of the religious man, though he may often have reason to fear, is yet 
a symptom of health ; for it leads him to repentance, and to put his 
trust in God. The religious man, if he fears, must blame himself, 
and not his religion. The fear of death arises from nature, is com- 
mon to all, and admits of no cure but through religion. The condi- 
tion of human life considered, it is shown that we must look beyond 
this world for solid happiness, and that the only true remedy against 
the ills of life is a sense of religion, and of the power and goodness 
of God : possessing which, we shall look with calmness on the cala- 
mities of the world, and with pleasure into the scenes of futurity. 
These are the comforts which, in the multitude of surrounding sor- 
rows, will refresh the soul. As the comforts arising from true religion 
are our only true support, so the loss of them frequently occasions 
despair, which is of two kinds : the one has God for its object, but 
considers him as an all-powerful revengeful being, devoid of mercy ; 
or thinks of itself as a vessel of wrath doomed to destruction : the 
other, judging hastily from the disorders and afflictions of the world, 
concludes that there is no God, or that he regards none of these 
things. The extreme wretchedness of these conditions idiown and 
com^mred ; compared also with the comforts arising from a trust and 
eonhdence in God. Two conclusions drawn from what has been 
said : First, as the evils of life force us to resort to the comforts of 
religion^ they are proofs of God's goodness to us, and agreeable to 
the wise ends of his Providence ; warning us not to set up our rest 
here, but to remember God, and keep a stedfast eye on the things he 
has prepared for those who love him : Secondly, since the evils of 
life cannot be avoided, and can only be cured by the help of religion, 
what a sad choice we make when we throw from us its comforts ! If 
we add to the terrors of death by renouncing the hopes of futurity, 
our condition even in this world will be deplorable. The comforts of 
religion can alone give a relish to the pleasures of this life, and 
enable us to bear manfully its afflictions. As in the muHitttde of our 
thoughts we shall find a multitude of sorrows, let us therefore keep 
God our friend, whose comforts will refresh our souls* 
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DISCOURSE XXVII. 

PSALM LXXXVIIT. VERSE 15. 

While I suffer thy terrors, I am distracted. 

PART I. 

As the comforts of true religion are our only support against the 
calamities of the world, so the terrors of religion, exclusive of these 
comforts, add weight to all our miseries. But these terrors do not 
spring naturally from religion ; for it is much easier to believe that 
all we see is chance, than that an ail*wise, all-powerfiil Being has 
formed us to be miserable, and given us a knowlege of himself that 
we may live in perpetual fear and distraction : yet this is often the 
case. Many are rendered unhappy by such fears, which, of all those 
that are incident to man, are most to be dreaded, and are, as the 
Psalmist says, distraction, A man in this sad state employs his 
time in finding reasons to justify his fears, and rejects every argu-i 
ment advanced for his consolation. This evil is the more to be 
lamented, because even virtue and innocence are not always a secu-t 
rity against it, but, on the contrary, make us sometimes think our-» 
selves worse than we are. But this wretched state, in which we 
sustain at once the burden of the righteous as well as of the wicked, 
is not always the worst of the case ; for those who are thus severe 
witli themselves, God will one day judge justly and righteously ; 
whereas, there are others who, not being able to bear these fears, 
desert religion altogether, and, imagining themselves not good enough 
to obtain its rewards, do all they can to deserve its punishments^ 
This is the case of those who drown their apprehensions of futurity id 
vice and intemperance ; also in some measure of those who harden theii 
minds against a sense of religion, and reject the belief of a God^ 
This latter irreligious phrenzy is the greater of the two, and more 
fatal in its consequences : for the weak man who fears God more 
than he ought, is more worthy of compassion than the bold man who 
despises htm. 

In every view the effects of these religious terrors afford us but a 
melancholy prospect : were they the natural effects of true religion, 
religion itself would be distraction, and not the reasonable service of 
a reasonable creature : unless we imagine that he who made us, takes 
a pleasure in seeing us lose our reason and understanding. The 
several kinds of these terrors, as well as their real causes, shown ; 
also the true cure for them pointed out, and shown to arise from the 
following sources : I. From uncertainty in religion : or, 11. From false 
notions of God, and of the honor and worship due to him : or. III. 
From a conscience wounded with a sense of guilt : or. Lastly, From 
some accidental intirmities of mind or body. If there be any of the 
human race so degenerate as to be void of all sense of religion, they 
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are evidently out of the question : but there are many whose minds are 
disturbed with a perpetual variety of opinions, like a ship tossed in a 
tempestuous sea. The concern which every man has in the issue of true 
religion, is too great to be left to chance and uncertainty : the question 
is, whether we shall die like the beasts that perish, or rise to immortality. 
If a man holds his mind in doubt, he divests himself of all the hopes 
and comforts of religion, and its fears and terrors take possession of 
his heart ; every thought of which, laboring under such uncertainty, 
deprives him of all present joy, and gives him no assurance of any 
hereafter. None can long endure this state, and all hasten to deliver 
themselves from these torments by various ways ; some by flying to 
business or pleasure ; others by forcing themselves to fix on some 
peculiar choice ; and thus some reject all religion, and some take all, 
without being able to give a reason for what they do. But all these 
methods, being artificial and without foundation, are overturned by 
the storms of life, and end in destruction. Let the man who has shut 
out of his mind all thought and reflection, be but awakened from his 
lethargy, and all his fears and terrors will return with double force; 
and he will find that his attempt to deliver himself from the uncer- 
tainties of religion, has deprived him of its hopes and comforts only. 
So again, the mind of the unbeliever, if he meets with any shock to 
disturb his peace, will return to its natural state. Whoever in the 
great concerns of life neglects to consult reason, will ultimately find 
bis reason return, and his second state much worse than the first. 
The question is, not whether those who prefer religion, notwithstand- 
ing all their doubts, are in a safe way, but how they are affected by 
its fears and terrors. The varieties in this case are so great and 
many, that the same considerations will not apply to all. Some may- 
believe the being of a God and his providence, but have doubts as to 
their own state hereafter : this is the best of this case ; here religion 
is all labor without any benefit ; and no man who does not think it 
certain of a future reward, finds any security in it; neither does he 
meet with any remedy against the natural fear of death, or consolation 
against the evils and afllictions of life. A man cannot have a true 
and just notion of God under this persuasion. While men are at ease 
in their worldly affairs, they may find some satisfaction in this kind 
of belief; but distress will shake them, and their religion will be 
void of comfort. 

But the worst of this case is, that when men are religious fromr 
fear, they carry their fears with them even to the grave. Not sa 
when religion arises from a just notion of God; for then every act 
of it is followed by a contentment which nothing can disturb. He 
who is religious, not because he knows it is right for him to be so, 
but because he dreads to be otherwise, is apt to fall into superstition. 
Hence we see, that some who are most devoutly disposed, are under 
a per|)etual uneasiness of mind. Others, seeing them in this state, 
conclude that religion is burdensome, and remain satisfied without 
inquiring into it : it is not easy to determine which is the wiser of 
the two. The religious man fears God, because he knows that, as a 
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wise, jttst, and good Father, he ought to be feared. His fear is full 
of love and reverence ; but the fear of the superstitious man is what 
the Psalmist calls dUtraetion, 

Hence we see how unsuccessful all these attempts are to cure the 
fears which arise from doubts in religion. What is to be done then ? 
God has given us reason , and provided the manifold works of nature 
and providence for its employment. The inquiry into the visible 
things of God will guide us by a sure clue to the acknowlegement of 
their invisible Author, and afford us a cure for those terrors which are 
apt to seize on unsettled minds. The man who thus acquires a just 
notion of God and his attributes, will find his way to peace, be the 
darkness about him ever so thick. It is in vain to seek for satis- 
faction till we know God, and can say in our hearts. We know in 
whom we have trusted* This will make our religion become an holy 
and reverential fear, unmixed with terror or confusion, and making 
us wise unto salvation. 

II. False notions of God, and of the honor and worship due ta 
him, are another source of religious terror. What has been already 
said proves how destructive the former are to the peace of mankind ; 
and the latter being derived from these false notions, the same obser- 
vations are applicable to it: this indeed may be illustrated by 
historical evidence ; viz. the sacrifice of children by their parents in 
the heathen world, and pilgrimages or processions in the modern ; as 
well as by those unnatural mortifications practised and recommended 
in some parts of the Christian church. All these are marks of a' 
slavish fear, and of a religion of terror. To this head may be 
referred the terrors of those who are disappointed in their expec* 
tations of worldly success, when they enter the service of God. One 
who resolves to be good, expects to be prosperous; and if any 
calamity befalls him, be thinks himself forsaken by God, and all his 
comforts vanish. Another having fallen into distress, applies to God 
by prayer ; and if he meets with no deliverance, he tails into the 
same fears, like the Psalmist, who said, I have cried day and night 
before thee* Why castest thou off my soul? &c. 

Such persons neither seek nor admit a remedy ; but giving them- 
selves up to despair, think they make a sacrifice to God. If true 
religion taught us to expect temporal prosperity in the service 
of God, we should rightly ascribe our sufferings to it : but as it 
does not do so, we ought not to charge God foolishly, and call that 
unfaithfulness in him, which is in fact the weakness and folly of man« 

Now these terrors being difficult of cure, inasmuch as they are not 
approachable to reason and advice, it is the more incumbent on us to 
guard against them before they come. As we ought in all conditions 
of life to limit our hopes and expectations within the bounds of pro- 
bability ; so the same rule should be observed in religion. We 
ought never to expect more from God than he has expressly pro- 
mised, or than he may consistently grant. If we exceed these 
bounds, religion will become our torment, and not our comfort : but 
we, and not religion, will be to blame. We should consider that our 
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afflictions are trials, and therefore that God will not relieve us from 
them at our request. In the great end, the salvation of our souls, we 
can only be disappointed by our own fault. This is our true comfort, 
and is sufficient to support us under present evils, and to relieve us 
from the fears of the lite to come. 

Conclusion : we see that religion, though it may afford an occa- 
sion, is not the cause of these terrors. If it be said, that, if there were 
no sense of religion, there could be no such terrors, we answer, it is 
equally true that» were there no reason, there would be no such 
Apprehensions ; but we do not blame God for giving us reason : let 
us not then blame him for giving us religion ; but let us use our 
reason to search after and know him, and then religion will be our 
«omfort ; and we shall be able to say to ourselves, and declare to 
others, ker wayt are ways of pleasantness^ and all her paths are 
peace. 

PART II. 

Two other kinds of religious terrors, with their causes, remain to be 
considered : Firstly, those of guilt, which can alone pretend to be 
consonant to true notions of religion, and to derive themselves justly 
from it. If there be any truth in religion, it is certain that God will 
judge the world in righteousness , &c. As this belief in virtuous and 
pious men is attended with peace of mind, so does it necessarily 
•produce tribulation and anguish in every soul that doth evil: this 
point enlarged on. The power of conscience is seen in all men : 
when we offend wilfully against our sense of good and evil, this never 
ceases to torment us with the apprehension of future misery, though 
nature has not furnished us with a distinct knowlege of what that 
misery will be. These natural fears of conscience are also rational 
fears t some natural fears may be overcome or lessened, as that of 
death by the comforts of religion : but the case is quite otherwise in 
the terrors of guilt ; for the more we advise either with reason or 
religion, the more certain shall we be that they are no delusions. So 
hard is it to get rid of these terrors, that they grow too strong for all 
the asastance that can be administered ; and when this is the case, 
the sinner becomes a woful spectacle : his days are without pleasure, 
and his nights without rest : his life is one scene of misery, and he 
lives only because he is afraid to die. 

This misery being so great, no wonder that the invention of man 
has been racked to find a remedy. Natural conscience and reason 
make the connexion between guilt and fear : remove these, and the 
fears will cease : this then is one of the devices of profligate sinners ; 
and this method may do while there is health and strength ; but time 
will show the folly of it. Others, incapable of such impiety, give 
themselves up to excess of vice and intemperance, and nnd ease in 
losing their understanding and power of reflection : dreadful are the 
terrors of guilt, which make men willing to forget themselves, that 
they may forget their fears ! But these are unnatural methods, and 
which few only are capable of using : yet the case before us is a very 
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general one. Let us then consider the more general and rational 
methods which have been approved for the cure of this evil : these 
are to be found in the several forms of religion which do or have 
prevailed in the world : it would be endless to enumerate ail the par- 
ticular methods : it is more important to inquire whether reason and 
natural rdigion can furnish a remedy or no. 

All methods applicable to this purpose may be reduced to two 
heads ; external rights, and internal acts of the mind. The first are 
to be found in great abundance in almost all parts of the world : how 
they came to be applied to the purposes of religion among the heathen 
nations is not easily accounted lor : their impropriety and insufficiency 
fully shown. The sacrifices and oblations under the law of Moses 
were of divine institution ; and whatever virtue they had in them, 
they had it in consequence of the institution, and the promise 
annexed to it; which is a point in which mere natural religion can 
have no concern. The inefficiency of heathen sacrifices dilated on. 
The religion of a sinner is an application for pardon ; and is useless 
unless it can prescribe a proper method for obtaining it : the two 
attributes of God with which this religion is chiefly concerned, are his 
justice and mercy : let us suppose then (and it is the very truth) that 
these both meet in the rules of reason and equity; or that the 
judgments of God are righteous judgments, free from any weak 
inclination to mercy, or any rigorous affectation of justice. Now all 
that natural religion has to offer unto God in behalf of a sinner, is the 
sorrow of his heart for what is past, and the purpose of his mind to 
sin no more. This case considered : sorrow for sin shown to be a very 
natural passion, but to have no virtue in it : it never was made part 
of a virtuous man's character, that he lived in fear of the gallows : 
besides, the generality of mankind are not philosophers ; are not able 
to look back on their iniquities with such calmness and judgment as 
are necessary to create a just abhorrence of vice, and restore the pure 
love of God and virtue. In the case of all human governments, laws 
are fortified with penalties, that the fear of punishment may keep the 
subject from offending ; but it is never imagined that all such as 
discover a fear of punishment shall be spared, after having incurred it 
by disobedience : how then should reason teach us to think it rea- 
sonable in God to do that which we do not think it right to do 
ourselves? It may be said that God can, though man cannot, 
distinguish between the mere fear of punishment and true son'ow for 
sin : admit this difference, and still the far greater number of sinners 
will be in a helpless state under natural religion. 

The case of one who is thoroughly convinced of the iniquity of sin, 
and purposes to forsake it, considered. This supposes him to have 
sinned so as justly to deserve punishment : the question is, whether a 
sincere alteration of mind can give him security of a pardon : this 
shown at large not to be the case : misery and happiness are set 
before us on same terms ; and it must be allowed reasonable for God 
to act on such terms as reason itself, the interpreter of his will, pro- 
poses to us : now we come into this world reasonable creatures ; we 
find ourselves accountable for our behaviour to God, our Maker and 
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Judge : from which principles it follows that obedience to the moral 
law is the condition of salvation : how then can we come to the 
desired consequence, that he who has lived in disobedience shall be 
saved, if ever he becomes sensible of his sin and folly? Is this 
condition implied in any law of the universe? would it be fit for God 
to propose ? — would it not enervate all his laws ? How then comes 
it fit for him to do that which it is unfit he should ever promise or 
profess? But you say, we depend on God*s equity and goodness : 
where do you learn this equity ? — how do you find it equitable that 
men should live by one rule and be judged by another ? — how does 
reason teach us to think that God and his laws will be satisfied by 
our sinning and repenting ? But, it may be said, pardon may be 
expected from a consideration of God's goodness, and our imper- 
fection, weakness, and inability to pay a punctual obedience to his 
laws : this admitted, the most which it can assure us of is, that we 
shall be intitled to eqilitable allowances in the case of imperfect 
obedience. 

On the whole, it does not appear that natural religion has any 
certain cure for the terrors of guilt : because, the title by obedience 
being forfeited, there are no certain principles of reason to show how 
far, and to what instances, God s mercy will extend ; because we can 
have no certain assurance of ourselves that we are deserving of 
mercy ; and because the whole matter is too refined to be of use to 
mankind in general. Hence the wisdom and goodness of God 
appears, by his proposing a safe and general method of salvation to 
sinners in the gospel of Christ, the sinner's great charter of pardon ^ 
Here then is a safe retreat for the guilty conscience : here God 
appears, and gives his own unalterable word for our security : here 
the Son of God is Mediator and high priest, to offer up and sanctify 
the sorrows of a contrite heart, and to bring down spiritu$il strength 
and comfort. After so much done for the security of sinners on 
God*s part, it is lamentable that there should be any who are still 
incapable of comfort : yet such there are, of whom it was proposed to 
speak in the last place, whose religious fears arise from accidental 
disorders of mind or body : this case is not subject to reason, and 
therefore much cannot be said on it. Whatever be the union of soul 
and body, so united are they, that the disorders of one often derive 
themselves from the other; instances given: hence some religious 
fears may be ascribed to the body, though properly they belong to 
the mind : many degrees of madness ; among which a distempered 
mind on the subject of religious fear may sometimes be reckoned : 
such persons not chargeable with seeking false comfort, for it is a part 
of their disease to refuse all comfort : true comfort they are unable 
to receive : their terrors cannot be imputed as a blemish to religion. 
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DISCOURSE XXVIII. 



PSALM XIX. VERSE 14. 



Let the words of my month, and the meditation of my heart, he acceptable 
in tliy sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer. 

This text chosen for the purpose of laying open the scheme of 
thought running through the whole Psalm, which contains one of the 
conipietest and most useful forms of devotion to be found in this part 
of SKcripture. When a king stands before the altar, we are led to 
expect a royal sacrifice, and songs of praise conceived in no common 
strain : but here the crown and sceptre are laid by, the royal dignity 
is forgotten, and the Psalmists whole mind is employed in comtem- 
plating the mighty things of Providence, displayed in the works of 
nature and of grace. 

The piety of this Psalm is so natural and yet so exalted, so plain 
and so patnetic, that it is hardly possible to read it, without feeling 
something of the spirit in which it was indited : The heavens declare 
the glory of Ood, says the pious king, and the firmament showeth his 
handy worh, &c. He begins with the works of creation, to magnify 
the power and wisdom of the Creator : this topic enlarged on. From 
the mighty scene of nature the Psalmist turns to consider the still 
greater works of grace. The rational world, as in itself the noblest, 
80 has it obtained the more peculiar care of Providence in preserving 
and adorning it : this topic enlarged on. The holy Psalmist next 
stogs the triumphs of grace, and the mercy of God in the restoration 
of mankind: the law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: 
the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple, &c. 

Is it possible, while we praise Qod for all his mercies, to forget 
how undeserved they are 7 Can we help reflecting, that although 
God has thus secured us with a law that is perfect, with command- 
ments that are pure, with judgments that are true and righteous, yet 
still our own folly or wickedness is perpetually betraying us into 
error, or driving us into sins 7 The Psalmist saw the justness of this 
reflection ; and while his heart glowed with a sense of God's mercies, 
he turned short on himself with thb complaint. Who can understand 
his errors ? 

This is followed by a fervent prayer to God for pardon and protec- 
tion : from the prospect of Goo's power and goodness, and our own* 
weakness and misery, the soul easily melts into sorrow and devotion, 
lamenting what it feels, and imploring what it wants from the hand 
which alone is able to save. O cleanse thou me, says the royal 
penitent, from my secret faults ! secret he calls his faults, not to 
extenuate them, but with respect to their number ; so often had he 
offended, that his memory was too frail to keep an exact register of 
bis errors : this sense well expressed in our old translation. 

But though our sins are very numerous, yet some are distinguished 
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by uDCommon guilt, and will ever be present to our minds when we 
approach the throne of grace for pardon : these we should particularly 
lament ; against these we should particularly pray ; and in this strain 
the Psalmist continues his devotion : keep thy servant also from pre^ 
sumptuous sins^ &c. Having thus extolled his Maker for his power 
and mercy, and humbled himself on account of his own iniquities, he 
closes the scene in the language of the text. 

The scheme of thought which runs through this excellent compo« 
sition, sets in a fine light the beauty of praise and prayer, when duly 
performed, and accompanied with proper a£fections of the heart. A 
scene of misery, drawn by the poet's or the painter's skill, has force 
to move our pity and compassion ; much less can we stand by uncon* 
cerned, when we behold the misery of a soul afflicted for sin, hear 
the ardent prayers poured forth to God for pardon and mercy, or see 
the tears which flow from the pangs of a wounded spirit ; for this 
case, this condition, is our own ; and those tears and cries for mercy 
should be ours also. 

There is the same reason for our being affected with the praises of 
God, and joining to give glory to his name, when we read the songs 
of thanksgiving recorded in Scripture ; for his mercies are equally 
dispensed ; and when we share the blessings, how can we refuse to 
bear our part in offering up the incense of praise ? This Psalm, how 
nobly is it penned I yet there is not one act of providence mentioned, 
of which we do not as largely reap the benefit, and for which we are 
not as much in duty bound to be thankful, as David himself. Nay, 
the advantage is on our side : the heavens indeed, and all the works 
of creation, have remained the same since David's time ; but the Sun 
of Righteousness himself has risen in our firmament. And can we 
be silent, who enjoy the fulness of God's mercies, whilst the holy 
Psalmist speaks with such rapture and pleasure of his laws and judg- 
ment : more desirable, they were to him, than the finest gold ; sweeter 
than honey, &c. ; and yet he lived under the Mosaic law, a yoke hard 
to be borne. Had he known the gospel, and tasted the righteousness 
of this new law, what strains of holy eloquence would have flowed : 
this point enlarged on. As our theme has been thus exalted, so 
should our praises be likewise ; so should the affections of our souls 
be raised. Our praises are at best a poor tribute for what we have 
received ; and they have their imperfections even when best per- 
formed : and this reflection seems to have led the Psalmist to the 
words which close his excellent composition : Let the words of my 
mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be always acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lordp my strength and my redeemer. If these words are 
considered with a retrospect on what went before, the meaning of 
them must be what has been suggested : he had been praising God 
for all his goodness; had been fervently imploring his protection 
from the allurements of sin : but what were his prayers and praises in 
the sight of the Almighty? what valuable sacrifice could dust and 
ashes offer up ? Struck with this just sense of humility, he stirs not 
from the place or subject of his devotion, before he has begged 
pardon for the imperfection of his sacrifice, and implored Gpd^s 

PART I. F 
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acceptance of the'poor tribute he ivas able to pay him. An example 
worthy of our imitation ! and which yet we are hardly worthy 
enough to imitate : for if we consider our coldness in prayers and 
praise, our inattention, and the obtrusion of worldly thoughts in our 
worship of God, we must needs think it the highest presumption to 
desire his acceptance of such a tribute. This was not the Psalmist*s 
case : and if even his devotion required an excuse to appear before 
the presence of God, what must become of ours ? 

But, secondly, the text is capable of a more enlarged sense : the 
Psalmist had begged mercy for his secret faults ; had implored God's 
aid to preserve him from presumptuous sin : and if the thought be 
continued to Hhe words ot the text, in them he beseeches God to 
take under his direction . likewise the words of his mouth, and the 
thoughts of his heart, that he might continue blameless in thought, 
and word, and deed. This sense expresses the greatest regard to 
virtue and innocence, and a full dependence on God's grace and pro- 
tection. He knew that the Almighty not only saw his open acts, 
but spied out all his secret thoughts : he knew that it was in vain to 
wash his hands in innocency, unless he also purged his heart from 
evil desires : to God therefore he applied to guard the passage of his 
heart, and the door of his lips, that nothing unclean might enter into 
one, or proceed out of the other : this topic enlarged on to the end. 



DISCOURSE XXIX< 



LUKE, CHAP. XII. VERSE 21. 

1 • » 

I 

6o is he that layetb up treasure for himself, and is hot rich towards God. 

The riches of the world being often the fruits of injustice or 
oppression, and yet being sometimes represented in Scripture as the 
blessing of God on honest labor, and the reward of goodness, a great 
fortune being often employed for very ill purposes, and yet being 
applicable to the best uses in the world, the possession of riches has 
been either valued or despised, condemned or approved, by moralists 
and divines, according to the several methods by which they are 
obtained and employed. 7%e hand of the diligent, saith Solomon, 
maketh rich; and again, the blessing of the Lord it maketh rich; 
and he addeth no sorrow with it; yet he has also said, There is a 
sore evil which I have seen under the sun, namely riches kept for the 
owners thereof to their hurt. From thb observation it may be con- 
cluded, that where riches are ill got or ill iised, they are a hurt to the 
owner ; but when honestly got and worthily enjoyed, a blessing. It 
is farther considered what the iniquity is which generally fellows a 
large possession. The crimes of a rich man commonly arise from 
profuseness or covetousness ; the first producing luxury, intemper 
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rlince ; ibe second, fraud, oppression, and uncliaritableness. A ricfi 
man may be free from these vices, and stiH be wicked ; virtue con- 
sisting not merely in the outward act,, but in the principles from 
whence actions flow. The poor are often benefited by the scatterings 
of the prodigal ; but is he therefore possessed of Christian charity ? 
The parable of the rich man in Luke xxii. considered, and the true 
meaning of it inquired into. It is commonly supposed, from our 
Lord's warning and exhortation in the 16th and 33rd yerses, that 
covetousness was the crime of the rich man, and that the only way 
to be rich towards God is to sell our goods, and distribute them to 
the poor : but our Lord had before given a reason against covetous^ 
ness : Far a man's life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth: and the parable was added to illustrate this 
reason, and not to display the folly or vice of covetousness in general. 
The rich man is not described in the colors of a covetous man ; 
neither can we conclude, from the circumstances of the parable, that 
he was void of charity. It is likewise unreasonable to limit the 
notion of being rich towards God, to works of charity only : all 
good works in proportion make us rich towards God. St. Paul 
speaks of the richness of good works, and St. James of the richness 
of faith ; and in the text, to be rich to God, signifies particularly to 
trust in his providence, in opposition to. a reliance on treasures of our 
own heaping up; as will be shown. The true meaning of the 
parable next pointed out. When our Saviour exhorted his hearers 
to beware of covetousness, he added, For a man's life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth : and this he illus- 
trates in the parable. The aim of it then is to show that wealth is no 
security against the accidents and evils of life, from which nothing 
can protect us but the good providence of God. The rich man 
flowing in plenty, imagined that he had in his own hands a security 
against all evils ; and for his presumptuous folly is reproved by God : 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee ; then whose 
shall those things be which thou hast provided? They would fall into 
the power of another. So is he, says our Lord, v^ho lays up treasure 
for himself, and is not rich towards Ood. These words then are the 
moral of this parable : to lay up treasures for ourselves, must signify 
4o lay up treasures for our own security ; and to be rich towards God 
is in opposition to this, and denotes our trust in the Almighty, and 
oor endeavoring to procure his favor and protection ; as knowing 
tint IB them only is all our hope and stability. From this we may 
perceive the great danger attending riches. Poverty constantly 
reminds us of our def>endence on God ; but the man who lives in 
the midst of plenty is too apt to forget the need which he has of 
God*s assistance : and thus riches steal the heart from God, render it 
insensible to the duties of religion, and thereby destroy all virtue and 
holiness. It is this irreligious state of mind, and this disregard to 
God, which too generally attend wealth, that have made riches to 
be so hardly spoken of in Scripture. The parable of the ricb mao 
and Lazarus teaches us the dangerous state of great men who live 
without the fear of God in their hearts ; and the much happier con- 
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diUon of the poor, who have their share of misery in this world, 
which often leads to glory and immortality hereafter : this is the true 
aim of the parable. When the rich man applies to Abraham on 
account of his brethren, he desires that Lazarus might go to them as 
a prophet, to testify the reality of a future life, lest they should come 
into the same sad state as himself; plainly showing that his con- 
demnation was the effect of irreiigion and unbelief. He also tacitly 
owns his and his brethren's contempt for Moses and the Prophets, in 
his reply to Abraham : Nay, but if one went from the dead, they 
will repent. From this it is evidently the purport of the parable not 
to represent the heinousness of any one particular crime for which 
the rich man su£fered, but to show how fatally riches influence the 
mind to irreiigion. A sense of dependence creates in the poor man a 
fear to offend, and a desire to please God; whilst the rich man, * 
wanting as he thinks nothing from God, grows negligent in religion, 
and from thence proceeds easily to infidelity. Love of the world is 
said in Scripture to be enmity with God ; and means not any par- 
ticular vice, but that temper and disposition produced by riches, 
which inclines men to disobey God's commands. Our Lord has also 
the same meaning, when he says. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon^ 
&c. ; i. e. wealth is the rival of God : for if it once gets possession 
of the mind, it will expel all trust in him, all regard to religion. 
From the above observations we may learn where a rich man ought 
to place his guard : he must beware of the pride of self-sufficiency, 
ana learn to know that in riches is no security, and that he wants the 
protection of heaven as much as the poorest wretch in the world. A 
rich man who has a proper sense of this, will in consequencie have the 
other virtues proper to his state. We may learn this submission to 
God from our Saviour*s argument : The life is more than meat, and 
the body is more than raiment. The utmost riches can do, is to 
provide food and raiment, and other such necessaries and conve- 
niences of life : but can food ward off death, or changes of raiment 
stop the approaches of disease ? The rich man as well as the beggar 
must depend on God for health and strength. . Since then we must 
trust in God for our life and strength, had we not better still farther 
trust in him, and ease ourselves of unreasonable care for the things of 
life? To trust in God, and rely on his goodness, is to be rich 
towards God, and is that species which will make us happy in this 
life, and in that which is to come. By these means we may still 
enjoy our fortunes, and, as we are taught to pray, May so pass 
through things temporal, that we finally lose not the things etemaL 
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DISCOURSE XXX, 

LUKE, CHAP. XXII. VERSES 61, 62. 

And the Lord turned, and looked on Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how he had said unio bim, Before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny me thrice. And Peter went out, and wept bitterly. 

The fall of St. Peter would be a very melancholy instance of 
human infirmity, did it not also set before us a signal example of 
divine mercy, and a triumph of grace over human weakness. It is 
shown, from various instances, that St. Peter was superior to the 
other disciples in natural courage, resolution, and faith. When his 
Master's life was assaulted, he attempted to defend him, and had it 
been a cause proper for the decision of the sword, he would have 
died with glory ; but his subsequent conduct, when he found the 
succors of natural courage useless, and the hopes of defence taken 
away, plainly shows that this courage is not the true source of con* 
fidence in spiritual trials, where they only can conquer whose strength 
is not of man but of God. Peter afterwards (forgetting his earnest 
profession to our Saviour) thrice denied his Master ; and it was 
not till the cock crew, and the Lard turned and looked on him, 
that he felt his presumption and baseness, and wept bitterly. 
Not long after this we find him boldly preaching Christ before 
the high priests and elders, and continuing constant under all 
trials, until he at length suffered martyrdom. Some reflections sug* 
gested by the example of St. Peter. First : Confidence and pre- 
sumption do not argue stedfastnessin religion : the courage natural 
to some men, which gives them great reliance on themselves, being 
generally attended with great passions that prevent thought and 
reflection, is not favorable to true religion, which produces fear of 
God, and mistrust of ourselves : hence it b that some fierce spirits 
become despisers of religion. Christian courage, arising from a sure 
trust in God, and submission to his will, can alone enable us to act 
with zeal and firmness under all trials and afilictions. Human 
courage requires the incitements of glory and success: St. Peter*s 
example shows us that the courage of a Christian is very different 
from that of a natural man ; and that we can only hope to overcome 
trials and temptations through the assistance of God's Holy Spirits 
Secondly : St. Peter's example shows us that we are not to expect 
this assistance against temptations which are of our own seeking : 
God has commanded us to avoid temptations, and we cannot hope 
for his assistance when we are acting in disobedience to his commands. 
When God warns us to flee from temptations, it shows that we are 
not able to encounter them ; and it is clearly intimated that he will 
assist us by his grace, not to meet; but to avoid them. A notion that 
we are above all temptations, and may safely venture among them, 
IS a proof of spiritual pride and presumption : this confidence, if it 
arise from ourselves, is vain ; and if from dependence on God's grace. 
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is unwarranted by Scripture, and contradictory to St. Paul, who 
admonishes us to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling ; 
for it 18 God that worketh in us both to will and to do : and if that, 
which is our strength, is likewise an admonition to be cautious and 
wary^ whence can presumption grow? for if the sense of Christ's 
assistance must teach us to be humble and watchful, what else can 
encourage presumption and confidence ? Let no man therefore think 
that he is beyond the power of sin, but let us watch and pray that we 
enter not into temptation, and implore the Almighty, should he 
bring our virtue to the trial, that he would with the temptation also 
make a way for us to escape. Thirdly : St. Peter's example shows 
the great advantage of habitual holiness : those whose minds are not 
hardened by sin are easily led to repentance. St. Peter's repentance 
was as remarkable as his fall : the eye o€ bis Lord, though full of 
compassion, was a sufficient rebuke, and struck him with uadMsem- 
bled sorrow. St. Peter's case is that of every good man under the 
same unhappy circiinistances. The hardened sinner despises the calls 
of conscience ; but where there is a sense of virtue and religicMiy they 
are easily admitted. The rulers <^ the Jews, though witnesses of all 
the wonders attending Christ's death and resurrection, did not repent: 
one compassionate look recovered St. Peter ; but the Jews were not 
convinced though one rose from the dead. Every man may sin, but 
those only will repent who seriously endeavor after righteousness : 
the wicked, as they advance in guilt, gradually subdue consoienoe, 
till repentance becomes impossible. Fourthly : The sins of the best 
men are expiated with the greatest sense of sorrow : those who have 
been long strangers to religion, easily argue themselves into uncon- 
eern for their past iniquities ; but we cannot tbink of ourselves and 
of God as we ought, without feeling the deepest sorrow for our 
offences. When men are truly concerned, they naturally vent their 
grief, without considering what profit their sorrow will yield them, 
like St. Peter in the text. Some have learned to make a trade of 
repentance, and equally to balance sin and sorrow. But this is not 
taught us in the gospel, where we learn only how much it is our 
interest and duty to obey God, and how base and miserable we are 
when we offend. When we are truly affected with a sense of our 
sins, we have the best indication that the spirit of religion is still alive 
within us, and that we are not given up to a reprobate obdurate 
heart. Lastly : An observation of more general concern naturally 
offers itself on a view of this case. The gospel was the work of 
God ; and though we were to receive it by the hands of men, our 
faith was not to be founded in their strength, but in the wisdom and 
power of God. The disciples, on whom tlie weight of it was to rest, 
were distinguished only by their simplicity and honesty. Our Lord 
elected them, knowing that the weaker the instruments were, the 
more evidently the hand of God would appear in the mighty works 
performed by them. Of all the disciples St. Peter was the most 
distinguished for spirit and resolution ; and we have seen bow little 
able he was of himself to encounter the difficulties that attended the 
first preaching of the gospel : yet this same man soon after boldly 
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declares bef<Nre Ins judges, that Jesus whom they liad stain was 
exalted to the right hand of Gk>d. This mighty differenee can be 
ascribed only to that great Spirit before whose coming the disciples 
w«re oonmanded not to enter on their office. If the gospel had been 
an imposture ; if St. Peter had not seen Christ come from the graye^ 
and had not received the power of the Spirit, what would have 
induced him thus to expose himself? This plainly shows that the 
band of God was with him, and is evidence that our faith is the work 
of God, and not of man. Thus St. Peter's case, considered as one 
of instraction to ourselves, affords us much encouragement in our 
spiritual warfare ; and in a more general view, as affecting his charac- 
ter as an Apostle of Christ, yields us great confidence in our faith } 
since through the weakness of the man we evidently discern the 
power of God, which wrought effectually with him ; so that, knowing 
in whom we have trusted, we need not be ashamed. 



DISCOURSE XXXI. ^ 

MATTHEW, CHAP. XIV. VERSES 1, 2. 

At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the flime of Jesus, and said unto 
his servants, This is John the Baptist : he is risen from the dead ; and 
therefore mighty works do show forth themselves in him. 

Introduction, showing how it came to pass that, whilst others 
were rejoicing in the hopes of having a great prophet among them, 
Herod alone was perplexed and dismayed ; and how,' when there 
were such various accounts of the great personage who had appeared, 
he alone took up with the most improbable of them all, and for which 
there was not the least foundation : the reason of this was his guilty 
conscience ; he had murdered a holy man to please a lewd woman ; 
and no sooner did be hear that there was one in the country who 
wrought miracles, but he concluded that John the Baptist was come 
from the grave to take vengeance for his iniquities. 

The use here made of this pc^sage of holy Scripture, is to set forth 
such considerations as naturally arise from it, and are applicable for 
the direction of ourselyes. 

First, We may observe from hence the great force and efficacy of 
conscience. It is reasonable to suppose that, if God intended us for 
bis servicOi and designed us for another state of happiness or misery, 
according to our present good or ill behavior, he should make him-!- 
self known to us by some clear manifestation, and should promulge 
the laws which were to be the rule of our obedience, so that all might 
know and acknowlege their duty. There are many demonstrations 
of his existence in the works of nature and the operations of our own 
minds : but the plainest of these proofs sometimes escape the lower 
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classes of maDkind, who are not in the habit of exerebing their 
reason : but then there is an internal proof of a Deity arising from 
conscience, and reflection on the good or evil we do, which amounts 
to the fullest declaration of the power of God, and is the completest 
promulgation of his law to mankind that can be desired ; for it is 
made at every man's door, nay, in his very heart. As speculation 
helps us to other proofs, so does it also help some persons to get rid 
of them : a man of subtle wit may refine on any subject, till there be 
little left for the mind to rest on with any satisfaction ; but this proof 
of a superior Being, to whom we are accountable, which dwells in 
every man's breast, no art or subtilty can ever expel. As long as 
men continue to judge of their actions ; as long as good or evil is 
attended with peace and satisfaction, or anxiety and fear ; so long it 
will be plain that God has not left himself without a witness : this 
point enlarged on. 

Secondly, The moral law is promulged in the same manner to every 
rational creature : the work of the law is written in the heart, as the 
conscience beareth witness, and the thoughts, which either accuse or 
excuse. The promulgation here is stronger than that of any human 
laws, for it is renewed to every individual ; and the meaning is so 
preserved, that nothing but great skill, joined with little honesty, can 
pervert or obscure it ; for the rebukes of conscience will, sooner or 
later, restore its true sense to the law, which was darkened by false 
reason serving the inclinations of a sinful heart. An honest man 
would grieve to see how the plainest laws have been treated by cor* 
rupt casuists ; particularly in the obligation of an oath, of which the 
text furnishes us with an instance : but conscience proves generally an 
honester casuist, and pulls off the thin disguise. Herod had promised 
with an oath to give whatever she should ask to the daughter of 
Herodias : and though he was troubled when she asked the head of 
John the Baptist, yet, for his oath^s sake^ &c. he commanded it to be 
given her; calmly dipping his hands in blood, under the comfort of 
a conscientious regard for his oath ! But the scene is qnickly 
changed : Herod is alarmed at the fame of one who wrought mira- 
cles in the country ; he starts at the news, and cries out. This is 
John the Baptist, he is risen from the dead. This natural sense of 
good and evil, guarded against false interpretations by the power of 
conscience, is a great justification of God's goodness and equity in 
promulging his laws, and making our duty clear and evident. 

Thirdly; We may observe what care the wise Author of our 
nature has taken, not only to manifest himself and his laws to us, but 
likewise to secure our obedience, and thereby our eternal welfare. 
It is thought a disadvantage to religion, that its hopes and fears are 
so distant, whilst the temptations to sin are so constantly present with 
us. To balance this, though the rewards and punishments of religion 
are at such a distance> yet its hopes and fears are always present, and 
influence our happiness even here, as much or more than any other 
good or evil thai can befall us. As little as a man may think now of 
the consequence of his iniquity, a very short time, or a very trivial 
accident, may open a passage to other reflections : .this instanced in 
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the ease of Joseph's brethten, who sold him for « slare. Misfortunes 
may befall the good as well as the bad; but under the same circum* 
stances there is a mighty difference in their sufferings, arising from 
their different reflections : this topic enlarged on. So that, if we con- 
sider the case fairly, we shall find, that though the final rewards of 
virtue, and punishments of vice, are reserved to another time and 
place, yet there are such annexed to them here, in the very frame and 
constitution of our minds, as are sufficient to determine the choice of 
a reasonable man. Let those who pretend to doubts respecting a 
future state, consider whether that defect, which they suppose to be 
in the foundation of relifpon, is not supplied by what is now spoken 
of : for, were they ever so certain of a future state, their duty would 
consist in those very things which their own reason requires of them, 
and which are necessary to that peace of mind on which all their 
happiness depends. Concluding exhortation: as we value reason, 
the comforts of this life, and the glories of the next, let us take heed 
to preserve innocence and virtue, or that godliness, which, as the 
Apostle tells us, is great gain, having the pramite of thi$ life^ and 
of that which w to come. 



DISCOURSE XXXII. 

ROMANS, CHAP. VI. VERSE 21. 



What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed? For 

the end of those things is death. 

Though the hopes introduced by the gospel are fitted to support 
and encourase virtue and true religion, and are only to be truly 
enjoyed by those who make a title to them by the innocency of their 
lives ; yet thev have been perverted to ill purposes by such as, hating 
to be reformed by the precepts of the gospel, are wUiing to put their 
sins under the protection of its promises : that this policy prevailed 
early in the church is shown from several passages of St. Paul. To 
prevent the use which ill-disposed men were ready to make of God's 
goodness to sinners, who imagine their iniquities to be privileged, 
since grace had so abounded ; the Apostle in this chapter enters into 
the question, whether the hopes of the gospel are reconcileable to a 
continuance in sin ; showing by various arguments the complete 
inconsistency of a state of grace and a state of sin ; from whence he 
appeals to conscience and reason against the presumptuous conceit 
that the Son of God could be the minister of sin, or that the gospel 
could countenance iniquities of which nature was ever ashamed, and 
which the common reason of mankind condemned : What fruit had 
ye in tho9e things whereof ye are now a$hamed ? for the end ofthote 
things is death. 
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. These Words suggest to our oonsideitition sereral partienkirs. 
I. Tbat the shame aod remorse which attend on sin and gaiit, arise 
from natural impresnons on the mind of man. Experience teaches 
us that we can no more direct by our choice the sensations of ouf 
mind than we can those of the body : when the fire bams, flesh and 
blood must feel pain ; and a rational mind, compelled to act against 
its own conviction y must ever be afflicted. These natural connexions 
are unalterably fixed by the Author of nature, to be the means of 
our preservation : this point enlaarged on. Hence it is evident that 
the mental pain and grief which we suffer from a sense of having 
done ill, flow from the constitution of our nature, as we are rational 
$gent8 : nor can there be a stronger argument of God's utter aversion 
to sin, than his having given us such a nature, that we cannot be 
reconciled to it ourselves : hence it is that profligate sinners fly to any 
excess that may help them to forget themselves, and hide them from 
the light of reason : but there is no remedy : as long as we have the 
power of thinking, so long must we think ill of ourselves when we do 
ill : the only cure for such uneasiness is to live without thought ; for 
we can never enjoy the happiness of a brute, till we have sunk into 
the same degree of understanding. 

It may indeed be said that there have been some profligate sinners 
who have gone through life without discovering any uneasiness on 
account of their guilt : so there have been instances of men who 
could play with fire without showing any sense of pain : but neither 
will the art of one be an argument against the sense of feeling, nor 
the obduracy of the other be a proof against the natural sense of a 
rational mind : this point enlarged and illustrated. 

II. The expectation of punishment for sin is the result of the 
reason given to us : the end of those things U death. There are no 
certain principles from whicn we can infer the sort of punishment 
designed by God for sinners: reason has left us in the dark, and 
revelation has not cleared up this secret. The representations of 
Scripture on this head are metaphorical ; the images strong and full 
of horror, leading to the certain conclusion that endless misery will 
be the lot of the wicked ; but they do not satisfy the curiosity of 
inquisitive persons. The opinions of all nations on this subject 
prove the natural expectation of punishment for iniquity ; nor does it 
Signify if men have entertained mistaken notions about the kind of 
it : this point enlarged on. The power of conscience, and the fear 
which every sinner feels, are great evidences of the general expecta- 
tion of judgment to come. But this argument need not be pressed ; 
the fact of this expectation is hardly disputed : we are however told 
that it is the effect of weakness and superstition. The question then 
is, whether this common sense of nature is derived from infirmity of 
mind, or whether it is the result of right reason. 

If the former of these opinions be a just one, another conclusion 
most be allowed, namely, that sin shall not be punished. Now 
whatever can be said in maintenance of this assertion, must resolve 
itself into one or other of these propositions ; either that sin does not 
deserve to be punished ; or that God has no means of punishmg it. 
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As to the first, do one has yet been found an adrocate for wicked* 
ness: even those who seem unwilling to admit a state of fatnre 
rewards and pnaishments, never ose the plea that sin deserves no 
punishment; but the only reaison why they think it will not be 
punishedy is, because they have no notion of a future state. Could 
they be persuaded of this, they would have no doubt regarding the 
sinner's condition in it. The truth then of this maxim being sup- 
posed, viz, that sin ia deserving of punishment, we are led to the 
conclusion that sin shall be punished : for what reason can be 
assigned why that should not be done which reason tells us is fit to be 
done ? Why should God act contrary to what he leads us to sup-* 
pose agreeable to his wisdom and justice ? The latter proposition 
therefore is considered, viz. whether God has any means of punishing 
sin : and it is on this that all hopes of impunity are built ; not that 
all who hope for impunity are so absurd as to suppose that God 
wants the power to punish, but they conceive that man has no 
relation to any state of being except in this life only ; and that when 
he dies, all his hopes and fears die with him. But by what principles 
of reason are men led into this supposition ? That God might have 
provided another state after this, a state also of retribution, no one 
can doubt, who believes in the being of a God. If he has ordered it 
otherwise, it was because it seemed best to his wisdom : but how 
could it seem best to leave no means of making a distinction between 
virtue and vice, by suitable rewards and punishments, and yet to 
teach us, by the light of reason, that it is highly suitable to his wis- 
dom and justice to make such distinction? That he does not make 
it in this world is evident : if then nothing remains hereafter, there is 
no justice with the Most High ; the wicked have the advantage, and 
the righteous hath cleansed his heart in vain. But can this be agree- 
able to his wisdom, who himself hath taught us to think it disagree- 
able to all the rules of reason and justice ? Those who thiuk so, may 
perhaps have some notion of an overruling fate and necessity ; or if ^ 
they go so far as to think there is a rational being, who is the author 
and governor of all things, yet can they hardly allow him any th>ng 
but will, and power, and understanding; for they leave no room for 
the exercise of moral attributes. If we can draw any conclusion 
from our own feelings, we are accountable creatures : our natural 
notions of God point him out as our judge : on our own part we find 
reason and freedom, which make us fit subjects for judgment; on the 
part of God we find wisdom, and mercy, and justice, and everj^ 
other perfection : and if after ail we are not to be judged, there must 
be something very wrong in these expectations of mankind. But 
there is one step more to take, and to show, 

III. That these common notions are the foundation of all religion^, 
and must be supposed and admitted in revealed religion, and there- 
fore cannot be contradicted by it. 

Some there have been, who, finding no hopes for impunity to 
sinners under the light of reason and* nature, have taken shelter in 
revelation ; not desiring to correct and reform their vices, but to enjoy 
them, and yet to hide them from the wrath to come : these are great 
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extoUers of the mercy of God in the gospel ; great asfiertors of the 
unbottoded merits of Christ's blood ; making it a reproach to those 
who teach that the hopes of Christians can be frustrated after his 
atonement; imagining that by this they do honor to God, and pay 
great regard to their redeemer. But would they consider, they 
would find that they are offering to God the sacrifice of fools, whilst 
they divest him of all his other moral attributes in compliment to his 
mercy ; representing him as a good-natured indolent being, uncon* 
cerned at what is going on, and prepared equally to receive the 
righteous and the sinner. This topic enlarged on : and the same may 
be said of the Redeemer. Not necessary to show at length how 
inconsistent these notions are with the true doctrine of the gospel : 
all its precepts, all its representations, all the hopes and fears pro- 
posed to Christians, teach us a different lesson, and declare, tkat €hd 
hath appointed a day in which he wiU judge the world in riffhteous" 
nets. This is the gospel doctrine ; nor can a true revelation possibly 
teach otherwise ; for God cannot contradict himself, nor gainsay by 
his prophets that common light of reason which he planted in men 
to be their guide : natural religion is the foundation of revelation, 
which may supply the defects of nature, but can never overthrow its 
establbhed principles : this topic enlarged on. The conclusion is, 
that without holiness no man shall see God ; that Christ, by redeem* 
ing us from sin itself, redeemed us from the punishment of sin ; and if 
we refuse the redemption from sin, we never <;an partake of the 
redemption from its punishment, &c. 



DISCOURSE XXXIII. 

PROVERBS, CHAP. XIX. VERSB 27. 

Cease, my son, to bear the instruction that causeth to err from the words 

of knowlege. 

By the words of knowlege we are to understand the principles and 
dictates of virtue and religion : this being admitted, the advice in the 
text amounts to this ; that we should guard against the arts of such 
as set up for teachers of infidelity and irreligion. These teachers 
are spoken of, not as men of excessive profligacy and guilt, but as 
instructors and reasoners against the words of knowlege. Two things 
on this subject recommended to our consideration :.I. The several 
temptations which men lie under to listen to such instructors: 
II. The great danger there is in listening to them. First : It is one 
step towards security to see the dangers we are exposed to, that we 
may double our diligence against surprise. It will be of service to 
us therefore to know the weaknesses of our own minds, and under- 
stand the prejudices and passions which conspire to give us up to 
those who wish our ruin. Infidelity has no rewards or punishments 
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io bestow : it affords at best but a yery hopeless and comfortless 
prospect, aod the passion which some men have to maintain and pro- 
pagate it is surprising : wicked men indeed are under some temptation 
to wish well to its cause, because it sets them free from the dread of 
futurity and the rebukes of conscience : since then the fears and 
apprehensions of guilt are the strong motives to infidelity, the inno- 
cency of the heart is absolutely necessary to preserve the freedom of 
the mind ; which, if duly weighed, is a good reason why a man, as 
long as he finds himself swayed by appetite and the pleasures of 
vice, should suspect his own judgment. 

We should also consider that, in the unhappy circumstances of sin 
and guilt, religion opens to us a much safer and more certain retreat 
than infidelity can afford, and will far more effectually extinguish our 
fears and restore our tranquillity; for after all our pains taken to 
subdue the belief of an overruling power and a future state of retribu- 
tion, we cannot be secure of enjoying long the comforts arising from 
Infidelity in this life ; for we may not always have strength enough, 
in the loss of health or fortune, to subdue natural sense and reason : 
this topic enlarged on. Since then the hopes which sinners entertain 
from unbelief even in this world are so very uncertain, and since they 
cannot alter their condition, except for the worse, in the life to come, 
it must needs be allowed that they make a bad choice when they 
sacrifice the powers of the mind to the passions of the heart. 

But vice is not the only root from which infidelity springs: it 
sometimes happens that, whilst we act with a superiority to the vani- 
ties of the world and the allurements of pleasure, reason is betrayed 
by the vanity of our hearts, and sinks under the pride and affectation 
of knowlege. He who would appear to know more than other men, 
is ready to contradict the sense and reason of all men ; as he who is 
desirous of being thought more courageous than others, is ready to 
fight with every one he meets : and to this temptation many sacrifice 
the innocence of their minds, whilst they wish to recommend them- 
selves to the world as persons of more than ordinary discernment. 
' He who sits down to examine truth and search after real know<r 
lege, will equally sift all his opinions ; will reject none that he has 
been long possessed of without good reason ; will admit no new ones 
without simicient authority and weight of argument* But when men 
aim at being thought more knowing than others, and labor only to 
spread an opinion of their ovm sagacity, they can have no satisfaction 
in discovering the truth and reasonableness of any opinion that is 
commonly received in the world : for how will they appear wiser 
than other men by professing to believe what others believe as well 
as they ? This point enlarged on : other sciences are the attainments 
of only a small part of mankind ; and to triumph over their errors is 
at best but a limited glory ; whereas, religion being the general per- 
suasion of the world, to conquer in this oause looks like universal 
monarchy, &c. : and thus weak and vain men often make profession 
of greater infidelity than in truth they are guilty of. Let this case be 
considered well, in the instances which we meet with; and let the 
folly of others teach us wisdom. 
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Another temt^tation is a kind of false shame, which often, in 
young people especially, prevails over the fear of God and the sense 
of religion. When they find what honor is often paid to unbelievers, 
while religion is scoffed at as ignorance and superstition, they grow 
ashamed of their profession, and by degrees are hardened so far as to 
deny their God ; and encouraged by example and precept, to brave 
his vengeance. 

These are the most common temptations that betray men to thoM 
iMtrueiars which ovuse to err from the words of knowlege. How it 
concerns us to guard against them, will appear when we consider, 
Secondly, The danger there is in listening to them. 

And here those only are addressed who have not yet made ship- 
wreck of their reason and conscience; for though the hardened 
unbelievers are in greatest danger, yet they are farthest removed from 
the power of conviction. It is unpardonable folly and perverseness 
for men to forsake religion out of vanity, as if irreligion were a mark 
of honor and distinction. To fear where there is just cause of fear, 
where our souls and eternal happiness are at stake, is not below the 
dignity of a man. To outbrave God and his justice is a sad instance 
of courage. We must answer for the vanity of our reasoning as well 
as for the vanity of our pleasures : if we take pains to invent reasoning 
to oppose the plain evidences which God has given us of his being 
and power, we shall not go unpunbhed : if we debase reason, which 
«vas given us for a guide, and force it to submit to our unruly 
appetites, much more shall we be liable to the vengeance ot 
Heaven. 

How far men of irreligious lives and principles are chargeable with 
these abuses they can best inform themselves : and surely the hopes of 
immortality and fears of hell should drive them to ask the question. 
If there really be a future state of retribution, both the punbhments 
and the rewards must be very inconsiderable indeed not to make it 
worth a man's while to live up to the conditions of being happy. 
Allowing the punishment less than it really will be, still it must in all 
4»ses exceed the advantage gained by transgressing the law ; or else 
there would be encouragement for men to offend : therefore we may 
be sure that God, who is the wisest of lawgivers, has taken such care 
to guard his laws and statutes, that there shall be no encouragement 
to offenders : so that all sinners must be guilty of folly in choosing 
the sin with the punishment, when this must of necessity exceed the 
advantage of sinning. 

These are the easiest terms that dinnerB can flatter themselves 
with ; and yet, even on this view, Uie pleasures of sin will fnroTe a 
dear bargain. But should the punishuients of another life be what 
we have reason to fear they will be, words cannot express the folly 
of sin. Short are our days in this worid ; and should religion prove 
a deceit, we know the worst of it : it is an error for which we cannot 
suffer after death ; nor will the infidels be able to reproach us with our 
mistake : but should our hopes and their fears prove true, vHiat miserar- 
ble torments must they then undergo ! this subject enlarged on. Let as 
consider therefore, when we judge of religion^ that something more 
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depends on our choice th«n Che credit of our jadgment and tiie 
opioioD of the world. Let us trust ourselves ivith ourselves^ and 
retreat from the infiuence of dissolute companions, and take the 
advice of the Psalmist, itasnd in awe^ and nn not: cammwrne vntk 
tfimr awn heart, and in your ckamier^ and be ttiU, 
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LUKE, CHAP. XVI. VERSE 31. 



And be said unto bim. If tbey bear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead. 

It is shown that in matters of reason, as well as in objects of 
sense, we may at ^rst be deceived by the fair appearance of things 
which on examination prove worthless. This seems to be the case of 
die argument in which the text ts concerned. Who would not think 
that the coming of one from the dead would effectually convince an 
unbeliever? Yet we are told by our Saviour it would have no 
effect : he who is not convinced by the evidence which God has 
already given of a fature judgment, would not be 'persuaded though 
one rage from the dead. Our Saviour does not mean to deny that the 
coming of one from the dead is an evidence of a future state ; but that 
they who would not submit to the authority of a divine revelation, 
would not sabmit to this. The reason of this judgment is considered : 
I. If the evidence of revelation be in itself greater and more 
convincing than the evidence given by one from the dead could 
possibly be, then there is no reason to expect that he who rejects the 
greater should submit to the less authority : II. If the unbeliever's 
objections to the authority of revelation be stronger against the 
authority of <Mie coming from the dead, he cannot pass over that in 
one«ase which he stumbles at in the other: III. If unbelief arises 
from the corruption of a mind which hates to be reformed, and rejects 
the evidence because it will not admit tlie doctrine, not the doctrine 
because it cannot admit the evidence ; in tbis case all proofs will be 
alike ? and it is on this that our Savtour chiefly grounds his judg- 
ment. In ^b» first place, as the authority of a dead man is no more 
than that of a traveller who relates things of countries through which 
be has passed, bow are we sure that he will not deceive us ? are we 
even sure that it is impossible for any being of the other world to per- 
sonate a dead man whom we formerly knew ? To prove that there is 
aaotker world, and beings belonging to it, is not proving a future 
atate, that is, a world in which dead men shall live. Christ's 
resurrection was not merely the apparition of a dead man : he fore- 
told tbe time and circnmstances of it, aud put the proof of his mission 
and doctrine on its performance. His resurrection therefore became 
a proof that the doctrine be tangfat was the doctrine of htm who had 
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power to raise the dead ; so that the authority of our Saviour's word 
after his resurrection, beiug the authority of him who has power to 
raise the dead, must be greater than that of any man dead or living ; 
and proves a commission from the highest power to teach the world ; 
which cannot be proved merely by the appearance of one from the 
dead. To the question why Lazarus and the rest did not pub- 
lish their knowlege of the other world, it may be answered, they 
were merely passive in their resurrection , and brought no more 
audiority from the grave than they carried to it, and therefore had no 
right to set up for teachers: in proof of Christ's resurrection, there 
was warning given to expect it ; and the duration and frequency of 
his appearance after he had risen, enabled those who saw him to 
become familiar with it, and qualified them to judge rightly of what 
they heard and saw ; and as this appearance was in consequence of 
his own prediction, we cannot doubt that it was a true and proper 
resurrection of his body ; it being easier to imagine that he should 
rise to fulfil his prediction, than that» being really dead, he should 
contrive and execute any thing that should seem to fulfil it. To 
satisfy those who affirm that they cannot depend on the credit of 
others in a case of this nature, it is considered, whether he who 
believes on the credit of a private apparition to himself, believes on a 
surer evidence than he who receives the gospel account on that 
evidence on which it at present stands : it is shown that the very 
surprise and fright that would be caused by our seeing one come from 
the dead, would be a great reason for us to suspect afterwards the 
report which our senses made of what they had seen — thus it was 
with those who saw our Lord on his first appearance ; nor could any 
thing but his staying so long with them have cured this, and qualified 
them to judge for themselves, or report to others with authority what 
they saw : we may therefore judge whether it is safer to believe the 
concurring testimony of many persons in their right senses so well 
qualified to judge, or rely on ourselves when we were hardly masters 
of our senses. The question, however, is not whether we can be 
convinced of the fact of such an appearance, but whether we should 
in that case have a better foundation for faith and religion than the 
present revelation affords ? This is answered by our Saviour in the 
text, and will appear by considering, Secondly, That the objections of 
unbelievers to the authority of revelation will lie stronger against the 
authority of one coming from the dead. Whatever has been said 
against the authority of the gospel revelation, will be applicable also 
to this kind of it : consequently those who on the foot of natural reli- 
gion object to the doctrine of the gospel, must much more object to the 
authority of one coming from the dead. With the atheist, who 
stands out against the evidence of all nature, no inferior evidence can 
weigh ; he would as easily account for one dead man's recovcfring life 
and motion, as he does for the life and motion of so many men whom 
he daily sees. But what can an unprejudiced person make of this 
evidence, allowing the dead man's appearance to be real, and his 
design honest? Should he tell us that the Christian faith is true, we 
should have les^ reason to believe him than we have to believe Christ 
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and his Apostles; and should an unbeliever receive the gospel on 
such evidence, on what would he rest his faith? The mission of 
Christ is proved by the completion of prophecies, by the signs and 
wonders which he wrought by the hand of God, and by his resur- 
rection. We can appeal to the known history of the founders of our 
religion, in proof of their freedom from worldly cunning and policy. 
But how can we support the suspected credit of one from the dead f 
Unless we can prove that there are no evil spirits, or no evil men 
deady we cannot clear him from suspicion. Thus, if we cannot digest 
the evidence of the gospel, in vain do we call for help from the other 
world. The truth of our Saviour's words will farther appear by con- 
sidering. Thirdly, The temper of infidelity : where unbelief arises from 
a corrupt mind, which rejects the evidence from hatred of the 
doctrine, all proofs will be alike ; and this is the case our Lord seems 
to have had in view : for the request to Abraham was made in behalf 
of men who lived wantonly and luxuriously. Abraham answers, that 
they had already sufficient evidence of these things if they would make 
use of it; and the rich man still insists, but if one went to them from 
the dead, they toUl repent : then follows the text, which is the last 
Fesolution of this case. We have reason to suspect that no new 
lights or evidences would be effectual in reclaiming hardened sinners: 
they might be terrified for a time ; but when the infidel had con- 
quered his own fears, he would conclude that all religion is made up 
of that fear which he felt himself, and which others cannot so man- 
fully get rid of : that it is in the nature of man to withstand such 
evidences, may be learned from the example of Pharoah, and of the 
guards who were eye-witnesses of our Lord's resurrection. It is 
shown that belief does not imply obedience, as all sinners are not 
infidels ; and why should obedience be the consequence of belief in 
one case more than another ? The strongest arguments for obedience 
are afforded by the gospel ; therefore he who believes and yet 
disobeys it, will not be reformed by any other evidence : so that our 
Saviour's judgment is just with regard to all infidels and sinners. 
God having once sent his own Son from the dead to admonish us, 
has already given a sufficient evidence of all things which we are con- 
cerned to know ; and all other intercourse with the other world would 
be useless. 
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PSALM XIX. VERSE 12, 
Who can understand his errors ? Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 

Self-examination, the only method of obtaining a distinct 
knowlege of our sins : hence the frequency of exhortation to undertake 

PART f. G 
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it. As in temporal concerns, men whose prodigality has reduced them 
to extrenie poverty and distress, find themselves unable to state their 
accounts, and come to an exact knowlege of their affairs ; so in 
spiritual matters, those that have been long acquainted with vice and 
strangers to reflection, when they begin seriously to repent, know in 
general that they have a heavy weight of sin on their souls, though 
the particulars they are able to recollect fall very short of the sense 
which they have of their condition : thus, not being able to satisfy 
themselves that their repentance is perfect, they do not always 
enjoy that peace and tranquillity which they expected as the fruit 
of it. 

The holy Psalmist had this sense of his condition when he expressed 
himself in the words of the text, and addressed God as his only refuge. 
The great comfort to be derived from God's wisdom, in setting before 
us the examples of good men in their lowest and most imperfect 
state, considered. The words of the text, considered without regard 
to the person who spoke them, do not admit of such consolatory con- 
clusions, as when they are considered to have been uttered by David, 
of whose repentance and acceptance we do not doubt ; for in this 
point of view they afford us two propositions : I. That the security 
and efficacy of repentance do not depend on a particular recollection 
of all our errors : II. That for such errors as we cannot recollect, a 
general confession and repentance will be sufficient. 

These two propositions contain the plain doctrine of the text : but 
that we may not mistake in the application of it to ourselves, and 
suppose that a wilful ignorance of our sins will insure forgiveness, it 
is necessary to examine the nature of what may fairly be called 
secret sins* And — I. We may reckon among them those for which 
our liturgy has taught us to ask repentance and forgiveness, under the 
general names of negligences and ignorances ; for neglect of our duty, 
and negligence in discharging it, are two different things ; the one 
arising from aversion to the work, and consent of the mind, — the other 
from want of thought and resolution. The best men often complain 
that, in the midst of tlieir devotion, some chance ol^ect, some favorite 
care, diverts their attention, and distracts their thoughts : offences of 
this kind are so frequent in every part of our duty, that it is impos- 
sible to bring every single act to our remembrance. Secondly, Sins 
of ignorance are likewise secret sins : where there is no law, says the 
Apostle, there is no transgression. But when men venture boldly on 
actions, conscious that they know not whether they are going right 
or wrong, their sin is presumption, and not ignorance : repentance 
for this not to be reckoned with that for our secret sins : for if a man 
thinks virtue and vice so indifferent, that he may venture to follow 
them blindfold, this is a proof that his heart is not right with God. 
But though this ignorance may be presumptuous and incur respon- 
sibility, the follies and sins it leads to may be unknown to us ; and 
these, though aggravated by circumstances, can only be lamented 
under the character of secret sins. Thirdly, Nothing shows corrup- 
tion of heart more than confirmed habits of sinning; and yet in this 
perfection of vice we lose the very sense of sin : instance of this effect 
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of habit in profane swearers : but when such sinners call themselves 
to judgment, they can only tell that they have grievously offended : 
they know not the measure of their iniquity, nor the aggravations of 
it : the utmost therefore that a penitent in this case can do is to 
lament the offences of his heart ana tongue, and pray that God would 
blot out the remembrance of them. 

Fourthly, The Apostle has advised us not to be partakers of other 
men* 9 sins; which shows that when others sin through our example 
or encouragement, we share their guilt. How far our influence in 
this respect extends, is more than we can tell, yet not more than we 
shall answer for. The higher our station and the greater our 
authority, the more reason have we to fear being involved in this kind 
of guilt. Power, honor, and riches contrasted with this (in a digres- 
sion) as great means of salvation in the hands of a wise man. 

Fifthly, The great measure of folly and vanity and self-love in our 
best actions is what seldom falls under our notice ; and yet who is 
free from such errors ? How much of our virtue and religion arises 
from regard to our own credit and reputation ? and when we are 
most eager in pursuit of some good end, how often are we only grati- 
fying some private passion ? To this account may be added the 
many vain imaginations which are conceived in the heart, though 
never brought into action : as those of the ambitious man ; of the 
sensualist; and of the revengeful man. Lastly, When we come to 
repent of our sins, many of them may be secret to us merely through 
the weakness and imperfection of memory : these, although we may 
have been heretofore conscious of them, are with respect to our 
repentance as secret as if we had never known them, and can only 
be confessed and lamented in general terms. These then are the 
several kinds of our secret sins: of all which there is one general 
character, that they are such as we cannot, not such as we will not, 
remember. 

II. In the second place we are to consider what guilt we contract 
by our secret sins, lest it should be thought that the sins which escape 
our knowlege ought not to burden our conscience. Where there is 
no guilt, there needs no remission ; and if we cannot be justly 
charged with our secret sins, there is no sense in the Psalmist's peti* 
tion, cleanse thou me from my secret faults: in another place also he 
(ells u» that God sets our secret sins in the light of his countenance^ 
In the instances already given we may observe that our secret sins 
are sometimes the most heinous : thus it is in the case of habitual 
sins ; we are too well acquainted with them to take notice of them : ' 
but shall this plead their excuse? shall only fearful sinners and 
modest beginners be punished, whilst that iniquity which is become 
iFoid of sbanne and sense of sin escapes judgment ? This is not con- 
sistent with any rule of equity. The same might be made to appear 
in other instances : for every idle word, how soon soever it slips out 
of the memory, for every vain imagination, how soon soever it 
vanishes away, we shall pive an account at the day of judgment : for 
the guilt of sin arises not from the power of our memory, and is 
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extinguished not by the weakness of it. If we forget, there is One 
before whom our iniquities are ever present. 

Conclusion : since many of our sins are secret to us, they «an only 
be repented of in general ; and since many are very heinous, they 
must be repented of seriously. By general repentance then we are 
not to understand a slight or superficial repentance only. The 
petition of the Psalmist proceeded from a heart deeply affected with 
the sense of its guilt, and does not express the sentiments of one who 
was excusing or lessening his faults* 
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MATTHEW, CHAP. XII. VERSE 36. 

But I say unto you, That every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 

give account thereof in the day of judgment. 

PART I. 

It is evident from the context, that our Saviour intended to dis- 
tinguish between the heinous offences of blasphemy, perjury, &c. and 
the idle words mentioned in the text. Of these there are many sorts. 
First; Such as proceed from the vanity and deceitful ness of men's 
minds, the empty boastings or pretences of pride, and the sly insinu- 
ations of craft and hypocrisy. Secondly ; Reports which often pro- 
ceed from mere curiosity, and a desire of hearing and telling news, to 
the injury of our neighbor's credit or reputation. Thirdly ; Such 
words as are the impure conceptions of a polluted mind, which often 
pass for wit among those who make a mock of sin. Lastly ; Useless 
and insignificant words, which comprehend great part of the conver- 
sation of those who aim at nothing but present amusements, unworthy 
of a rational creature. These are the common sins of speech, com- 
prehended under the general term of idle wordSf which, if persisted 
in, may prove of dangerous consequence to our souls. What these 
sins are, is represented under the several heads above mentioned. 

I. Idle words, proceeding from vanity or deceit, will comprehend 
the pretences and plausible speeches of the cunning, and the empty 
boastings of the vain-glorious man. In both these cases there is a 
want of truth; on which we ought to build whatever we say one to 
another. Truth and falsehood have the relation to each other of 
good and evil ; and this is an essential difference ; so that there 
always is evil where there is not truth : many nice cases have been 
put on this question, whether we are always obliged to speak the 
truth ? and though some have maintained that truth may be dis- 
pensed with when it is evidently for our neighbor's benefit that he 
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.should be kept in ignorance, yet it never was pretended that vanity 
or cunning would excuse the want of it. Our Saviour tells us that 
evil things proceed from an evil heart : now the evil that lies at the 
heart of a vain-glorious man is pride. There is no attempt in which 
men are more generally unsuccessful than in that of praising and 
extolling themselves: yet in spite of the sin and folly and disappoint- 
ment that attend on it, pride will have its work ; and wherever this 
evil has rooted itself in the heart, it will produce such sin and folly in 
the mouth as will be remembered at the day of judgment. 

But vanity may be sometimes the vice of men otherwise good and 
virtuous ; yet even theirs are, in this case, idle words ; and men must 
answer for the praise and glory which they assume to themselves. 
It is dangerous at all times to speak of ourselves ; if we have done 
ill, to excuse or deny it inflames the account ; if we have done well, 
our Saviour tells us that we must call ourselves unprofitable servants. 
Nor is there much difference between a boasting pride and an 
effected humility, which lets others know what good we have done 
by lessening and discommending that which we think they ought to 
admire : so that in this respect the rule of prudence and the rule of 
irirtue are coincident, and the less we talk of ourselves the better. 

In the next degree is placed cunning and artifice, which make men 
very forgetful of the respect that is due to truth, whilst they direct 
their speech to serve some design of their own. There are many 
degrees of this cunning; that which aims at making a prize of the 
ignorance of others needs not be mentioned here. But the charge of 
idle words lies against a cunning less desperate and malicious, which 
distinguishes such men as deceive you by a show of kindness which 
is not real : he who courts and caresses all that come near him, must 
allow himself a great latitude, and often be guilty of falsehood and 
hypocrisy. The man of general civility and address destroys the 
credit of language : but the advantage he has is from the folly and 
self-love of mankind ; for most men cannot suppose a man insincere 
who commends and extols them. 

But what account shall a man give of himself for living perpetually 
in a disguise ; for deceiving all about him, and using the speech that 
God gave him for better purposes, in imposing on the folly and weak- 
ness of mankind ? An account he must give, unless he can show the 
use and benefit of his fair speeches: this point enlarged on. But, 

II. Idle wards may comprehend the reports of envy and malice. 
A distinction made under this head between those who invent and 
contrive wicked stories to the scandal and defamation of their neigh- 
bor, and those who credulously take them up when so invented, and 
spread them. The first is a vice that the text has no name for : it 
exceeds all that can be meant by idle words, and must be numbered 
with blacker crimes. But even to believe without sufficient ground, 
or to report, when we do believe, the ill we hear of others, cannot be 
divested of malice and envy : it is a mark of an evil disposition ; and 
the restlessness of some minds to disburden themselves of an ill report 
which they have picked up, shows their readiness to do this work and 
drudgery of the devil ; but when men spread such stories with plea- 
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sure, and rejoice in the scandal, then they s^are the contriTer's malice 
or envy, and are to be ranked with him in guilt. 

But there are others who, out of an itch of knowing and talking 
of other people's concerns, have their heads and tongues continuaUy 
running on the affairs of their neighbors ; often doing much mischief 
without being chargeable with any malice or design to injure ; but 
in the multitude of words there wanteth not sin ; and when men's 
curiosity leads them beyond their proper sphere, they must answer 
for the mischief they do : it is not enough that we mean to do no ill ; 
it must be our care and study to do none. Were it not for such 
busy talking creatures, it would not be worth a malicious man's while 
to invent a story of his enemy. God has provided every man with 
business proper to employ his time : what we can spare from the 
necessary cares of life, and those relaxations and amusements which 
nature requires, is little enough to lay out on the thoughts of eter- 
nity ; nor are there ever wanting opportunities of doing good, io 
which all active spirits might be usefully employed : this point 
enlarged on. 

III. Idle words may imply such as are the product of an idle and 
impure mind, &c. There is nothing more directly contrary to 
morality and good manners, than the liberty which some men take of 
entertaining company with subjects unfit for the mouth and ears of a 
Chrutian. Whether this be an employment which even common 
sense and reason should submit to, any one who is not quite lost to 
shame may determine. It is a great argument of the impurity of 
men's minds, when things of this nature lie uppermost, and are 
always at their tongue's end : and therefore for their own sokes they 
should confine such thoughts. 

This impudent wit, in all persons abominable, is never more truly 
infamous than when found in company with grey hairs ; when men 
seem to be feeding on the dregs of the pollutions of their youth, when 
the decay of nature calls for other thoughts. In calling these idle 
wordsy the expression does not reach to the heinousness of the crime ; 
for nothing is more contrary to the modesty and purity of our holy 
religion, nothing more destructive of morality, than this lewd wit, 
whose present glory is shame, and whose future reward shall be con- 
fusion. 

If men have the power of clothing their unchaste thoughts lo 
cleanly language, it cannot be justly pleaded in mitigation of their 
crime ; this possibly may be to sin more like a gentleman, but it 
carries an aggravation with it that cannot easily be forgiven. To 
improve on vice, and take off that mark of infamy which God has set 
on it, is the highest abuse of reason and sense. To make lewdness 
agreeable, and recommend it by an artful address and pleasant wit« 
what is it but to convey the poison in a precious mixture, that may 
tempt the palate to admit it ? Modesty is the outguard of virtue, 
and gives notice of the approach of vice : and when lewdness is so 
dressed up as to pass unsuspected., it proves but the more dangerous 
enemy within ; therefore we must expect to give a severe account 
for the time and words which we spend in this diversion, to thai 
Judge who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
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PART II. 

Fourth division of the first part of this Discourse referred to. By 
idle words we may understand useless and insignificant words ; which 
are spent to no great purpose either good or bad. 

This sense will comprehend a great part of the conversation of the 
world, which aims at nothing but present amusement. Now it is 
worth while to inquire what guilt a man contracts by this kiud of 
idle words. To discover whether useless though innocent conver<*> 
sation comes within the judgment of the text, the following particu*- 
lars must be considered : I. The scope of our Saviour's argument in 
this place : II. The end and design of speech, which is the gift of 
God to mankind: III. The nature of man in general, and the 
different degrees of sense and understanding given to different men. 

First, As to the scope of our Saviour's argument, it is evident that 
he descends from the greater to the less evils of speech ; from blas- 
phemy he comes to the other evils which are generated in the heart* 
and from thence derived to the tongue. The form with which the 
words of the text are introduced, looks as if they were intended as 
an addition and improvement to the old doctrines of the law. The 
Jews knew that perjuries, blasphemies, and such like crimes, would 
be punished ; ana therefore our Saviour merely mentions them with- 
out speaking of the punishment: then he adds, hut I say unto you^ 
which emphatical words denote the doctrine to be new, and founded 
on his authority : which same form is used in Matt. ch. v. and in 
other instances, where Christ enlarges our duty, and debars us from 
the least approaches to vice. Allowing this to be the case in the 
text, it follows that we have therein a rule implied for the govern- 
ment of Christian conversation, of the greatest purity, restraining us 
not only from all evil, but from the very appearance of it ; from every 
thing with the serious demeanor required in a Christian ; from such 
faults as bear no greater proportion to the evil things mentioned 
before the text, than anger does to murder, or a wanton look to 
adultery. 

The text thus understood leads us to inquire, what are these faults 
and levities of speech that are misbecoming a disciple of the gospel^ 
as being inconsistent with a Christian frame of mind ? for though it 
may not be our duty always to be meditating on the mystery of our 
redemption and the surprising love of God, yet ought we to preserve 
a consistency of character, in conversation as becometh the gospel of 
Christ : for we should consider that we are adopted sons of God, 
and candidates for heaven ; and should such spend their time in 
uttering foolish jests, and entertaining idle minds with idle talk, till 
they are lost in a forgetful oess of God and themselves? 

The part of a common wit or jester does not well become a man, 
much less a Christian : it is below the dignity of reason ; still more 
so, when reason is improved by grace: iknd to this purpose is 
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St. PauFs prohibition, when he forbids M foolish talking and jesting^ 
which are not convenient. What our translation renders jes^inr/, the 
original styles thrpaveXiay which Aristotle reckons among his virtues, 
and defines it to be the habit of jesting handsomely. So that what 
passed in the heathen world for a virtue is forbidden to Christians ; 
and it is probable that our Saviour, by idle words, meant those jests 
which were so delighted in and bore so good a character : this sub- 
ject enlarged on. 

Secondly, With regard to the end and design of speech, which is 
the gift of God to mankind. 

Speech was given us for the communication of our thoughts to each 
other : but though it be given for this purpose, yet all our thoughts 
are not to be disclosed as fit objects of discourse : we must judge 
what are proper, and must be answerable for the government of our 
tongues. A man may be innocent in having some thoughts in his 
mind, which he cannot innocently disclose ; for though he cannot 
always choose his thoughts, he may choose what he will talk of. As 
lo the proper ends of speech we may reason thus : God has made us 
reasonable creatures and fitted us for his service, and therefore expects 
a reasonable service from us: as he has given us all the good we 
enjoy, our duty is to praise him for his goodness, and raise in others 
a sense of gratitude : this is one end of speech. As he has made us 
liable to many wants, it is our duty to pray to him to supply them: 
this another end. Farther, the wants and necessities of nature, 
which are present, call for our help ; we must by industry obtain the 
necessaries and conveniences of life ; as this subject must employ a 
great part of our thoughts, so it is properly a frequent one of our dis- 
course. Moreover, God has made us to delight in each other's 
company : we are sociable creatures, ami there is a pleasure in con- 
versation ; whence it follows, that men may commendably meet for 
the maintaining and improving mutual love and friendship : another 
end therefore of speech is to be a bond of society, a means of bringing 
and keeping men t(>gether. If then it appears that men may meet 
for mutual society and conversation, it follows that nothing can 
render conversation unlawful that is not sinful : for God has made 
^us for the society of each other, and has comnmnded us to love each 
other; and therefore, if our discourses are friendly and social, they 
are so far virtuous, as they serve the end of nature: this subject 
enlarged on. 

Lastly : The nature of man is considered, and the different degrees 
of sense and understanding in different men. 

This consideration must have place in this question, because the 
tongue cannot speak better than the understanding can conceive ; 
which infers a proportion between the abilities of our mind and the 
soundness of our speech. To discourse profitably on the most 
profitable subjects, requires a clear conception and a distinguishing 
judgment; without which men only lower noble subjects. Wliat 
then must the great body of mankind do? They must talk of such 
things as lie level to their capacities, since even they are fitted for 
conversation and have a delight therein : let them be prevailed on- to 
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abstain from envious and malicious discourse, from l^wd and fUtby 
jesting, which are too often ingredients of their conversation : for 
since God has designed them for society as well as others, and given 
them no great share of understanding, you can neither restrain ibem 
from society, nor exact more wisdom from them than they have 
received. This consideration will reach wiser men : you must not 
despise your weak brother, to whom charity obliges you to be civil 
and courteous. From all these considerations together, it appears 
that the conversation of the world on common and trivial subjects, is 
not blameworthy. It is a diversion in which we must not spend to& 
much time : as, if we so offend, we shall be answerable for our neglect 
of weightier matters ; but otherwise, if we transgress not the bounds of 
innocence and virtue, we trust that our harmless though weak and 
unprofitable words shall not rise up in judgment against us» 



DISCOURSE XXXVII. 



EPHESIANS, CHAP. IV. VERSE 28. 

Let him that stole, steal no more ; but rather let him labor, working with 
his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth. 

PART I. 

This text contains a confirmation and explication of the eighth* 
^commandment : for, since all men are not equally supplied with the 
necessaries of life, and those who are without them are forbidden to 
steal, they can be obtained only by purchase or exchange; and a» 
the only thing which a poor man has to exchange is the labor of his 
hands, it follows that, as he must not steal , he must work : he has as 
many ways to maintain himself as the rich man has wants. or desires : 
but this latter has often very wicked desires and sinful pleasures ; and 
though to serve the rich be the poor man's maintenance, yet to these 
he is forbidden to administer : he must work with his hands only 
the thing that is good. 

Moreover, since labor to the poor is the business and employment 
which God has given them to do, a man is not to rest satisfied with 
working merely as far as the wants of nature oblige him, and spend- 
ing the rest of his time idly and wantonly ; but if, through God's 
goodness, he is enabled to gain more than is sufficient for himself, he 
becomes a debtor to other duties, he owes a tribute to his Maker.; 
and he is bound still to labor,, that he mag have to give to him thai 
needeth. It is shown that both the rich and the poor are equally 
obliged to make returns to God suitable to their abilities. The text 
consists of four distinct parts : I. A prohibition ; let him that stole, 
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$teal no more: II. A consequent injunction; bmt raiker let him 
labor: III. A limitation of this duty to things honest and lawful; 
working with hi$ hands the thing whtch is good : IV. The rule and 
measure of the same ; that he may hone to give to him that needeth» 
First, As to the prohibition : by this we are forbidden the use of all 
such means for our own maintenance and support, as are injurious to 
our neighbor. The command, thou shalt not steal, was given to 
secure every man in the possession of his goods ; and therefore the 
reason of the law reaches all sorts of fraud and deceit ; and there are 
many things which, strictly speaking, we do not call stealing, but 
which must be understood as comprehended in this law, in virtue of 
the reason on which it is founded : this point explained. Some are 
apt to repine at the unequal distribution of the goods of fortune ; and 
thinking that they have as good & natural right to a share as their 
possessors have, they assert that right whenever it is in their power to 
do so. Hence sprang the sect called Levellers, who were for having 
the world equaliv divided among its inhabitants. Their opinion is 
destructive of all Jaw and justice, and makes void the command given 
against theft. It renders labor and industry useless, since he that 
labors can acquire nothing that he had not before ; and if it prevailed 
generally, it would render the world a nest of idle vagaboods. It 
requires but few words to show the vanity of such a doctrine ; for 
though we cannot produce a divine law ordering the distribution of 
this world's goods, yet property is evidently of divine right : for when 
God gave the command, thou shalt not steal, he confirmed to every 
one the possession of his goods: this point enlarged on. From 
whence it follows that no man can acquire the possession of any 
thing which is at present another's, without his consent fairly ob- 
tained ; and to this right of his own establishing even God himself 
submits. The poor are his peculiar charge, and he stands engaged 
for their support ; but neither does he force us to part with our estates 
to them, nor does he give to the poor any right to serve themselves 
out of the abundance of others ; but he has left them to be supported 
by voluntary charity : since God therefore has not, for the sake of 
the most necessitous, thought fit to break into the sacred law of pro* 
perty, no man can be warranted, whatever may be his wants, in 
transgressing it : but in consequence of this, it follows that he who 
has not enough of the good things of this life for his maintenance and 
support, is obliged to work for his living. And this is the 

Second thing to be considered, as the injunction of the text ; but 
rather let him labor. His wants must be supplied from the abun- 
dance of others; and therefore he must fina some honest way of 
transferring to himself what at present is not his. This must be done 
by consent of the present possessor, which must be obtained by pur* 
chase or intreaty. A man may, if he pleases, part with his goods 
freely to others by way of gift; and it shoula seem that, what 
another freely gives, we may freely and innocently take. This 
raises a question concerning the lawfulness of begging ; for if a man 
may lawfully beg, and can by that means raise a sufficient mainte- 
nance, then it does not necessarily follow that, because we must not 
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slealy therefore we most labor. In this question we must distin* 
gnish concerning persons ; for sone have a right to be maintained by 
charity, and these have a right to ask for it. Charity is the inhe-* 
ritance of the poor : it is, as it were, their property : and therefore, 
if any one who is not an object of it, lives by charity, he invades the 
rights and property of the poor ; and this is the worst way of steal- 
ing. Who are not ol^ects of charity the Apostle tells ns in another 
place ; if om wum will nai work, neither tet him eat ; that is, if a 
man can work and will not, he ooght to starve. Now no man ought 
to starve, who ought to be maintained by charity ; for such have a 
right to eat thereof: from whence it follows that such as can labor, 
but will not, have no right to charity, and consequently have no 
right to ask it ; and therefore begging, for such as are able to labor, 
is an unlawful calling, or a more specious theft : this subject en- 
larged on. 

Since then it is not lawful either to beg or to steal, it follows that 
a man must labor, and by his own industry maintain himself and 
those who have a right to be maintained by him. The Apostle adds 
that he mast labor, worhimg with his hands;* which is our duty when 
we are not capable of any better work ; for such as cannot live with- 
out it, must liye by bodily labor. But the injunction is more gene- 
ral, and includes all kinds of labor, toil, or study, by which'men may 
be serviceable to themselves or others : and it may properly be asked 
how far this duty extends, and whether such only are obliged to labor 
as cannot lire without it. 

Man was not made to be idle. God has not given him sense and 
understanding to sit still and do nothing. If he was made only to 
eat and drink, then indeed it would follow that those who have 
enough, need do nothing else ; but if he is made for and is capable of 
nobler employment, then it is an absurd thing to ask, whether a man 
may be idle, provided he wants nothing ? The necessary affairs of 
the world cannot be managed by the labor of the hands alone : the 
head must also be employed in things of the highest consequence : 
and every man owes it as a duty to God and his country to render 
himself useful in his station, &c. : hence all men are obliged to that 
kind of labor and work which is suitable to their rank. We gene- 
rally say, that Grod has made nothing in yain : yet what is the rich 
man made for, if his business be only to eat and drink, and spend his 
estate? Sense and reason are great gifts of God: and if he has 
exempted our hands ftom toil, he will expect that we should improve 
our nobler parts, and will exact an account of the talents committed 
to onr trust* 

PART II. 

We here proceed to the third thing, which is the limitatioii, by 
which we are confined to work only the things that are good, fore- 

* Of this St. Paul himself was an illustrious example: see Acts xviii. 
3.— Ed. 
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goiDg all unlawful means of supporting ourselves: let hii4 IdboVfi 
working with his hands the things that are good. Had not this con- 
dition been expressed, it might have been collected from the nature 
of the command ; for if the law of God be superior to our necessities 
in any point, it must be in all. Our Saviour tells us that man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God: if so, then we must not for bread transgress any part 
of God's word ; which would be to destroy life under the pretence of 

f>reserving it. As we are men, we are the servants of God, and his 
aw is our highest obligation : as we are poor, we must serve men, 
which is the law of our condition ; and this can never supersede the 
}aw of our nature: therefore no necessity can justify us in despising 
or neglecting God's ordinances: this point enlarged on. Hence we 
may learn what value there is in the excuse which servants and poor 
men usually make, when they are sensible that they are employed 
otherwise than they ought to be : Ihey dare not desert the service of 
their master, on whom they depend for their liyelihood ; the work 
they do is his, and his is the guilt : the first part of this excuse shown 
to be false, as God is superior to man : the second, as reason, which 
.is given to us for a guide, makes us principals in all the evil we do. 
It is therefore manifest that, as the law of our condition obliges us ta 
labor for our noaintenance, so the superior law of reason and natura 
obliges us to work only the things that are lawful and honest. 

But it may be asked, what are lawful and honest employments?: 
Now the labor of the poor depends on the wants and desires of the 
rich : but the things which men want are either the necessaries, or 
conveniences, or pleasures of life ; and all trades or callings are sub- 
servient to one or other of these. 1. God has made nothing necessary 
to us which is not lawful and honest : therefore all such works as those 
of husbandry, &c. may be pursued. 2. When men are furnished with 
necessaries, they may then look out for conveniences ; and if the rich 
may lawfully desire and enjoy them, then the poor may lawfully pro- 
vide them : this point enlarged on. 3. The next thing which may 
furnish employment are the pleasures of life. Some of these are very 
innocent, and some very wicked ; and the rule in this case must 
follow this distinction : such pleasures as the rich may innocently 
^"joy» the poor may lawfully provide ^ such as are wicked may 
neither be enjoyed nor provided without guilt. 

But there are some things, which, according as they are used, may 
administer to innocent pleasure, or to vice and immorality : as wine 
may either make glad the heart of man, or sink him below the level 
of a brute; hence the question, how far we may lawfully provide 
things of this kind ? Now since the innocenbe or wickedness of 
these lies together in the use of them, he that uses them may be to 
blame, and he that provides them may be innocent: this point 
jenlarged on. 

When things in their own nature evidently tend to corrupt and 
debauch men's manners, they are capable of no defence. Whatever 
exposes religion to contempt, or virtue to ridicule, whatever makes 
vice glorious, or gives to lust dominion over reason, is of this kind. 
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The stage considered in this point of view : inquiry also made whe- 
ther gaming can be a lawful calling or profession for men to maintain 
themselves by. From previous observations it may be collected 
what is an honest labor: and we must follow our honest callings 
honestly. The next thing to be considered is, what is the measure of 
this duty ; whether we are obliged to labor merely to supply our 
wants, or whether there be other duties which are to be answered by 
our toil. This the Apostle has settled in the last place; enjoining us 
to labor, that we may have to give to him that needeth ; so that we 
are to labor not only to support ourselves and families, but that we 
may also contribute to the necessities of such as are not able to work 
for themselves : nor will objects of ocrr charity ever fail ; since the 
more we gain, the more ought we to give ; and for this end should we 
labor. 

But there are many things which a poor man ought to provide for, 
before he can come to the exercise of charity : he must supply his 
own wants ; he must also by his industry provide against the casuali- 
ties and misfortunes of life : and this in consequence of the Apostle's 
rule ; for the first piece of charity which a man is bound to, is to keep 
himself from being a charge and burden on charity ; that there may 
be a greater maintenance for such as are truly necessitous : next to 
himself a man is likewise bound to provide for his family, children* 
and near relations : and this is a duty of nature ; for the Apostle 
tells us, that if any man provide not for his own, he is worse than an 
heathen, &c. Nor must their present maintenance be his only care, 
but likewise their future welfare. But, it may be asked, what is the 
measure of this provision for futurity ; and when shall we satisfy this 
duty ? Answered : he who can get no more than is necessary for 
himself and family, is under no obligation to works of charity : but. 
when he gets beyond this necessity, he is then obliged to provide for 
his own future wants and the present wants of the poor ; so that to 
lay up in store for ourselves, and to give in charity to others, are 
concurrent duties. 

But it must be allowed that charity is naturally the duty of the 
rich rather than the poor ; and if it be the duty of the poor to giv6 
out of the little which they can earn by their hands, how much more 
will it be expected from those to whom God has given more than 
enough? who arc appointed, as it were, his stewards; and to whom 
are committed the good things of this world, that they may use them 
to the glory and honor of his name. The time will come when 
we must quit lands and houses, and all the possessions of this life : 
let us therefore mahe to ourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. 
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DISCOURSE XXXVIII. 

t PETERy CHAP. IV. VERSE 8. 

And above all things, have fenrent charity among yourselves ; for charity 

shall cover the multitude of sins* 

PART !• 

The high esteem in which the great virtue of charity was held by 
St. Peter is shown by the distinguishing manner in which he intro- 
duces the exhortation in the text. The excellency of charity is 
explicitly set forth by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiii., where he does not 
merely compare it with, and prefer it before ail spiritual gifts, but 
declares that without it all these are of no profit to salvation. It is 
of the utmost consequence therefore, that we i^ould rightly under- 
stand this great virtue^ that we mav use the proper methods of attain- 
ing to it. Its nature must be considered, that the text may be rightly 
understood. St. Peter affirms that charity shail cover the multitude 
of sins : and as it is evident that this great promise must be ascribed 
to that virtue only which the writer of the text had in his mind, if we 
apply it to any thing else, we abuse his authority and deceive our- 
selves. The discourse confined to two inquiries : I. What that fer- 
vent charity is, which the Apostle recommends: II. What is the 
meaning of his affirmation that it shall cover the multitude of sins. 

First: It will appear by the words used, that he is not recom- 
mending any particular duty; much less any particular acts of 
duty. The words in the original, rendered by our translators 
fervent charity are ayawttp cjcrcv^, continual or uninterrupted 
love. It is therefore the principle of charity, or a general bene- 
ficence of mind, which the Apostle recommends: and this must 
be constant and regular, not subject to passion or resentment, 
but presiding over all the desires of the heart: charity is thus 
distinguished from good-nature^a qmdity which results rather from 
a man's constitution than his reason, and which often needs cm-rec- 
tion in its very principles ; being sometimes an agreeable and easy 
weakness of mind, or an indolence and carelessness with respect to 
persons or things. ChariW is reason made perfect by grace ; it is a 
beneficence which arises from a contemplation of the world, from a 
knowlege of the great Creator, and the relation we bear to him and 
to our fellow-creatures : the character, the temper, and the duty of a 
disciple of the gospel are all comprehended in this virtue. Actions 
of the same sort may proceed from different principles : thus libe- 
rality and hospitality, the natural effects of charity, may be produced 
by pride and vanity. This leads to an inquiry, how we may certainly 
distinguish the principles from which our actions proceed : the ready 
answer to this is, that we must consult our own hearts: but since to 
search the heart, and to examine the principles of action, are the 
same thing, this will not forward our inquiry. The difficulty of 
arriving at the knowlege of our own hearts shown. Though in ac- 
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lions which require deliberalicMiy an honest man may judge of his 
own motives, yet there are many things which men do habitually, 
and with such ease and readiness, as not to attend to the motive at 
the time of action : it is hardly possible for us to estimate the good 
or evil of our actions, by considering the immediate and sensible 
connexion between each act and the motives which produce it : for 
as many motions of the body, which depend on the acts of our 
will, are exerted with the greatest reason, and yet the reason of 
exerting thenir is but seldom if ever attended to ; so, in moral actions, 
a man of confirmed habitual goodness does many things right, without 
recurring by reflection to the special grounds oi duty on which their 
morality is founded. Hence it seems a very distracting method to 
set people on an inquiry into the motives of all their particular 
actions ; and it is still more improper to exclude sincerity from all 
actions that are not immediately influenced by true motives of reli- 
gion. 

We must therefore search after a more equitable and practicable 
way of judging of our sincerity. Our Saviour tells us, we must hve 
our neighbor as ourselves : this therefore will be a sufficient evidence 
or test of our charity. 

Now it is certain that the principle of self-preservation does gene- 
rally act so uniformly in men, that they do the things most necessary 
to their own well-being without much thought on the reasons for so 
doing ; nor do we ever suspect the sincerity of their motives. 

What the principle of self-preservation is with respect to ourselves, 
the same is charity with respect to our neighbor : and the more real 
and vigorous this principle is, the more easily, and with the less deli- 
beration, does it exert its acts at beneficence : hypocrites have a de- 
sign, and therefore they deliberate : but it b a great presumption that 
a man acts on a general principle of charity and humanity, when he 
lives well towards others, without having a particular reason to assign 
for every instance of so doing. 

This rule however is not so strict, as that men should be always 
condemned for the good they do to others with a view to themselves : 
for it is as reasonable to exchange good offices as other less valuable 
conveniences of life; and the Apostle himself exhorts us to provoke 
one another to love and to good works. 

The surest way to know whether we are influenced by a true prin- 
ciple of charity, is to consider, not this or that particular action, nor 
our behavior with respect to particular persons ; but to reflect on our 
carriage towards all in general, and in all instances ; for the true 
principle will discover itself in the uniformity of our actions. 

If therefore we find that our sentiments w humanity are confined 
to certain persons or parties, we may be sure they are the product of 
some partial narrow views, and not the genuine offspring of true 
charity, which is in its nature extensive and universal : or if we find 
ourselves acting in some instances justly and mercifully, whilst in 
others we are regardless of mercy and justice, we have not the virtue 
of charity : this point enlarged on. 

The rule here recommended is the same which the Apostle in 
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effect describes 1 Cor. xiti. ; where he speaks of spiritual gifts, and 
shows that without charity they are of no use. 

Thus the Scripture rule of judging ourselves in this great point of 
charity, is to compare our conduct with the precept, and to consider 
whether our actions are uniformly suited to the principle by which 
we pretend to act. When we find a constant benevolence in our 
minds, and that we act conformably to it within the rules of reason, 
why should we doubt of our own sincerity, or scrupulously examine 
the special m6tives which attended every charitable act ? Such an 
examination shown to be unreasonable. 

Conclusion : We see the extensive nature of charity, as well as a 
plain and natural way of judging whether we possess it. If we allow 
ourselves in any instance to injure our neighbor, how can we be said 
to love him 7 Whatever therefore be the darling passion, which 
makes us transgress against our brother, that it is which destroys in 
us this most excellent grace of charity. 



PART II. 

Consideration of the sense in which the Apostle's assertion is to be 
understood, that charity shall cover the multitude of sins. To cover 
sins signifies to excuse and exempt them from punishment: in no 
other sense is it possible for sins to be covered in the sight of God, 
With respect to the judgment of men, this expression will bear a 
stronger exposition ; for whether we consider the charitable person as 
judging of other men's sins, his charity may incline him to judge better 
of sinners than they deserve; or whether we consider others as 
judging of the charitable person's owa offences, it is natural for men 
to be so charmed with the excellency of charity, as not to see the 
defects which are in such good company. 

Which of these two expositions ought to prevail, depends on a 
farther inquiry ; viz. whether the Apostle in the text had respect to 
the judgment of God or of men. 

We must also consider of whose sins he speaks ; and whether he 
means to affirm that charity shall cover those of the charitable 
person, or of other people. 

Probable reasons may be given for each interpretation : these 
examined. 

First: 1'here are good reasons to be assigned for limiting the 
Apostle's assertion to the judgment of men. Haired^ says Solomon, 
stirreth up strifes , hut love covereth all sins : where covering of sins 
being opposed to stirring up strifes, the meaning needs must be, that 
as hatred generates animosities, so love allays intemperate heats, and 
inclines men to overlook offences : this point enlarged on. Charity 
therefore, as it naturally inclines us to forgive the offences of our 
brethren, so it puts us into that peaceful state of mind which may 
best enable us to prepare for our great Judge. In this sense 
St. Peter's assertion agrees exactly with the accounts of charity in 
other places of Holy Scripture^ and with those properties ascribed 
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to thisYirftae by St. Paul. Besides, the expression « the multitude of 
$m9f leads to this interpretation : when the Apostle put the question 
to our Lord, kow aft MhmU my brother tin against me^ and I forgive 
him f — tm $even times ? Jesus answered, / say mot unto thee, until 
seven times, but until seventy, times seven: from which St. Peter 
eottid not but learn that the property of charity was to cover the 
multitude of a brother's sins. Moreover^ it is more reasonable to 
think that a truly charitable man should meet with a multitude of 
sins in other people for the exercise of his charity, than that he should 
have a multitude of bis own to cover : we meet with no such descrip- 
Uoo of charity in Scripture, as may lead us to suppose it is consistent 
with a multitude of sins. 

If it be thought that the text, thus interpreted, holds forth no great 
comfort or eacourafemeat to charity, since the benefit accrues to 
others, it must on the other side be considered, how blessed a state it 
is to enjoy a calm serenity of mind, whilst the world around us is 
agitated by the storms of passion ; and how happy we dhall be if we 
are so found whea we are summoned by our great Master. 

Secondly : There may be reasons for expounding the text of the 
judgment of God, and yet the Apostle's assertion may still relate to 
the sins of others, and not to those of the charitable person. But, it 
WkAj be said, may one man^s sins be covered in the sight of God by 
pother man's charity ? Yes, they may : and in this sense the very 
expression of the text is made use of by St. James, ch. v. 20. ; where 
it is evident that the sins to be covered are those of the soul that is 
saved from death ; and this is proposed as a strong incitement to 
every charitable peisoQ, to labor for the conversion of a sinner : this 
point enlarged on : were the several works of charity to be enume- 
rated, its instruction of the ignorant, its encouragement of the weak, 
its rebuking of the presumptuous, &c. we should soon see how instru- 
mental it is in covering the sins of others. 

Third and last inquiry ; viz. What encouragement we have from 
reason and Scripture to expect that by charity we may cover our 
own ains^ 

In the verse before the text, the Apostle gives us this warning, 
ike end of all things is at hand. To this solemn notice he suljoins a 
proper exhortatioa ; be ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer ; 
and above all things have fervent charity among yourselves : and as 
a reason for this, he observes, for charity shall cover the mvdtitude of 
sins. Hence arises a presumption that the Apostle might mean to 
insftmct each person how to cover his own sins : for when we look to 
futuie judgment, of whose sins do we think, or for whose offences do 
we tremble, but our own? Besides, the exhortation to nmtual 
eharity being subjoined to the mention of prayer, may show the 
Apostle's intention to instruct vs how to hide our own offences : as 
it IS in the Lord's Prayer. Farther, the nature and extent of charity 
considered, there is an additional argument to confirm the charitable 
man in the hopes of pardon for his own offences : for charity is the 
fulfilling of the law : it is the royal law, as St. James calls it, which 
whosoever fulfils, shall do well: and in this view St. Peter*s advice 

PART I. H 
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in the text is equivalent to that of Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar »' 
ch. iv. 27. For these reasons, it may be allowed that the Apostle- 
meant to exhort us to charity, as a proper means to obtain forgive- 
ness of our sins from God : but to prevent mistakes in so important » 
matter, a few observations are offered. 

First ; We must not so expound this text as to make it contradict 
the general terms of pardon and reconciliation proposed in the gospel, 
which only gives hopes of this through sincere repentance and 
amendment of life. The words of the text, it is seen, are capable of 
various interpretations, and therefore cannot be so strong in any one 
sense as to control the meaning of more plain and express declara* 
tions of holy writ, &c. 

Secondly ; We must not so expound this or any other passage of 
Scripture, as to raise up a doctrine reproachful to God, or incon- 
sistent with his attributes. With the Almighty dwelletb truth and 
justice, and in his court there is no commutation for iniquity ; no 
excuse or pardon but by forsaking it. Under these limitations, it is 
considered how far we may apply this sovereign remedy of charity 
to our own sins. 

We may consider our sins as past, present, and to come. With 
respect to our past sins, it is out of our power to recall them ; with 
respect to our present, it is in our power to forsake them ; with 
respect to those which are to come, it is in our power to avoid them. 
To begin with the last. 

No sort or degree of charity can so far vacate the duties of religion 
as to make it unnecessary for us to avoid occasions of sin for the 
time to come ; the very remedy, if applied to this purpose, would 
turn to poison. Next, as to our present sins : as it is in our power* 
so it will ever be our duty, to forsake them ; nor can any thing 
dispense with this obligation. We must not therefore pretend to 
balance our good and evil, and fondly imagine that our virtues so far 
exceed our iniquities, that these may safely be enjoyed: for our 
Saviour tells us that when we have done our utmost^ we are unpro^ 
Jitahle servants. Lastly, As to our past sins : it is not in our power 
to recall them. Here therefore the goodness of God has provided a 
remedy. This is the only case in which we have any encouragement 
to seek for a cover for our sins. Repentance and amendment of lifc^ 
is required ; and as charity is the perfection of the law, to forsake 
sin, and to live by the rules of charity, is the best way to obtain 
pardon. 

But even in this case we must guard against mistakes : for though 
a return to our duty and works of charity are the best amends we can 
make for the guilt of past offences, yet charity will not be accepted 
of God in lieu of justice : if we have injured one person, our debt to 
him will not be paid by charity to another. First pay the debts of 
justice, and then think of charity : till those are discharged, let no 
one imagine that his charity will ewer the multitude of sius* 
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DISCOURSE XXXIX. 

GALATIANS, CHAP. VI. VERSE 9. 

And let U8 not be weary in well-doing : for in due season we shall reap, 

if we faint not. 

This and other like passages in Scripture are founded in the 
known truth, that God does not ordinarily dispense the rewards and 
punishments due to virtue and vice in this life, but refers the right 
settlement of all accounts to a future state. It may be thought that 
it vrould have been better if this retribution had taken place here 
below ; but a little attention will show us the wisdom of Providence. 
l¥ere men to receive the rewards due to theif good actions in this 
world, there would be no reason why they should grow weary in well- 
doing^ which would so abundantly repay all their pains and trouble. 

It is natural for men, when they see flagrant instances of wicked* 
ness, to make secret demands in their own hearts for justice against 
them ; and if these are not answered, they are apt to conclude that they 
themselves have cleansed their hearts in vain. Whenever hopes and 
expectations are raised beyond all probability of being answered by 
the event, they can produce nothing but anger against the ordinary 
course of things : yet who is to blame ? Not he who appointed this 
course, but he who so little understood it, as to expect what it never 
was intended to produce. Who would pity the husbandman who 
lamented that he could not reap in spring, when the harvest comes 
only in the summer? and the case is the same in all other instances. 
It is of great consequence therefore to balance rightly our expec- 
tations, and a^ust them to the natural course of things ordained by 
Providence. If we grow faint in our work, because our untimely 
wishes are disappointed, we shall forfeit the reward of patient 
endurance : and this seems the foundation of the Apostle's exhor- 
tation in the text. 

It is no uncommon thing to press men to a virtuous behavior by a 
prospect of the rewards which such a behavior is intitled to in this 
world; which is justified both by experience and Scripture; inas- 
much as peace and tranquillity of mind are the great ingredients of 
human happiness. But this argument is so little concerned with the 
external good and evil of the world, that it is applicable to men of all 
fortunes and conditions. But if men, when they hear of a happiness 
due to virtue in this life, will conceive hopes of obtaining honors and 
riches from God in recompense for their obedience, they expect what 
was never yet generally answered, and probably never will be ; and 
thus, while they pursue the shadow, they are in danger of losing the 
substance. 

To clear up this point, it is necessary to inquire what reason or 
authority we have to assert the interposition of Providence in the 
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private affairs of men, with respect to the rewards of virtue and 
vice. 

If we view and consider well the frame of the world and its laws, 
we can no more doubt the fact of its being sustained than of its being 
created by the Almighty. But the question now is, since God has 
made man a reasonable creature, and endowed him with a liberty of 
acting, ho^ far it has been thought fit to leave him to his liberty and 
the consequences of his own acts. To come at any knowlege in this 
case, there are but three ways : to consider what reason requires, 
what experience tei^cbes, what Scripture confirms. 

First, with respect to what reason requires. It has pleased God t^ 
endow us with a power pf judging and a liberty of acting. Why 
were these powers given ? Was it that we might use them, and thuf 
give proof of virtue or vice 7 or was it that G94 ipight Qverfule 
Uipm, and render them ip every particular case useless and insig* 
nificant ? In this c^se he had better have made us n^re machines, 
than free ag^nlp ^t first, ai)d \k^^ n^^ohipe^ by 90 arbitrary inter- 
position of power. To secure the happiness of t^ good man, and th^ 
punishment of a bad one in this world, ^he actionf 9f a)! men mu9t be 
determined ; they mMst be cpqapelled to pontribiite to the hs^ppiness 
of the one and the misery of the other : and there wo|ild be an end 
offreedoip. 

This consideration leads to another of still greater weight : for if 
the freedoQi of hunian actiops cannot be maintained on this sup-* 
position, peither c^n the distinction of virtue and vice : for there is no 
morality nor impiorality where there i^ np chpice or freedom, and 
consequently no responsibility. 

But taking the case in another point of view, if virtue were to be 
constantly attended with success in worldly affairs, and vice certainly 
pMrsued with misery, there would be no trial of faith and obedience, 
which is necessary to prepare us for the blessings of another life s 
virtue would not be what it now is ; but r^^tber a bind of sppsqat 
thing, arising often from ambition, avarice, and a lov^ of worldly 
enjoy ipents : this point enlarged on. But w^ may go still farther, 
and say that the condition of good men would be rendered worse than 
it really is, in Ipsipg ope gr^&^t support pf their hopes ^qd expectations 
in aiipther world ; ip being presented with a vaip scene pf worldly 
pleasure, instead of that weight of glory which they on sure grounds 

These reasons may induce us to think that H is copsonant to the 
wisdom and goodness of God tp t^UPW men tp pse the liberty which 
hp has given them. But th^y ougl^t not to hp carried so far as 
to exclpde his providpncp from the care ^pd §[pv^rnpiept of the moral 
part of the world. It is one thipg to turn 8^ state of trial and 
probation ipto a state of rewards ^pd punishm^Q^» ^y dispensing 
good and evil to every man according to his ^orjc | apd another ta 
exercise acts of government suitable to the state, and subservient to 
the ends of creation : this point enlarged on« 

In the second p)aoe, experience in this case is cppsidered. Jbat 
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worldly good and evil are not dispensed in proportion to the merits of 
men, appears indisputable: indeed the world has never been without 
complaints on this head. The righteous in all times have lamented 
their lot, and the wicked, seeing their own prosperity, have grown 
hardened and secure in their iniquity. To abate these presumptions 
on the one hand, and clamors on the other, has found work for the 
wise and good of all ages ; .but the truth of the case has never been 
disputed : and this may be safely left to every man's own judgment. 

Lastly, it is inquired how far this experience is confirmed by what 
the Scripture teaches us to expect. 

There are some passages of holy writ, which at first sight seem to 
promise more to the righteous in this life, than we have been able to 
find either reason or experience to justify. The Psalmist declares ; 
/ have been y<mngf and new am old ; yet have I not seen the ri^hteoug 
foTgaken^ nor hU seed beffgktg their bread. Bat his son Solomon saw 
a different seene ; just men, unto whom it happened according to the 
work of the wicked ; and wicked men, to whom it happened accord^ 
ing to the work of the righteous : • so also it occurred in the days of 
our Saviour and his Apostles. But this passage in the Psalms 
relates not to our present purpose: it describes a general care of 
Providence over good men, in providing for them the necessaries of 
Ufe, whilst they endeavof to serve God ; but of a jast reward for 
them in this world it says nothing : in that case we might expect to 
hear of evowns and sceptres given to them. As to this providential 
care of the righteoos, our Saviour has given us great reason to expect 
it* Seek gej^rstf says be, the kingdom of Ood and his righteousness^ 
and all these things shall be added unto pou ; and on his authority St. 
Paul tells us, that godliness hath the promise of the life that now is, 
ice. Nay, farther, there is great reason to think that God often 
blesses the honei^ endeavors of the virtoous in this world : but then 
tih»ere is no appearance that the rules of justice are at all concerned in 
such disnensations ; fot the righteous often miffer; nay^ unddr the 
gospel tney are called to suffer : but en the point of rewards and 
poffishments the parable of the tares in Mat* xiii. is decisive; the 
meaning of which our Saviour himself has expounded^ 

Thus reason, experience, and Seripttire, all combine in teaching 
as not to look for the rewao'd of our labors in this world, but to wait 
Wiflh patience for God*s appointed time, when be vnll do righteoasly^ 
and recompense to* erery man the things that he hath done. Oon- 
clodidg exhortation. 
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DISCOURSE XL. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. XIII. VERSE 29. 

But he said. Nay ; lest, while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 

wheat with them. 

PART I. 

To understand this text we must look back to the 24th verse of the 
chapter. Take away the dress of the parable here delivered,' and 
what our Saviour says amounts to this ; that there will always be in 
the world a mixture of good and bad men, which no care can 
prevent; and though men may and will imagine that the wicked 
ought immediately to be cut off by the hand of God, yet he judges 
otherwise, and delays his vengeance for wise reasons, reserving all to 
the great day of future retribution. 

The view of this parable has in some parts been misapprehended. 
It is intended to represent the necessary condition of mankind, some 
being good and some bad, and to justify God in the delay of 
punishment. Hence it is going out of the way to consider the 
particular causes to which the sins of mankind may be ascribed ; the 
question being, why are they not punished? In the parable our 
Lord assigns a general reason of the world's wickedness, an enemy 
hath done this. But some think they see another assigned in it, viz* 
the carelessness of public rulers and magistrates, intimated in the 
words, but while men slept, his enemy came. Sec. 

There is indeed no doubt but that the negligence of governors 
and magistrates, civil and ecclesiastical, may often be one cause of 
ignorance and wickedness: but that it is assigned in the parable 
cannot be proved : this shown by the expression while meti slept^ 
which is a time of natural refreshment; it is not said, while they 
played, or were idle: moreover the character of the husbandmen 
agrees with this exposition ; for they betray no consciousness of guilt 
or negligence : they come with no excuses to their master, but with a 
question, that shows how little they mistrusted themselves : nor does 
the master charge them with any fault, but rather lays it at another 
door : on which they desire not to spare their own pains, but are 
eager to go at once to work, and root up the tares which they had 
discovered. In this he corrects their judgment, though he condemns 
not their diligence. In truth, one main view of the parable is to 
correct the zeal of those who cannot see the iniquity of the world 
without violent indignation ; and not being able to stop it or correct it, 
are apt to call on God to vindicate his own cause in the punishment 
of evil doers. >. 

The men who have this zeal and warmth against iniquity, are not 
commonly idle negligent nilers, nor would our Saviour have painted 
them in such different colors in the compass of a short parable. 
Besides, the object of the parable plainly is to justify the wisdom of 
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Proyideoce in letting sin go unpunished for the present: the justifi- 
cation, howev'er, does not arise from considering the causes of iniquity , 
but the effect which immediate punishment would have. In this 
Tiew of the subject, the circumstance, that while men 'slept ^ the tares 
were sown, promotes the main end of the parable, and completes the 
justification of God's providence : for this shows that offences must 
needs come : they are not to be prevented vnthout disturbing the very 
course of nature, and miraculously suspending the operation of second 
causes. The scope of the parable being thus explained, the text is 
considered more particularly ; which contains the reason why God 
delays to punish sin in this world, and reserves it for future 
judgment. 

There are two ways in which the words of the text may be con- 
sidered : I. As they regard the particular case in view, and account 
for the justice of God in suspending his judgments : II. As they 
furnish us with a principle of reason and equity applicable to many 
other cases. To see the full force of the first, it is necessary to 
understand what sort of sinners are spoken of: for this reason is not 
applicable to all ; many sinners being spared on other accounts. 
The sinners represented by the tares in the text are spared merely on 
account of the righteous: they are such as are incorrigible; and 
therefore there is no room to justify a delay of punishment from any 
circumstances arising out of their own case: our Saviour himself 
declares that they will be inevitably punished at last, and justifies the 
wisdom and goodness of God in sparing them from other motives. 

The interests of good and bad men are so united in this world, that 
no signal calamity can befall the wicked but the righteous must have 
their share in it. It is therefore out of mercy to them that the 
wicked are spared : and this was Abraham's plea when he interceded 
for the men of Sodom* In public calamities it is very evident that 
all must be common sufferers. Thus far then the reason of the text 
certainly extends, and shows us the great mercy of God in forbearing 
to destroy sinners by such exemplary punishments as would involve 
whole communities in calamity. 

But, it may be said, there are many ways of punishing sinners 
without including others ; and if the wicked are spared only for the 
sake of the righteous, why are they exempted from these ? 

In answer to which several things may be said : and first, he that 
asks the question, may in return be asked, how he knows but that 
the wicked are often and commonly so punished ? can he distinguish 
such as fall in the common course of nature, from those who are cut 
off by the judgments of God ? It may therefore be true that God 
does exercise this retributive justice. But, secondly, allow the mat- 
ter of the objection to be true, yet the reasoning will not be good ; 
because our Saviour's resolution of the general case extends to these 
instances also ; and the wicked are often exempted even from private 
judgment, that the righteous may not suffer in their ruin : for almost 
every wicked man has innocent relations and. friends, whose happi- 
ness depends on his prosperity : this point enlarged on. Nor will 
the justice of God hereby suffer : for the day is coming which wiU 
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dissolve ali the present relations between men, when every one wiU 
stand singly by himself to account for the good or evil he has done* 

On the whole, then, this method of God's dealing with mankind is 
in all respects without reproach : and the complaints commonly made 
with respect to his forbearance in punishing iniquity, show the lenity 
of his administration, and the little reason we have to complain when 
we have to seek how we may account for his want of justice rather 
than of mercy : this subject enlarged on. 

It has been observed that the argument in the text extends. to one 
case only ; to the justifying God's wisdom and goodness, in delaying 
to punish incorrigible sinners : but if this case can be defended, all 
others may ; yet as these have their particular reasons, a summary 
view of the argument is given. 

Such is the state and condition of human nature, that no care or 
diligence can prevent the growth of vice : every one sees this ; and 
it is confessed by those who require God's constant interposition to 
prevent it : but what is it which they demand, who require that God 
'should by his irresistible power prevent all evil ? nothing less than 
that he should destroy all law and religion, and divest men of their 
distinguishing characters, reason and understanding : for if every 
thing is to be done by a superior force, this must be the case. Since 
then offences must needs come, the question is» properly asked, why 
are not men as certainly distinguished by rewards and punishments 
as tbey are by virtue or vice ? for this would be a great encourage- 
ment to virtue, and ought to be expected from God's justice. The 
first return to these questioners is to let them know that they inquire 
into a matter too high for them : the deserts of men must necessarily 
be estimated by a rule of which they are not masters, that is, by the 
sincerity of the heart ; and therefore they can never judge when re- 
wards and punishments are duly administered : they may possibly be 
mistaken in those very cases which they suppose to call for the most 
signal examples. The next return to them is, that what they require 
is inconsistent with the present condition of men, and the goodness of 
God. Men are in a state of trial and probation, and it is fit they 
should have time to show themselves : and it would ill become the 
goodness of God to destroy men, as long as there are hop^ of their 
amendment : to bear therefore with their sins, in prospect of their 
repentance, is both just and merciful : and with respect to incorrigi- 
ble sinners, this world is not the proper place for their punishment, 
because it would involve the righteous in calamity. There is no 
reason therefore for a man to complain^ whether he he himself a sin- 
ner or a righteous person. 



PART II. 

The text considered as furnishing us with a principle of reason and 
equity applicable to many cases. 

This inquiry necessary, because the rule is liable to be misapplied^ 
unless we attend to the reasons pn which it is founded. The mercy 
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ofCrod 18 the best pftttern (or n»^ asd is reeonmieiided to us by oat 
8ayioar* Sioce therefore God spares the wicked for the sake of the 
righteous, is it reasonable for men to do the same ? Should magis-* 
trates rdease the guilty on account of the innocent^ who must share 
in the shame or loss of the punishment ? At first sight we might 
imagine there was a parity of reason in these cases ; but on fttrther 
consideration we shall find that the same reason which justifies God, 
would condemn the magis^ate. 

To see this.clearly, we must attend to the difference between the 
reason of justice and the rules of justice. By the latter is to be un- 
derstood the general principles and maxims of justice by which the 
laws of all countries are directed : by the former, the fountain from 
which all maxims and laws are derived, i. e. right reason : for laws 
are not just, as partaking of the lawgiver's authority, but as par- 
taking of his reason. Hence the distinction between good and bad 
laws, though both are derived from the same authority. 

Now between the reason of justice and the rules of justice, there 
is this great difference : the former takes in all the circumstances of 
every case, and therefore cannot be wrong ; but the latter have no 
relation to the particular circumstances of any case, being formed oo 
general abstract ideas ; and consequently they may^ and often do, 
ftdl when applied to single instances : hence the reason and the 
maxims of justice frequently stand directly opposed to each other; 
and hence the proverb summum ju$, 9umf»a infuria. Hence it will 
plainly appear how liable we are to mistake, as long as we form our 
judgments by applying general rules of law or equity to particulaff 
eases. This point ^tber explained. 

Now there is the same difference between the judgments of God 
and those of men, as th^re is between the reason of law and the rulea 
of law : for men are tied down to judge by the rules which the Imm 
prescribes ; but the judgment of God arises not from any maxim or 
rule of law, but in every instance follows the reason of the thing r 
otherwise his judgments would not in every case be reasonable, it 
is mere weakness that makes men go by rules: but it would be 
absurd to imagine God as acting by any such for the direction of hm 
judgment. 

Farther ; these considerations will help us to form distinct notions 
of justice and mercy, and discover to us, if not what they alwaya 
are, at least what they should be. Justice is thought to be a thing 
fixed and certain, and confined to limits which it cannot transgress 
without losing its name : but mercy is taken to be of a more variable 
nature, to go by no fixed rule, and to arise from the will of the go- 
vernor : consequently vre speak of mercy and justice as opposites to 
each other. 

But mercy and justice would not be distinguished, were it not for 
the intervention of general and particular laws, which often fall very 
heavily on particular persons ; whence it is that we complain of the 
rigor of the law : but were men perfect both in their reason and in 
their wills, so that they could neither judge nor act amiss, they 
would then do what is exactly right and reasonable in every case. 
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and ibere would be no room to correct tbe aeyerity of justice by the 
interposition of mercy ; for tbere is no rigor in that which is perfectly 
right and reasonable : this point enlarged on ; by which it is shown 
that it is the proper business of mercy to correct the rules of justice 
by the reason of justice ; and consequently, if all judgments were 
founded on true reason, justice and mercy would be one and the 
same thing. Hence perhaps a difficulty may be accounted for, which 
is apt to disturb men greatly when they ponder the judgments of 
God. They consider him as essentially just, and essentially merci- 
ful ; whence they rightly conclude that he can never be otherwise 
than merciful, never otherwise than just ; and yet how to reconcile 
these attributes in every case they see not. In human judgments it 
18 plain, where mercy prevails, justice sleeps ; where justice acts, 
mercy is silent : but this cannot be the case in divine judgments. 
But if we consider that the acts of mercy and justice, as distinguished 
from each other, are relative to stated rules and laws, and that they 
aire both the same with respect to the reason of justice, we shall 
easily discern how God, who always acts by the purest reason, may 
be said in every case to do justly and mercifully : this point en- 
larged on. 

. The parable in the text is evidently intended as an answer to the 
common objections against Providence, drawn from the prosperity 
of sinners, or rather, in the present instance^ the impunity of offenders. 
If the principles on which both the objection and the answer stands 
be examined, it will be seen that the objection is founded on one of 
the common and general maxims of justice which often misguide our 
judgment in particular cases ; and that our Saviour's answer is 
drawn from the reason of all law and equity, which can never fail. 
All the objector can say amounts to this, that it is an undoubted 
maxim of justice, that every sinner deserves punishment : he cannot 
enter into particular cases, unless he knew more of men than he does 
or ever will know. In answer to this, our Saviour owns the truth 
of the general maxim, and therefore teaches us that God has ap- 
pointed a day in which he will judge the world : but then he shows, 
frokn. superior reasons of justice, that the application of the principle 
in the present case is wrong ; for though it would be just to punish 
all sinners, yet to punish them immediately would destroy the very 
reason which makes it just to punish them, viz. to make a difference 
between the good and the bad. 

This then is a full justification of God in his dealings with men, 
and shows his justice, as well as his mercy, in delaying vengeance. 

But if this be the height of justice in God, how is it not the height of 
injustice in men to act quite otherwise ? Temporal punishments, even 
capital ones, are executed immediately, notwithstanding the number 
of innocent persons that may be involved in their consequences. 
Nay, farther, this very method of justice is ordained by God. How 
comes it then that God pursues one method for himself and another 
for magistrates, who are, as it were, his vicegerents 7 The plain an- 
swer is, because the reason of these two cases is very, different. The 
punishments of this world are not the final punishments of iniquity,- 
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but are means ordained to secure virtue and morality, and to protect 
the innocent from immediate violeoce : offences which dbturb the 
peace of society and the security of its members, will not bear a de- 
lay of justice ; and this world would scarcely be habitable if such 
crimes were to wait for their punishment iu another. 

Our Saviour's reasoning, when applied to this case, leads to ano- 
ther conclusion : that the righteous may not suffer, God delays the 
final punishment of the wicked : for the same reason, that is, that 
the righteous may not suffer, he has commanded the magistrate to 
cut off all the sons of violeuce, all disturbers of the public peace,* 
And thus he has followed the same reason in both cases : this point 
enlarged on to the end. 



DISCOURSE XLT. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. XXVI. VERSE 41. 

Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation : the spirit indeed is 

willing, but the flesh is weak. 

For the better understanding of these words we must reflect a 
little on what occasion they were spoken, &c. The time of our 
Saviour's crucifixion was now at hand, and he had foretold to his dis- 
ciples that they should all be offended because of him : on which 
St. Peter made a forward profession of constancy, as did they all : 
but it does not appear that they fully understood our Saviour, or 
were apprehensive that they should so soon lose him : if they had, 
they could not have been so negligent and unconcerned. But Jesus, 
as he had a different sense of what he was to undergo, so was he 
differently affected. 

No one was ever more willing to fulfil the will of God than he 
was ; he came into the world for this very purpose. But yet, in this 
last and sharp trial, he found how great the weakness of the flesh 
was : whence probably arose the reflection mentioned in the text, 
which is the ground of his exhortation to the disciples. Though they 
bad made a very bold and forward resolution to die with him rather 
than deny him, yet he knew that such resolution was not a sufficient 
support against the weakness of human nature ; but that they stood 
in need of all the advantages that might be reaped from watchfulness 
and prayer. If he himself found difficulties from the weakness of 
the flesh, he might well conclude how unsteady his disciples would 
be when their trial should come. So that the words of the text seem 
rather founded on what our Saviour experienced in his late agony, 
than on any thing criminal in his disciples : this point enlarged on. 

The text, thus explained, contains an exhortation very suitable t6 
the season when it was spoken-, and to all men in general ; and 
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mffbrds ui a powerful eicitement to pray eontinually for the assist- 
ance of God's Holy Spirit to aid our good resolutions. 

But this explication of the text, how worthy soever of its author, 
and agreeable to the circumstances under which it was delivered, will 
not easily be digested ; because it undermines the favorite doctrine of 
sins of infirmity, which. On the slender encouragement of this text, 
has wonderfully thriven, ridding men of all the trouble and pains of 
repentance and amendment, by easing them of the terrors of guilt. 

The text, when used to this purpose, is thus explained : the dis^ 
ciples are supposed to have committed some great fault, for which 
our Saviour rebukes them ; but then checking himself, he makes this 
excuse for them. The spirit indeed is willing ^ but thefiesk is weak; 
absolving them for sake of the willingness that was in them, and 
throwing all the blame and guilt of sin on the weakness of the flesh. 
But to make the most of this, the fault of the disciples was only that 
of falling asleep after long watching, which, like the indulgence of 
many other natural wants, was a very pardonable infirmity. 

As some men of melancholic temperament have fancied every sin 
committed to be sin against the Holy Ghost, and themselves thereby 
rejected irrecoverably, so others of a different temper have reckoned 
all their sins to be sins of infirmity, and themselves secure from 
danger. The one set pay dear for their mistake in this world by 
their constant terrors : the other will have no .reason to be proud of 
their contrivance in another. There is just as much good policy 
in this conceit, as in his, who shut his eyes and thought nobody 
could see him. 

But the better to judge of this matter, it may be proper to inquire 
what are sins of infirmity, and what value there is in the excuse. 
First then, It is considered what is the Scripture sense of infirmities : 
Secondly, What sort of sins they are, which will admit of an excuse^ 
because of the infirmity from which they proceed. 

I. The state of human nature is sucn^ as to be liable to many 
pains, diseases, and at last to death : and though all are not equally 
affected by these miseries, yet all are equally liable to them : this ia 
the first and proper notion of infirmity ; and in this sense Christ is 
said to bear our infirmities, being, as St. Paul says, crucified through 
weakness ; that is, by the condition of his humanity. 

But men are not more weak and imperfect in their bodies than in 
their minds ; nor more exposed to bodily pains than to the impress 
sions of sin, which is our spiritual disease ; and though all are not 
sinners alike, yet all are alike weak and subject to the temptation of 
sin : and this is Uie general sense of infirmity when applied to our* 
spiritual condition. It is shown how St. Paul opposes the law ol 
sin to the law of the spirit of life ; and the condition of a person who 
was under the law of sin, in whom is the weakness of the fliesb, to 
that of him who is under the law of lifis, in whom is the sjHfit of 
righteousness. 

In his argument St. Paul more than once speaks thus: If I do 
that I would notf it is ma more I thai do it^ but sin that dwelleih in 
mej which is thought by some to come very near to the case of sia9 
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of infirmiiy ; for the excuse from inftrmity is made up of wiUioguesft 
and want of power. In all moral actioos there is a proportioa 
between the ability to perform, and the guilt of not performing ; but 
if we consider ourselves as Christians, who do not oepend solely on 
our own strength, but likewise on the assistance of Ood, the terms of 
the proportion will be altered, and the guilt of our disobedience will 
be measured by the ability we might hav^ hmd to perform our duty : 
if we had not power to withstand temptations, this want of power 
may have been our own fault ; and the not observing this is the true 
foundation of men*s reliance on the excuse of infirmity : this point 
enlarged on, 

Next to this general sense of infirmity come the particular infir<> 
mities included in it. As every disease of the body is called an 
infirmity, (for our Saviour, when he healed the siek of their parti- 
cular distempers, is said to have cured their infirmities*) so, l>y the 
same analogy, every particular sin may be called an infirmity* Thus 
David, speaking of his distrust of God's goodness* calls it his infir-* 
mity. So in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said, TAe Unm maketh 
mw high priests which have infirmities. But in the Scripture it is 
90 where used in this sense as an alleviation of guilt. 

The sense indeed of Scripture is the least thing regarded in setting 
up this plea of infirmity, which has been invented and used to shelter 
particular and darling sins ; but seldom or never for the universal 
imperfection of all, even the best of our actions, in which sense only 
it can be reasonably used. But the bosom sin is to be defended : in 
which case two things are generally urged, a natural passion, and 
the violence of the passion : the passion is said to have the same 
author with nature ; and its violence is excused by particular 
constitution and temperament: bnt what sin may not be thus 
permitted ? 

The Scripture uses weakness in another sense, opposed to know* 
lege ; as weah Christians are those newly converted, and not yet 
confirmed in the knowlege and mysteries of Christianity : but this 
sense is nothing to our purpose: neither is that of weakness as 
applied to those who have tender conscienees, easily offended, such 
as those who scrupled to eat meat which had been offered to idols. 

These are the most usual, if not all, the Scripture senses of infirmity < 
but some of these have enough in them to be an excuse for sin. All 
sin is weakness : it was our weakness that made it necessary for the 
Son of God to rescue us from the law of sin and death : and to what 
purpose is the Holy Spirit promised or given, but to overcome our 
infirmities, that the strength of God may be made perfect im 
Vfeahnessf 

But after all we cannot be perfect. St. James says, in many 
things we offend alL How shall these errors be excused, to which 
the best men are liable ? This will be answered if we consider. 

Secondly, What sort of sins they are which admit the excuse. 
And here we are not to expect a catalogue of sins : for no kind of 
sin can be otherwise excused than by repentance and amendment : 
and at best there is an impropriety of speech in sins of infirmity. 
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The necessary effects of our iniirinities are not sinful : where they 
are not necessary, they may be sinful ; but why they are called sins 
of infirmity, in distinction to other sins, is hard to say. There is an 
imperfection in the obedience of the best men ; but without question 
God will favorably look on their failings, and accept their sincere 
though not perfect obedience. But the common notion of sins of 
infirmity gains nothing by this ; for let any one say, what is the sin 
of infirmity that all good men are guilty of. There is an imperfec-^ 
tion which flows from the weakness of our present state, and shows 
itself in various instances. Thus many good Christians complain of 
a coldness sometimes in their devotion, and of wandering thoughts: 
others are troubled with evil thoughts, unworthy conceptions of God 
and Christ; and they suffer great torment and anxiety of mind 
because of them : but such are objects of compassion to God and 
man ; and their infirmities are so far from forming an excuse, that 
they are an aggravation of the guilt. of others, who have not the same 
obedience and virtues to plead for themselves. 

Since then there is so little reason to depend on this excuse, though 
aJl stand in need of it, there remains only one way of intitling our- 
selves to the plea, which is, sincerely and universally to endeavor to 
obey God's will : we shall then be in the number of those whose 
infirmities, for the sake of Christ, shall be forgiven. 



DISCOURSE XLII. 

ISAIAH, CHAP. LIII. VERSE 3. 



He is despised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 

with grief. 

Our Saviour's words. Daughters of JentsaUm^ weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves, may be very properly applied by us, to 
direct our devotion on the day of his crucifixion : it is a day of 
sorrow and mourning, not for bis sake, who is crowned with honor 
and glory; but for us, whose sins occasioned him to suffer. The 
consideration of his unbounded love towards us, and our own care- 
lessness and indifference in availing ourselves of the salvation pur- 
chased by his sufferings, will show us where the true cause of our 
grief lies, and that instead of venting our indignation against the 
ancient crucifiers of our Saviour, we ought to turn it against ourselves, 
who are daily crucifying him afresh. The reflections suggested by 
the description in the text, will teach us to admire the unbounded 
goodness of our Redeemer, and to weep only for ourselves. The 
prophecy in the text remarkable as containing a general description 
of Christ's condition during his abode on earth. The great goodness 
of God in warning us by the spirit of prophecy of the mean appear- 
ance of our Redeemer is shown : his poverty thus became a proof of 
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his authority ; aad had he oot in the lowness of his eonditioii 
answered bis description in the text, we could not have believed him 
to be the glorious Redeemer foretojd by Isaiah, to be despised and 
fleeted of men, A consideration of Christ's sufferings therefore is 
caicuUted not only to increase our love, but to strengthen our faith. 
Our attention is called to three points on this subject : I. God's 
wisdom and goodness in sendiog his So.n into the world in a state of 
poverty and affliction : II. Ttie evidence of prophecy, that he should 
so appear in the fulness of time : III. The historical evidence that 
he did so appear, and that in him the prophecies were fulfilled. 
I. The sufferings of Christ are often insisted on by the sacred writers 
as an evidence of God's mercy towards mankind : see Rom. viii. 32. 
and V. 8 ; also 1st Ep. of John iii. 16, and our Saviour's own words 
in John xv. 13. Though we may not b^ able to see clearly the 
reasons that made it necessary for Christ to die that the world might 
live, yet it is plain his sufferings were on our account ; and they show' 
how much our salvation was the care of heaven : it would therefore 
argue great perverseness of mind, if, hardening our hearts against this 
goodness, we should busy ourselves with curious inquiries into the hid- 
den mysteries of Providence, and shut our eyes and hearts against 
the impressions of his love and of our duty. That God's goodness is 
made plain to us in the death of Christ, is the only knowlege requi* 
site for our salvation ; and if we would be encouraged in the practice 
of virtue by the hope of God's aid, or be comforted in repentance by 
his promise to receive us, we may learn to reason of St. Paul, Rom»- 
viii. 32. Our knowlege therefore is clear and distinct, as far as we 
are concerned to go. Many wise ends of Providence are to be 
discerned by a consideration of Christ's sufferings with respect to 
ourselves. First, with regard to his being a teacher, his suffer- 
ings set him above the reach of suspicions. Our Lord and his dis-- 
ciples met with nothing but misery and affliction. Had he come 
as a temporal prince, we might have suspected his cunning and 
policy ; but the gospel now stands clear of this objection. Secondly, 
with regard to our Lord's being an example of holiness and obedience, 
set before us for our instruction and imitation, his sufferings render 
the pattern perfect : had he lived in worldly prosperity, the example 
of his virtues, however conspicuous, would have extended but a little 
way. The poor, though they might have upbraided the rich for not 
following his example, would have thought their poverty a sufficient 
excuse for not attempting it themselves: but nowtiiere is no pretence 
left for any mortal. Thirdly, with regard to his divine mission, his 
sufferings were an evident token that the hand of God was with him. 
He only can confound the mighty things of the world by things of no 
account ; and we have here the instance of a weak poor man, oppress- 
ed by a whole nation, and yet enabled to withstand it : yet when 
his time was come, he fell an easy victim. Had the prophets fore- 
told that a great man should do great things, at his appearance it 
might have been doubted whether he was the person foretold, or 
whether his deeds were not the common effect of that might and 
power with which he was armed : but when they declared that these 
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mighty deeds should be necomplished by our Saviour iu his character 
described by the lezt» no doubt could arise. Our Lord would easily 
be distinguished by the greatness of his works and the meanneaa of 
bb condition ; and this leads, Ilfto the consideration of the evidence 
of prophecy concerning the mean appearance which our Lord jvas to 
make. The .53rd chapter of Isaiah so fully describes this part of our 
Saviour*s character, that it looks nicore like a history than a prophecy ; 

{et it was in being long before our Lord was born, and was in the 
eeping of his enemies, who were at once the preservers and the fuU 
fillers of it: yet contrast this with the description before given of him 
in Isaiah ix. 6, and again in liii. 11, and bow are we to reconcile 
these contradictions? It is answered, that we must search the 
gospel ; there we shall find our Lord despised aud rejected of men, 
persecuted and afflicted, yet rising to honor and glory; aneending 
lo the glory of his Father^ giving gifts unto men, and leading cap- 
tivity captive. III. The historical evidence for the completion of 
these prophecies relating to the calamitous oondition of oar blessed 
Redeemer, is considered. The way was prepared before he was 
born : his conception led to it : and so it proved. The mighty 
Prince of Peace made his first appearance in a manger : his life was 
sought after as soon as he was been, and his parents were obliged to 
fly with him into banishment to save it. His youth was spent in the 
difficulties of poverty, and daring his ministry he had not where to 
lay his head. The unbelieving Jews, when he healed the sick, cast 
out devils, or forgave sins, accused him of the greatest crimes. As 
the time of his being offered up drew near, all things conspired to 
make his death bitter and terrifving. He was betrayed by one of his 
chosen twelve, and the rest aner his agony forsook him. He was 
afterwards carried to judgment, mocked, buffeted, spit on ; and a 
murderer was chosen to be released in his steiwi : thm was he deq}i8ed 
4md r^ected of men ; but neither the pangs of the cross, his mental 
sufferings, nor the malice and scorn of bb carucifiers, made him for one 
moment forget his love and tenderness towards then : with his latest 
l|>reath he begged for their forgiveness. We must now close this 
Siceqe, and ask with the Psalmii^, vfkat rtumrd $haU I give unto the 
i49r4f ^o* Let us also answer in his words: IwiU reeetos tht cup 
^ Ovation, mnd call on hU name. We have nothing to return but 
our IpTe and obedienoe. li&t us not again crucify Christ by our 
ini<{uities, but let us arise to a new life of rigliteousness in him ; that 
wk^ Christ, whQ if our life, shf^U appear, we may aba appear with 
himinffhry. 
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DISCOURSE XLIII. 

COLOSSIANS, CHAP. III. VERSE 1, 

If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where 

Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 

How much the metaphorical laaguage of Scripture has been mis- 
taken and abased is well known. The words of the text are not 
capable of being taken in the literal sense ; for it is not possible to 
imagine Hiat St* Paul should intend to tell the Colossians, or that 
they should believe him, that tbey lived no longer in the world, but 
were literally men raised from the dead<. The words plainly are an 
inference from what had been before said, and refer to the doctrine 
in Coloss. iu 10 — 13. For an explication of them it is necessary to 
consider the Scripture representation of the natural state and con- 
dition of man, and of his gospel state on his becoming a Christian. 
In the state of nature the Scripture represents men as in £ph. iv. 17* 
18. ii. 2. 3. Rom. iv« 19. 20. And because the end of these things 
b death, this state of sin is also called a state of death, as in Eph. ii. 
1. 6. Whilst men were thus dead to God and themselves, they lived 
only to sin and unrighteousness. The passions and auctions were 
but the instruments of sin, and therefore are said to constitute the 
body of sin ; that body over which sin bad dominion, as in Rom. 
vi. 6. Coloss. ii. 11, The members of which this body is made up, 
are described CoL iii. 5. This body is called by St^ Paul the body 
of death, as the state of sin is called the state of death, Rom. vii. 24. 
As the body, with the soul its director, constitutes the man, so these 
depraved appetites and affections, which are the instruments or mem- 
bers of sin, and which compose the body of sin, together with the 
evil principle directing them, are said in Scripture to be the old man ; 
the man which only lived before the regeneration by Christ Jesus : 
Rom. vi. 6. Eph. iv« 22. 

This is the state of nature described in Scripture, It is plain that 
this old nan, or man of sin, must be destroyed on the appearance of 
Christ Jesus, to make way for the Spirit of righteousness : thus to 
destroy the old man, and to restore the decayed image of God, what 
is it but to new-make the man, and by a second creation restore him 
to the privileges of the first, forfeited by sin ? For this reason the 
Christian is said to be a new creature : 2 Cor. v. 17. Gal. iv. 23. 24. 
vi. 15. We are said even to put on, Christ, from the similitude of 
will and affections between Christ and his true members : Gal. iii. 
27. Prom this account it is easy to understand the propriety of the 
words or phrases made use of to express these two conditions. We 
read that we were dead before the knowlege of Christ ; that we died 
and were buried with Christ: again, that we rose with Christ, and 
are alive in him. The apparent inconsistency of these assertions 
may be reconciled by our taking the same view of man as the Scrip* 
ture does. Man was created after the image of God ; but on 

PART II. I 
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disobedience he became subject to sin. This then was the death of 
the man created after God's image^ who lay buried under the ruins 
of sin and iniquity ; and this was the death of the world^before the 
knowlege of Christ. The life of the world at the coming of Christ 
was the life of sin, which he came to destroy ; Gal. v. 24. : and we 
are said^ die with Christ and to be buried toitk Am, because w6 
renounce that life. Thus dying to sin, we begin again to live unto 
God, and are therefore said to be made alive in Christ, and to rise 
together with him. This change, which we had no power even to 
wish for, was effected by Christ alone, who dying on the cross fo# 
all, all are said to be crucified with him : Heb. ii. 9. 2 Cor. y. 14. 
The way to attain to the benefits of Christ's death, as St. Paul tells 
us, is to be conformable unto his death ; and to do this, we must put 
off the old man, and put on the new man, who is created after 
righteousness. This St. Paul, Rom. vi., styles, being planted in the 
likeness of his death, and in the likeness of his resurrection* To this 
he refers, Rom. viii. 29. and Rom. xiii. Many other places also 
must be opened with this key. The very essence of Christianity 
consists in this conformity with Christ ; and therefore baptism, which 
is our admission to the gospel, is only a solemn taking on ourselves 
this conformity, as we learn from St. Paul, Rom. vi. To walk in 
newness of life is our conformity to the resurrection of Christ, which 
was to new life and glory : Rom. vi. 9-12. As the resurrection of 
Christ was to perpetual life, so our first resurrection must be perpe- 
tual holiness. This account of the Scripture language, and of the 
reasons on which it is founded, will make clear to us many otherwise 
intricate passages. For instance, when we read of two deaths and 
two resurrections, we shall understand the death of the body and the 
death unto sin ; the resurrection to life eternal hereafter, and the 
resurrection to righteousness in this world. / am crucified to the 
world, says St. Paul, and the world to me: and St. John says, 
whosoever is bom of God, that is, whoever has attained the new life 
through Christ, overcometh the world. St. Paul tells us that the 
Spirit of God will quicken our mortal bodies, as well as our dead 
bodies. This is' not to be understood without referring to the first 
resurrection, as explabed above t and again, Phil. iii. 10. ll. can be 
explained only by what has been said of our being made conformable 
to the death and resurrection of Christ, by rising to holiness and 
righteousness. The power of Christ's resurrection in producing good 
effects on those that feel it, is described in v. 20. ; and is what the 
Apostle to the Hebrews calls tasting the powers of the world to come. 
To understand St. Paul when he says, those that fall from their faith 
crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, ^d put him to open 
shame, we must have recourse to the Scripture representation as 
before explained. By receiving the faith, we put on Christ, crucify- 
ing the old man and his deeds ; by deserting the faith, returning to 
our former deeds, and again putting on the old man, we again crucify 
Christ with his deeds, and put him to open shame. The various 
expressions to this effect in the gospel are only to be understood by 
analogy to this notion. Our death, burial, and resurrection with 
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Christ having been discussed, the Apostle in the text carries the 
metaphor still one degree higher ; arguing that, since we are dead to 
the world, and alive to Christ through the Spirit of holiness, we must 
act like members of Christ, and set our affections on things above, 
where Christ our life is ascended : hence it is that St. Paul so often 
exclaims against the absurdity of a Christian's living in sin ; for 
the Christian has crucified and buried the body of sin. How then, 
says he, shall we who are dead to sin, c&ntinue any longer therein ? 
Sin alone has power to separate the Christian from his Saviour. 
Holiness is as necessary to our spiritual life as food to our natural 
life. How just therefore is the Apostle's conclusion in the text : If 
we be risen with Christ, that is# if we be with him, we must seek the 
things which are above f 



DISCOURSE XUV. 

JAMES, CHAP. ML. VERS£ 17. 

The wisdom that is from above is £rst pure^ then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be intreated, full of mercy and^good fruits, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy^ 

The gifts of the Holy Spirit are of two kinds ^ either extraordi- 
nary, and peculiar to certain times and ^tersons, and given, not for 
the sanctification of those on whom they ane bestowed, but for the 
edification of the 4;hucch ; or common to all times of the gospel, 
necessary to perfect the man of God in good woiks, and tendered to 
all Christians through Christ Of the first weise those gifts bestowed 
on the Apostles, to enable them to oonvince the world by signs and 
wonders of the tru^ of their mission. It is evident* from St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xiii., that the gifts of this sort conveyed no sanctifying grace 
to the receiver ; as he supposes that tiiey may consist with a want of 
charity, i. e. without the moral qualifications of a Christian ; and we 
are therefore waixaated in concluding that they do not convey the 
sanctifying grace of the gospel, and that they are given, not for the 
sake of the receivers, but for those vrho through them are to be con- 
verted to the knowlege of the truth : and it was for this reason that 
they wece given in the primitive church. It is manifest then that the 
Scriptmre ascribes a twofold operation to the Spirit of God. The 
drst has been already described; and it remains to consider the 
second, in explaining the words of the text; viz. the affording 
afcistanoe and strength to all Christians in the performance of the 
duties enjoined by the gospel. The wisdom mentioned in the text is 
the wisdom that is from above ; and we are instructed how to obtain 
it by St. James, chap. i. ver. 5. ; and in verse 17 he shows on what 
grounds his advice stands. The instruction given, that we should 
ask this wisdom in faith; and the reason assigned to support this 
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faith, that with Ood is no variabletieis, neither shadow of tumiuffp 
sufficiently show that this wisdom is the grace promised under the 
gospel : for the declaration of God's purpose to give this wisdom^ 
which is only to be found in the gospel, must be supposed, before 
the immutability of his purpose can be given as a ground of hope to 
obtain the good gift by the prayer of faith. The wisdom in the text, 
then, signifies the grace of God promised in the gospel; that prin- 
ciple of holiness by which the disciples are enabled to morti^ the 
deeds ofthejlesh; and of which St. Paul has said. If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is Jione of his. This grace is called 
wisdom, as the fear of the Lord is said to be the beginning of wis- 
dom; the wisdom of man consisting in obedience to God, and not in 
any degree of knowlege. The fruits ascribed to this wisdom in the 
text are not learning and knowlege, but all moral qualifications. A 
knowlege of mysteries and things sacred is mentioned by St. Paul 
among the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit ; but he speaks of them as 
not necessarily inferring charity, and therefore as distinct from that 
grace or wisdom, which is pure, and peaceable, and full of mercy. 
The gifts of God are free, and we have no right to demand an equal 
distribution of them : if the gifts of the Spirit were granted only to 
some, we should not be obliged by the terms of our religion to render 
an account of God's proceeding herein. But the promise of the 
Spirit being given to all Christians, and represented as the purchase 
01 Christ's obedience, it is evident that we cannot account for our 
being Christians, without showing a reason for the necessity of grace 
to render our hopes of salvation effectual. This is a great point of 
difference between the gospel and natural religion, particularly as 
regards the state of mankind before the gospel. If men were in that 
state of original purity in which we must suppose God to have 
created them, what grace was wanting ? If they have fallen from that 
state, we cannot dispute the grace of God unless we can show that it 
was impossible or improper for him to redeem'the world. The fall 
of man being supposed, is it not more natural to think that God, to 
save the world, should destroy the power of sin, than that he should 
grant immortal happiness to unreformed sinners? The best argument 
against the necessity of grace would be a proof that the effects of the 
Spirit generally are or may be attained by the mere strength of 
nature. If men are naturally inclined to virtue and holiness, they 
will not want grace to make them so : but this has never yet been 
the case. The works of the Spirit are described in the text, and in 
many parts of Scripture : St. Paul, in Gal. v. 22. enumerates the 
fruits of the Spirit, and adds, they that are Christ^s have crucified 
the flesh, with the affections and lusts. There is no one so little 
acquainted with human nature as to suppose that there exists a 
people who would answer to this description of St. Paul : but if we 
look into the account which the same Apostle gives. Gal. v. 19., of 
the works of the flesh, we shall find too great a correspondence 
between them and the historical accounts of all nations. After consi- 
dering the difference between the works of nature and of grace, does it 
appear unworthy of God to send his Spirit to make the difference ? If 
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we have not the Spirit already to produce these effects, natural reason 
will testify in favor of the gospel, by showing us how greatly its 
assistance is to be desired. It is shown that the grace of God could 
not be irresistible consistently with free-will ; and that we can draw 
no argument against the promise of it, from a want of signs of it in 
some professors of Christianity : for we might as well conclude, 
from the unreasonable actions of the generality of men, that reason 
itself is a fiction. St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, vii. 22., 
has taught us to solve this difficnlty ; he there acknowleges that the 
dictates of reason are right, but of use only in convincing us of our 
guilt ; for there ts another principle in our members warring against 
reason, which brings them under the slavery of sin : he therefore, 
seeing no help from reason, sought a refuge in Christ, who alone 
could redeem him from this captivity to sin. The Apostle founds the 
necessity of grace on the insu£Sciency of reason to overcome our 
natural inclinations to evil. The best evidence we can have that 
the grace of God is in us, is that we live up to the dictates of reason. 
By reason we may know our duty ; by grace we are enabled to per- 
form it. The only evidence Christians can give that this grace of 
God dwelleth in them, must arise from their works of love and 
obedience. Our Saviour himself says, hy their fruits shall ye know 
them ; and St. John declares. This is the love of God, that ye keep 
his commandments. Our Saviour, in St. John chap, xv., speaks to 
the same effect. Every Christian is bound to answer for himself, or 
to quit his pretensions to the hopes and promises of the gospel, when 
unbelievers object to the want of evidence of the operation of the 
Spirit in the works of Christians. The confidence of some that they 
have the Spirit of God, though they have no good works to allege in 
proof of it, is a conceit not belonging to the gospel. If we would 
know whether the Spirit of God be in us, we must examine ourselves 
by the text. St. James speaks of two sorts of wisdom ; the one 
earthly, sensual, devilish, the fruits of which are every evil work ; 
the other heavenly, which is pure and peaceable : it is easy to distin- 
guish to which class we belong. Our Saviour, in his discourse with 
Kicodemus, compares the influence of the Spirit to the blowing of 
the wind ; and how the new birth and regeneration is performed, he 
only can tell who performs it : but its effects are visible to all. As 
the fruits of the Spirit are its only evidence, so its end is the produc- 
tion of these good fruits. The terms sanctification, regeneration, &c. 
signify to us that the Spirit is given to redeem us from sin. It is no 
small commendation, that those things in the gospel which seem most 
mysterious have the plainest use. The gifts of the Holy Spirit are 
offered to us on the terms of the gospel, which calls us to holiness 
and obedience. What design or contrivance have we to suspect ? 
Even supposing that we are deceived into goodness, would not the 
advantage be our own, and would not the world be happier thereby ? 
The conclusion is plain : righteousness and holiness are the only cer- 
tain marks of regenera.tion. All other distinctions invented by men 
are marks only of spiritual pride. 
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DISCOURSE XLV. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. V. VERSE 48. 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 

As practice is the end of all precepts and exhortations, to com* 
mand or exhort to any thing impracticable must be absurd. Some 
have endeavored to obviate this objection to the text, by affirming 
that it contains only counsel or advice, and not a command or pre- 
cept : the insufficiency of this reasoning is shown. The reason and 
equity of God can be no more justified in advising than in com- 
manding impossibilities : others tell us, that it is not equality, but 
quality of perfections that the text enjoins; and that we are com- 
manded to aim at the same perfections with God, though not in the 
same degree. This exposition, though it avoids the difficulty com- 
plained of, is not that which arises from the circumstances of the 
text From the words of our Lord, in Matth. v. 43-46. preceding 
the text, it is evident that it was not the quality of mercy, which 
even the publicans possessed in some degree, that our Lord recom- 
mended ; but the extensive exercise of it, which was discernible in 
the works of Providence. As these expositions afford no relief, it 
is to be considered what assistance we derive from the circumstances 
of the context, or the general reason in which the precept is founded : 
for if we consider it a» part of the gospel doctrine, it will be suffi- 
cient to know how far rt may be extended on the authority of the 
gospel ; or if as a general maxim and rule of religion founded on 
reason, and antecedent to the gospel, we must discover how far the 
reason of the command goes, and how it may be applied to the duties 
of religion and morality. First : The text examined, as it stands 
limited by the circumstances of the context. It is shown that the 
precept is applied to the particular case of charity and mercy : in 
other instances of duty the example of God is not proposed ; and 
there are some to which neither the example nor the exhortation can 
be applied, such as the duties arising from the relations which are 
peculiar to man ; as in the case of afflictions and persecutions, which 
are to be borne patiently. In the instance of mercy and forgiveness, 
what greater motive can we have to obedience than the example of 
God, who bears with so much lenity the abuses and affronts of 
wicked men ? Supposing then that this example is confined to the 
exercise of love ana mercy, it is shown that our Saviour's precise 
meaning mast be, that our love shovld be universal, unconfined by 
partialities^ and with respect to its objects as large as God's is : not 
that our love either to enen^ies or friends can be supposed to bear 
any proportion to the divine love. Though in this case of extending 
our love, the eii^ample and the exhortation are proper, in others it 
would be very injurious to the Deity to suppose that any example 
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could be drawo from his perfections. An instance of this is given in 
the government of the thoughts. As therefore the exhortation to 
imitate the divine perfections cannot reach to all parts of our duty, it 
ought not to be considered a general precept. St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, e^Khorts them to be followers of God as 
little children : but we see, from chap. iv. 33.» and chap. v. 1. 2. that 
•this exhortation stands inclosed on both sides with the precepts of 
love and charity, as if he intended to secure it from being applied to 
any thing else. That this was also our Saviour's meaning may be 
inferred from the sixth chapter of St. Luke, who, in the sermon on 
the mount, after introducing the example of God, concludes with an 
exhortation referring to the example, as St. Matt, does ; but, instead 
of the phrase, Be ye perfect as your Father U perfect, says only. Be 
ye merciful, a$ your Father also is merciful. If the two Evangelists 
are consistent, the exhortation of St. Matthew can relate only to that 
particular perifection of mercy and forgiveness recommended by our 
Saviour ; and is therefore of np greater extent than St. Luke's. The 
holy writers often require of us tibat we should be perfect and blame- 
less ; or, as St. Paul says, Coloss. iv. 12. stand perfect and complete 
in all the will of God. The will of God manifested to us is the rule 
of perfection which we ought to aim at ; the perfections of the Deity 
are not to be attained by any creature* Though there is no room to 
exhort men to be perfect, as God is perfect, yet it is reasonable to 

Eress them to imitate their heavenly Father. The imitation of God 
as not for its end the attaining to the perfection of God, but to the 
greatest perfection of which we are capable. In this sense St. Peter 
exhorts us to be holy, because God is holy (1 Pet. v. 1-15.) ; and 
.St. John expresses the same, chap. iii. 3. A conformity to the 
divine nature in the moral perfections of it is the utmost excellence 
and happiness of human soyls ; and this was taught by some few wise 
heathens, who found, by.tbe light of reason and nature, wherein the 
true dignity and happiness of man consisted : for the imitation of 
God has its foundation in the reason and nature of things. This is 
the second thing considered. That we should endeavor to be per- 
fect, even as God is perfect, in the strict meaning of the words, is the 
direction neither of reason nor revelation. It is shown that the per- 
fections which are essential to God, considered as a rational being, 
are those which we as rational beings ought to aspire to ; and as they 
.are in him in the utmost perfection, to say that we are to imitate the 
excellences of the Deity, means only that we ought to endeavor after 
•those perfections which i^re natural and proper to rational minds, 
which belong to us as made in the likeness of God. Though the 
example of God be a strong motive for holiness, yet it is but a 
secondary argument, and supposes an antecedent obligation to the 
duty, the due performance ot which we learn from it. We must 
therefore search for a reason why some of the perfections of God are 
proper examples, and others not so ; that is, we must search for their 
primary rule of duty. It is shown that from the light of our own 
minds we discern the difference of moral good and evil, and the obli- 
.gatkms consequent on that difference : the moral perfections of the 
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Deity are made visible to us by the saihe light ; so that the some 
reason which holds forth to us the rule of our duty, holds forth aW 
the perfect example of it : it follows that to obey the dictates of 
reason, and to rmitate the example of God, is the same thing. This 
appears by considering that wo can only trace the perfections of the 
Deity from the natural notions of perfection in our own mind»; so 
that whether we follow the dictates of reason in endeavoring after 
these virtues, or copy from the perfection of the Deity, we follow the 
same virtues, though placed in a different view. The imitation of God 
therefore is a principle of religion arising from and depending on the 
right use of reason ; and this shows us on what foundation it stands 
in natural religion, and how we may apply this principle in parti- 
cular cases. It is absurd to aim at the measure of God's perfection ; 
we are perfect as he is perfect, when we do only what he will 
approve. To stand approved ill the eye of an all- perfect being is the 
true perfection of every creature: this is the Christian excellency 
described by St. Paul, Coloss. iv. 12» 



DISCOURSE XLVI. 

JOHN^ CHAP. III. VERSE 10. 

Tliis is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 

It is shown that man being a reasonable creature, and enabled to 
choose for himself in all cases, it is contrary to nature to suppose that 
there should be any thing absolutely or necessarily good to him ; 
since the advantage to be drawn from any thing depends on the right 
use of it. Wholesome food is good for the sound ; but taken in 
undue measure, it creates disease. Physic is proper for the sick ; 
but if not properly regulated, it might destroy instead of curing. As 
it is with the body, so it is with the mind. The best instructions are 
of no use unless attended to. If there were any system of religion 
pretending by uncontrollable power to make men righteous, it might 
be considered as a good piece of spiritual mechanism, but not as- a 
rule of virtue, since there can be no morality without free will. 
Hence it follows that the religion designed for us as free agents, 
can only instruct us in such a manner that we may not err through 
ignorance, and so aid us that it may be in our power, whenever it is 
in our will, to obey. That religion must therefore be the best, which 
most fully enlightens our understanding, and is best calculated to 
remove those impediments to liberty and freedom which arise from 
the corruption of our nature. There are but two sorts of men that 
can hope to escape punishment : the righteous, who have no reason 
to fear judgment, and the sinners who offend through ignorance. 
The declaration in the text therefore is only a natural consequence 
drawn from the excellency of the gospel and the perverseness of men. 
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If the gospel were less perfect or less known , sinners would have 
more to plead in their own behalf; as it is, they have no excuse for 
disobedience : if it were only a matter of advice, they might be par- 
doned for neglecting it. But as it is a law given by God to his 
creatures, if we do not walk in the light of it, we shall be condemned 
for seeking darkness rather than light* This meaning of the text is 
confirmed by other parts of Scripture : it will be shown that men 
continue in darkness rather than light, only because their deeds are 
evil. The declaration of our Saviour, Mark xvi. 16. having refe- 
rence to the preaching of the gospel throughout the world, it is 
evident that the believers and unbelievers there spoken of are such 
only as have had the gospel preached to them. St. Paul speaks to 
the same purpose, Acts xvii. 30.; where the command to repent 
being opposed to God's winking at the times of ignorance, shows that 
now it is at every man's peril if he refuses to hearken to the heavenly 
call. The same is to be learned from Rom. i. 16. 18. : so that reve- 
lation, as it affords help to those who embrace it, at the same time 
renders all ungodliness inexcusable. There are many texts in Scrip- 
ture to this effect ; and our Saviour, in Luke x., speaks so clearly of 
those who despise the gospel, that bis words can only be uius 
explained. It is not left to our choice whether we will be subject 
to the gospel or no ; and this is not peculiar to the gospel, but is the 
case with regard to the laws of the realm, and all laws founded on 
sufficient authority : and if this be the case in human laws, it is much 
more so in those of divine origin : for the greater the authority of the 
lawgiver, the mor^ absolute must be our obedience. Hence appears 
the insufficiency . of that argument for Deism which men make who 
affect to discard the gospel, in order to preserve the moral law of 
reason and nature : fort they manifestly reject the authority of God, 
and refuse that obedience which reason teaches to be due to the Law- 
giver of the world. Such pretences are of little weight, since the 
gospel being the true light to direct us, the only reason for forsaking 
it must be that assigned in the text. 

The avowed design of our Saviour's coming was to destroy the 
works of the devil, and to restore religion, as it respects God and 
man, to its native purity. His first lesson to the world was the 
necessity of repentance : the laws of his gospel are declaratory of the 
original law of reason and nature : the mysteries therein revealed to 
us are intended only to give us the assurance of his pardon and 
mercy » and raise us to a lively hope of life and immortality through 
faith and obedience. The institutions of the gospel, as baptism, the 
Lord*s supper, &c. are set before us as the proper means to enable us 
to make our calling and election sure, by continuing stedfast in holi- 
ness ; and what is it that can tempt a man to reject a religion so well 
adapted to serve all the good ends of living here, and to support our 
hopes of happiness hereafter ? We cannot pretend to forsake the 
ffospel, in order to secure an obedience to the moral law by better 
hopes or stronger fears ; since the gospel has taken in all the hopes 
and fears of nature, and confirmed them by the irreversible decree of 
God, who hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world by 
the man Christ Jesus, Do we recur to the light of nature in order 
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to learn what is acceptable to God, and what are the relative duties 
between man and man ? In the gospel we shall find all the moral 
duties deduced from the two great principles of nature, love of God 
and of our neighbor. There is no precept of virtue laid down in the 
.gospel which nature can reject ; and none in nature that has not been 
enforced in the gospel. Many have complained that the terrors of 
the Lord, set forth in the gospel, are too rigid and severe ; and many 
have lamented the strictness of the gospel morality : but did any one 
ever forsake the gospel, that he might become more perfect than the 
laws of Christ required he should be ? If not, we may judge what 
purposes he serves who endeavors to bring down the precepts of 
morality from the strictness of the gospel, to give mankind greater 
licence; and to weaken the restraint laid on us by the terrors of the 
Christian law, by discarding the fears of perpetual punishment. Is 
it likely that the world will become better when less holiness is 
required, or when the danger of sinning is lessened ? and yet this is 
pretended by those who forsake the gospel in search, as they say, of 
a better, but in reality of an easier form of religion. The reason 
assigned in the text is the only true cause of their aversion to the 
.light which is held forth to them. Some have made objections to the 
mysteries of the gospel ; and to those institutions of it which cannot 
reasonably be considered a part of true religion* It is true the gospel 
has taught us many things which by nature we could not know ; but 
they are all designed to strengthen our hope and assurance of God's 
mercy: and those institutions, which in their own nature are not 
constituent parts of religion, are necessary to supply us with spiritual 
strength ; and they were given by our Saviour, who, seeing, from the 
weakness of our nature, that we could not alone resist evil, mercifully 
.granted us the assistance of his Holy Spirit. J*he gospel being recom- 
mended to us as founded in the express revelation of God, carries 
with it such authority as cannot with safety be either despised or 
neglected. We must therefore consider the necessity of impartially 
examining its claims to divine authority : since if it be the word of 
God, it is death to forsake it. Religion^ properly so called, admits 
.of no choice ; in all the essential parts of it we must either obey or 
perish. But the corruption of man making it necessary for God to 
interpose by a new declaration of his will, the only dispute is of the 
truth of this revelation. If it indeed comes from God, it cannot be 
safe to reject it. This matter therefore, of all others, requires our 
most serious consideration ; for if we wantonly or perversely refuse 
the gift of God, the words of the text will be our condemnation. 



DISCOURSE XLVII. 

JOHN, CHAP. V. VERSE 44. 



How can ye believe, which receive honor one of another, and seek not 

the honor that cometh from God only ? 

The chief exercise of reason consists in so xegulaling our actions 
as to make them subservient to the end we purpose to attain. All 
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men have something which is the object of their desires ; though few 
choose welly and fewer still wisely pursue the good they choose: if 
we choose ill, the greater the ability with which we stride to compass 
our designs, the more certain is our ruin : the best actions directed to 
ill purposes become criminal : nothing is more commendable than a 
spirit of beneficence; but where the appearance of it is assumed 
merely to promote our own selfish designs, what is it but fraud and 
deceit? This -is peculiarly applicable to religion. The man, who 
under the disguise of religion seeks only his own interest, affronts 
God, abuses the world, and lays up for himself certain ruin. There 
are degrees in this vice ; and men are often influenced by it without 
being conscious to so much baseness, as to deserve tbe name of 
hypocrisy. Where morality and virtue, are not concerned, it may 
perhaps be right to comply with the world ; but if we allow our love 
of fame to influence us in religious matters, our minds will be per- 
verted, and we shall be disabled from judging between truth and 
falsehood : thus it was with those whom Christ addresses in the text. 
He had done among them such works as never mxm did, and to these 
he appeals as evidence of his mission, John v. 26. : in v. 39. he 
appeals to the ancient Scriptures : a fairer issue could not be pro- 
posed ; and we learn from 8t. John that it had its effect on many of 
the rulers among the Jews, who however kept their faith secret, 
loving the praise of men more than the praise of God; which words 
express also the sense of the text. It is shown that, as religion 
arises from the relation we bear to God, and respects him only ; 
when it is made to regard other objects, it necessarily becomes either 
idolatry or hypocrisy. It has been said that the zeal and piety of 
Christians fell into decay when the empire became Christian : this 
observation not perfectly just, as the coureh has, in all ases, had 
many faithful members. The times of persecution were calculated 
to afford more striking examples of zeal ; but the great alteration 
was, that when the powers of the world came into the Church, they 
were followed by all such as loved the praise rf men mare than the 
praise of God: since which time profession has become a less certain 
sign of true faith : and men not being now called to the proof by 
odiers, and not readily calling themselves to a strict account, have 
less reason for confidence in themselves. Some rules may therefore 
profitably be sought by which men may judge whether they receive 
honor one of another, or do seek the honor which cometh from God 
only. In order to this it is First inquired. In what sense the text 
condemns the receiving honor from men : Secondly, What is meant 
by seeking the honor which cometh from God only : Thirdly, What* 
are the marks by which men may try themselves on these articles. 

I. St. Paul has given it for a rule, that we ought to render honor 
to wham honor is due: and as some degree of honor and respect is 
due to all men, St. Peter has given the precept in general tenns, 
honor all men. All men therefore to whom honor is due, may both 
innocently receive and justly require it: as a father from his son, a 
king from his subjects, &c. But in the text, and in the parallel pas- 
sage of St; Jobn^ there is evidently an opposition, between the praise 
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of men and the praise of God. Now it is certain that no honor carr 
be due to man which is inconsistent with the honor which we owe to 
God ; and we cannot be innocent while we sacrifice the good- will of 
God to the vanity of being well spoken of in the world. Instance of 
Paul and Felis commented on. 

II. Tkem that homyr me, I will honor ^ saith the Lord ; a$id the^ 
tluLt despise me shall be lightly esteemed. The only way therefore to 
seek honor from God, is by paying to God the honor that is due to 
him. A sincere regard to truth and justice is the truest honor, indeed 
the only honor, we can pay to God : all external signs, though 
expressed in the method prescribed by himself, become empty shows, 
unless they proceed from an honest heart : this point enlarged on. 
And as it is in practical duties, so it is in faith likewise : he who 
professes to believe in Christ merely in compliance with the world, 
may obtain perhaps its riches and honors; but he has his reward ; 
for this temporal faith will procure for him no praise or honor from 
God. 

How differently people will act in religious matters, when they 
seek the praise of men, and when they seek the praise of God, may 
be collected from the knowlege we have of God and the world, and 
the measures that are necessary to please them : this however b fully 
shown by instances from holy Scripture. 

III. Respecting self-examination. All times do not afford the 
BSLme trials of faith and sincerity, yet there is no time which has not 
some. If persecution fails, prosperity has its temptations ; and it is 
perhaps as hard to deny ourselves the glories and honors of the world, 
as it is to submit to its afflictions. St. Paul tells us, that there must 
be heresies among us, that they which are approved may be made 
manifest : when heathen persecutions ceased, internal divisions arose 
In the Church, and the powers of the empire were sometimes on one 
side of the controversy and sometimes on the other : what influence 
this had on the .faith of multitudes, a moderate experience of the 
world may teach us. But farther; times of ease and prosperity 
naturally abound in vice and a neglect of the things pertaining to 
salvation ; and it is counted a wise thing to sit still and give way to 
the torrent, and not to create trouble for ourselves and others by 
opposing a general corruption ; and perhaps it may be wise : but is 
it wisdom towards God or towards the world ? Is it seeking that 
honor which comes from above, or the honor which comes from men ? 
Could the man, who so seeks it, have had courage in the day of trial 
and persecution ? 

• Let us then examine ourselves on this head : if we think it a happy 
choice to sacrifice the honor of God and religion to a corrupt gene- 
ration, and to screen ourselves from the indignation of the world by 
a professed indifference, is it not directly preferring the good-will of 
man to that of God ? and can we complain, if we are left to seek our 
sole recompense from the world,, whose servants we are ? Conclusion* 
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DISCOURSE XLVIII. 

MARK, CHAP. VIII. VERSE 38. 

Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels« 

The text shown to relate immediately to the times of persecution* 
and to express the duty of a Christian whenever God's providence 
may call him to such a trial. This is not our case at present ; yet 
an adulterous and sinful generation has more ways than one of 
making men ashamed of Christ and of his words : and if the temp- 
tation to this crime be now less than in times of affliction, the guilt is 
greater. In order that men may easily examine their own con^ 
sciences on this head, and avoid the evil, two inquiries are made: I. 
Into the nature of the crime of being ashamed of Christ and of hig 
words: II. Into the several temptations that lead to it. 

I. The duty opposed to this crime is expressed in the language of 
Scripture, by confessing Christ before men; and therefore to be 
ashamed of Christ and of his words, is to deny or disown him and 
his doctrine before men. In this language both parts are expressed 
in the 10th chapter of St. Matthew. There have not been wanting 
some, in all times, to justify the prudence of concealing our religious 
sentiments, and living well with the world. They call on us to 
remember that religion is internal in the heart, and not on the tongues 
or in the lips of men ; that our virtue and obedience will be estimated 
by our integrity, and not by outward show and profession ; and that, 
as the World has nothing to do with our hearts, we owe it no account 
of our religion. To this plea another is added ; that to suppose it 
necessary for men to own their religious sentiments at the peril of 
their lives^ is making God a very hard master, requiring of us a 
service of no value to him, at the expense of all that is dear and 
valuable to us in the world. These excuses are founded in ignorance 
of the nature of religion, and of the great ends to be served by it. 
Were we to estimate our religion by the service or benefit done to 
God, we might part with it all at once; he gets no more by the 
^sincerity of our hearts than by our outward professions: but if it be 
supposed that there is something in inward sincerity which is agree- 
able in his sight, and renders men acceptable to him, it must surely 
be thought that hypocrisy and dissimulation with the world are 
odious and detestable to him : this point enlarged on. But it may 
perhaps be asked, how comes it to be necessary for a man to say any 
thing about his religion ? how comes the confession of it to be made 
a term of salvation in the gospel ? and what right has the world to 
make any inquiry ? 

To answer this, we must consider the nature of religion, and the 
ends proposed to be served by it. When God made us reasonably 
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creatures, he made us capable of knowing and obeying- him. The 
great character in which he appears to us as governor of the world , is 
one which demands our obedience: religion therefore cannot be 
merely a secret concern between God and every man's conscience, 
since it respects him in so public a character ; and it is impossible to 
pay him proper respect and c^edience, if we deny him in the face of 
the world. Moreover, if any religious obedience be due to God, as 
governor of the world, it must principally consist in promoting the 
great end of his government: but whoever teaches and and encpu- 
n^es men to deny that God is governor of the world, which every 
one does who refuses to own him as such, does efiSectually disturb the 
end of his government. Again, if it be really, as it is, impossible for 
us to do God any private service, it is very absurd to imagine that 
religion can consist, or be preserved by any secret belief or opinion, 
how cordially soever embiaoed. What thanks can be due to us for 
silently believing God to be the governor of the world, whilst we 
openly deny it, and in our actions disclaim it? Even this principle, 
which is the foundation of all religion, has nothing of religion in it 
so long as it is inactive ; much less when we openly deny it, and in 
words and actions disclaim it: this point enlarged on. Lastly, if it 
be any part of religion to promote religion and tibe knowlege of God's 
truth in the world, it cannot be consistent with our duty to deny our 
faith, especially when we see how infectious example is. 

Hence then we may conclude that it is part of every man's 
religion to own the faith and hope that is in him ; that it is absurd t6 
relv on a secret faith, which is of no use to him who keeps it secret ; 
and whenever such faith is openly contradicted or denied, it may 
aggravate, but can never atone for, the hypocrisy. 

Hitherto the argument has been drawn from the nature of religion 
in general, and the question refenred to the denying of God and his 
truth. The text indeed speaks particularly of being ashamed of 
Christ and of his word : but to every believer in Christ and in his 
words, the arguments already used are directly applicable. 

One thing more may be observed, that there are in this, as in 
other crimes, different degrees : while some were contented to dis- 
semble their acquaintance with Christ, St. Peter openly denied him, 
and confirmed it with an oath. Among us some openly blaspheme 
him ; others make a sport of his religion ; and a third sort profess a 
pleasure in such conversation, though their hearts ache for their 
iniquity; but they want courage to rebuke the sin of the scorner. 
All these are in the number of those who are ashamed of Clurist; and 
to all these it shall be one day said, I know ye not. 

II. Inquiry into the temptations which lead men to this crime. 

The fountain from which they spring is plainly enough described in 
the text; this adulterous and sinfiU generation. And we know 
that there is not a fear, a passion, a weakness, or a vanity in 
the heart of man, but the world knows how to reach it. One dis- 
tinction however must be made with respect to these temptations, that 
there are some which pursue us, and others which we pursue : to thb 
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eneflortwe unwillingly resign our faith, driven tbereunto by fears and 
terrors, pains and torments, which we are not able to endure : but the 
other kind of temptations come on our invitation ; and we make our 
faith a sacrifice to the world, when we part with it or disown it for 
honor, wealth, or pleasure : these are they, who, properly speaking, 
love the world more than God and his Christ ; but they will find it a 
dear purchase at the last. 

But whenever infidelity grows into credit and repute, and irreligion 
is considered as a mark of good understanding, then there arises 
another temptation to make men ashamed of Christ and of his word. 
No man likes to be despised by those around him; and he who 
perhaps wants neither riches nor honors, wants however to live 
in credit and good esteem with his acquaintance. How far this 
inclination must work, from motives of vanity, want of courage, and 
the contagion of example, may be easily conceived* But let us 
compare our pretended difficulties and hardships, in this respect, with 
those teal ones which Christians of the early ages endured. If they 
were called to brave the sword, and look every image of death boldly 
in the face, shall we find pity, who are afraid only of being laughed 
at by those who are void of understanding ? 

But to come still lower : if we care not to be reprovers or rebukera 
of this iniquity, surely there is no necessity for us to be admirers or 
encouragers of it : it is no great sacrifice we make to Christ, when we 
resign our share of the applause which belongs to those who persecute 
and blaspheme him. Religion is after all our most serious concern* 
If its pretensions be founded in truth, it is life to embrace them, it is 
death to despise them. We cannot in this case stand neuter, we 
cannot serve two masters. If we confess Christ before men, he will 
also confess us before God ; and if we deny him, he will deny us at 
the last day. 

Had our Lord been merely a teacher of good things, without any 
special commission from the great Creator, it would have been 
absurd and presumptuous in him to have arrogated to himself the high 

trerogative of being owned and acknowleged before men. Several 
ave from the light of reason taught the world; but none have 
assumed that prerogative. The case is otherwise with our Re- 
deemer; we must own his authority and confess him, be the danger of 
doing so ever so great. Whence arises this obligation ? It cannot 
rest on his being merely a teacher of reason and good morality i. 
We must consider then what manner of person this is who requires so 
much at our hands. If he be indeed the Son of God ; if all power 
in heaven and earth be given him by the Father ; if he be appointed 
to be the judge of all men ; there is a clear reason to justify his 
demand and our obedience: but if he were only a teacher of 
morality and religion, how is he justified in pretending to be the only 
Son of God ? &c. We must either own him under this character, or 
condemn him as an impostor for claiming it 

When therefore we read that our Lord requires of us to confess him 
before men, the trite way to know what we are to confess, is ti> 
reflect on what he confessed himself; for it cannot be supposed thafc 
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he would make one confession himself, and demand of his disciples 
and servants to make another. Let us then look into the gospel, and 
having read bis words, weigh well these things, and judge what our 
duty is. 



DISCOURSE XLIX. 

2 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. V. VERSES 10, 11. 

We must all appear hefore the judgment-geat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad. Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, 
we persuade men. 

It is the privilege of a rational being to look forward into futurity, 
to consider the tendency of his actions, and to view them in their 
most distant consequences. 

By the exercise of this power of reason, the wisest among the 
heathens discovered that there was ground for men to have expec*- 
tations beyond this life. The arguments for these expectations fully 
stated. Under such circumstances our blessed Lord appeared, to 
bring to light life and immortality through the gospel. This fun- 
damental article of religion, as it now stands on revelation, con- 
sidered. 

As to the principal point, there is no difference between the hopes 
conveyed to us by the gospel and by natural reason : thus far- then 
the doctrine of each must stand or fall one with the other. But the 
gospel has made an addition to this doctrine, and communicated to 
us the knowlege of some circumstances which were not discoverable 
but by revelation. They are principally these ; A resurrection of 
the body ; Christ the Judge of the world ; Rewards and puBishments, 
in proportion to our conduct here. 

First; The resurrection of the body was revealed, to give to all 
men a plain and sensible notion of their being subject to a future 
judgment. Death is the destruction of the man ; for man is made of 
soul and body : therefore to bring the man into judgment for his 
deeds, the soul and body must be again brought together. This 
doctrine does not remove all prejudices, when examined by the scanty 
notions we have* of the powers of nature; but it removes all diffi- 
culties that affect this belief, considered with respect to religion and 
morality; for the single point in which religion is concerned, is 
to know whether man shall be accountable hereafter for their actions 
here. Reason tells us they ought to be so : but a difficulty arises 
from the dissolution of the man by death ; and this is followed 
by endless speculations on the nature of the soul, &c. : but take in the 
declaration of the gospel, that soul and body shall hereafter be as 
certainly re-united as they were dissolved by death, and all difficulty 
concerning a future judgment vanishes. 
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But still prejudices remain : to some it is incredible that the dead 
should be raised. To these it may be said, on the ground of the 
gospel evidence, that the dead have been raised ; on the ground of 
reason, that it is quite as credible that God should be able to raise 
the dead to life, as He was to give them life at first. But we are 
farther asked, what body shall be raised, since no mau has exactly 
the same two days together : this apparently plausible objection has 
nothing to do in the present case; for religion is concerned only to 
preserve the identity of the person as the object of future judgment, 
otherwise the difficulty would be as great in the judgments of this life 
as in those of another. 

But the prejudices which affect men most, arise from the weakest 
of all imaginations, that they can judge from the settled laws and 
course of nature, what is or is not possible to the power of God. It 
is true that our powers are bounded by those laws, but it does not 
follow that his are so bounded who appointed the laws. When the 
Sadducees denied the resurrection, our Saviour told them. Ye do err^ 
not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God, But whatever 
difficulties of this kind may remain, this article has removed all which 
lie in the way of our considering ourselves as accountable creatures, 
subject to the future judgment of God : so that revelation has in this 
particular brought faith and reason to a perfect agreement. 

Secondly ; The gospel has made known to us that Christ shall be 
judge of the world. 

Our Saviour tells us that the Father judgeth no man, hut hath 
committed aU judgment to the Son: John v. 22. ; and again, John 
V. 27. St. Peter also declares that the Apostles were commissioned 
to publish this doctrine to all the world : Acts x. 42. Accordingly 
St. Paul, in his discourse with the men of Athens, fully instructs 
them in this important point Acts xvii. 31. 

It is material to observe that this authority is given to Christ, 
because he is the Son of Man, as he has himself assured us ; and that 
the person ordained to be judge is a man, even the man whom God 
raised from the dead, as St. Paul asserts. And how happy is it for 
us to have such an one, of whom we may say, as the Apostle to the 
Hebrews says of our Hiffh Priest ; we have not a judge which 
cannot he touched with a feeling of our infirmities, hut was in all 
things tempted Uhe as we are, yet without sin. 

It may be said perhaps, that this is drawing consequences on the 
ground of vulgar apprehensions ; and that in reality there is no differ- 
ence, whether God be judge himself, or commit judgment to the Son 
of Man : the objectors in this case answered ; whilst it is shown that, 
on the ground of Scripture, we may certainly know what the justice, 
mercy, and goodness are, by which we must finally stand or fall. 

Thus this great fundamental article of religion, involved as it was 
in the darkness of former ages, is made plain by the light of the gospel. 
That men were accountable was always known ; that there would be 
a future judgment was generally believed : but how men were to 
appear to be judged^ how rewarded or punished, was not known. 

PART II. K 
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That the right of judging men was in God was well known t bnt how 
he would exercise it, whether by himself or another, risibly or inri- 
sibly, was not known ; infinite were the speculations raised on this 
subject, instead of which the gospel has assured us, that at the final 
judgment we shall be, what we now are, real men : and that the man 
Christ Jesus, who appeared in the world to redeem us, shall judge us 
by that gospel, and those rules which he left to direct us* 

Thirdly; The consequences of this judgment, which all must 
undei^o, considered. 

If we consult either Scripture or reason, we shall find no eyidence 
of any farther change to be made in our future state, after once 
judgment has passed on us. That we are accountable, and therefore 
shall be judged, reason says ; but we can see nothing after judgment, 
except the reward or punishment consequent on it, and therefore the 
only conclusion we can draw is, that the condition of man will be 
finally determined as to happiness or misery, in which he must con- 
tinue to abide. 

As reason can show us nothing beyond judgment, but that state 
and condition which are the effect of it, so the holy Scripture has 
given us reason to think that nothing else there shall be, by describ- 
ing the rewards and punishments of another life, as having perpetual 
duration. Life eternal is prepared for the righteous, and e?erlasting 
]>unishment for the wickea. Even the mildest interpretation that is 
given to the threats and denunciations of Scripture, supposes the 
punishment to last as long as the sinner : so that in this, the lowest 
view, our all depends on the judgment which shall finally be passed 
on us at the second coming of our Ixnrd. The Apostle therefore is 
both just and charitable, when he adds, knowing the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men. If the Christian religion has cleared our 
doubts, by bringing life and immortality to light, it has also given 
us reason to be watchful and careful over ourselves ; for it is a fearful 
thing to have to answer for ourselves before the searcher of all hearts ; 
to answer to him that loved us, for despising his love ; to him that 
died for us, for having crucified him afresh ; and for having ac- 
counted the blood of the covenant an unholy thing. This will be 
the sad case of every wilful sinner ; and the view of this misery 
moved the Apostle, and should ever move those who succeed him in 
his office, to warn men to flee from the wrath that it to come. 
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DISCOURSE L. 

PHILIPPIANS, CHAP. II. VERSES 6 — 11. 

Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God ; but made himself of no reputation, and took on him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men : and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every name ; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth ; and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

PART I. 

The words of the text have been strongly debated by Cfaristians 
differing in opinion about the person and dignity of our Saviour ; and 
as they are often bandied, lead naore certainly to the knowlege of the 
interpreter's opinion than the Apostle*s. It is not intended to press 
them into the service of any particular opinion, but fairly to expound 
them; to infer nothing from them, but what may be shown to be in 
them, even by the necessity of the A posticus argument. To avoid 
confusion, this argument shall be represented, I. Intire and by itself: 
II. The things implied in it shall be considered, which we may call 
the principles on which the Apostle reasons : III. by a comparison 
of one part with another, the true sense and meaning of each shall be 
laid open. And, I. St. Paul exhorts the Philippians to love one 
another, and mutually to aid and assist each other in all things 
ii. 1. 2. : then, like a wise physician, he searches out the bottom of 
the evil which he would cure ; and knowing this to be pride and 
vain-glory, he proceeds to admonish them 3. 4. in the next two 
verses ; JLet nothing be done through strife or vain-glory ; hut in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other ^ &c. To support this doc- 
trine, and enforce their obedience to it, he represents in lively colors 
the great humility of Christ as an example verses 5*8. To encourf^e 
their obedience, he sets before them, from the same example, what 
glorious rewards they might promise themselves hereafter for their 
present humility 9-11. This is the whole of the Apostle's argument. 
II. We may observe, in considering the several things implied in it. 
First, That the Apostle here points out to us three different states 
and conditions of Christ; the first, his state of dignity, from which 
he willingly descended, as expressed in the words Who being in the 
form of God; the second, his state of humility, to which he 
descended, as Ae macteAtmse/fo/* no re/mtof Mm; the third his state 
of glory, and exaUatioD as thus intimated ; wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him. These are all essential to the Apostle's argu- 
ment ; nor can one be taken away without destroying its force. For 
example : remove the first state, and the second is no longer one of 
humiliation, nor Christ an example of humility : this point explained. 
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In the second place, it is implied in the argument, that he was in 
possession of whatever belonged to his state of dignity and excellence 
before he underwent any thing that belonged to his state of humilia- 
tion : this point fully made out, showing that he was in the farm of 
God, before he was made in the likeness of man. III. It is neces- 
sarily implied in the argument, that he underwent whatever belonged 
to his state of humiliation before he enjoyed any thing that belonged 
to his state of exaltation : this point established : hence it follows 
that his natural state of dignity and his acquired state of exaltation 
are perfectly distinct and different ; since one was antecedent to, the 
other consequent on his humiliation : whence his dignity before his 
humiliation belongs not to him in virtue of what he did or suffered ; 
nor is it any part of the exaltation he received after, or on account of 
his sufferings. This particularly insisted on, as it is a common 
mistake to think that because Christ was for the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honor, these dignities belong to him only 
because he suffered. Hence to all arguments drawn from the attri- 
butes of power and knowlege, &c., to prove the eternity and divinity 
of the Logos, some think it a sufficient reason to say, that Christ 
received his glory at his resurrection, and was made perfect -through 
sufferings ; and therefore that these are not his natural perfections, 
but his acquired honors, received from the Father at the redemption. 
Thus they answer not the arguments, but confound Christ's states of 
glory : the one the glory of the eternal Logos, the other of the Son 
of man. St. Paul expressly founds the former of these on his 
creating the worlds, Coloss. i. 15-17. : the latter on his resurrection, 
in the next verse. These then are different states, and founded in 
different characters. St. John also makes the same distinction : 
chap. V. 25. 27. These verses enlarged on ; whence it is clearly 
shown that two distinct states are meant, when he says that the dead 
shall be raised by the voice of the Son of God ; but they shall be 
judged by the voice of the Son of man. Thus also the Apostle to 
tlfe Hebrews, i. 2. 3., describes the dignity and excellence of the 
person whom God sent to our redemption, showing the glory of 
Christ before all worlds. Then in the following verses, he speaks of 
his state of exaltation, in consequence of his sufferings, clearly dis- 
tinguishing between the dignity of his nature and the honor of his 
office. The Apostle, in ii. 9., says that Jesus was made a little lower 
than the angels ; but here that he was made better than the.aiigels : 
these terms fully explained. But this difficulty vanishes if we rightly 
distinguish his three states of dignity, of humiliation, and of exalta- 
tion, evidently mentioned in the text. According to this key we may 
expound the Apostle to the Hebrews by the Apostle to the Philip- 
pians: this exposition made out. We find Christ described by 
St. John as with God, and as God, and as the Creator of all 
things, i. 1-3. : in the eighth chapter our Saviour bears testi- 
mony of himself, before Abraham was, I am. Had he said 
before Abraham was, I was, it might have been inferred that he 
existed before Abraham, and yet was born into the world long 
after Abraham, and therefore had existed long before his coming 
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into the world. But in tbe passage as it is, something more is im- 
plied which peculiarly belongs to the expression I am : what that is, 
we may learn from the original words as used by. God, in answer to 
Moses inquiring after God's name, Exod. iii. 14. Why should our 
Saviour apply this expression to himself, knowing to whom alone it 
had been applied, and knowing that it would have been in the 
highest degree, in the man so applying it, committing the robbery of 
making himself equal with God? Besides, the words are a mere 
solecism, and according to the analogy of language express nothing ; 
for to carry present time back, and make it antecedent to the past, 
is shuffling ideas together which can have no place in the mind or 
understanding. If then the expression means any thing, the I am 
must belong to Christ, as signifying eternity and permanency of 
duration, which, with the ascribing to him the creation of all things, 
is the greatest power we have any notion of. Let us now look to the 
other part of the question. At our Saviour's last appearance to his 
disciples, to give them full commission to teach and baptise, with full 
assurance of his being with them to the end of the world, he intro- 
duces his charge thus : All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth : where he clearly speaks of power conferred on him after his 
resurrection, in virtue of which he thus commissions them. Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations. The import of the word therefore 
fully explained from the power he had received. It is now con- 
sidered what weight there is in the great Socinian argument against 
the eternity of the Logos. All power, they say, was conferred on 
our Saviour after the resurrection : it is therefore absurd to ascribe 
any to him before, since he that receives all power is supposed to 
have had none before he received it. This objection, though plausi- 
ble at first view, when duly considered will be found to miss the aim ; 
as the power spoken of in St. Matthew, and that in St. John, belong 
to different and distinct states ; and therefore his receiving all power 
as due at this determinate time, argues not his having none before 
that time : this shown from the grounds of a royal commission from 
a human prince. The creation and preservation of all things are 
ascribed, the former by St. John, and the latter by St. Paul, to the 
same eternal and inherent power. But in Hebrews and Colossians, 
with respect to his power of office, he is 'styled Head of the Church. 
This point fully developed. We know what is said of a new creation 
by virtue and holiness ; but were powers, principalities and dominions, 
things visible and invisible, which the Apostle declares to be works of 
his hands, thus newly created ? Was the material world redeemed 
and made holy ? What absurdities may we not believe or teach, if 
such are the doctrines of clear and unbiassed reason ! Conclusion : 
from the text and other parts of Scripture there are three distinct 
states of our Lord spoken of, and unless we have an eye to this ma- 
terial observation, we shall not understand the Scripture, or the con- 
troverted points concerning the eternity and divinity of the Son of 
God ; but we shall absurdly confuse the glories which he received in 
reward of his obedience with the antecedent and inherent glories of 
his nature. 
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PART II. 

Tbe three distinct states belooging to Christ Jesus, and mentioned 
in the words of the text, being supposed, we now proceed, thirdly, 
to compare the several parts of St. Paul'a argument together, and to 
examine what the Apostle teaches us concerning each of these states.. 
As to those of humiliation and exaltation, the difficulties are not 
great. It will be readily allowed that in the first he was very man, 
subject to the infirmities of human nature, and that he underwent the 
bitter death of the cross ; that in the last, he is Lord and Head over 
the church under God ; that he now governs it, and shall at the last 
day appear in the majesty of his Father, to judge the world. Thus 
far most Christians are agreed, though they may differ concerning 
his first state, and his proper glories before his coming into the world. 
The text first describes this glorious state. Who being in the form of 
God, in order to set forth his great humility in becoming man : the 
following words, as they stand in our translation, describe the excel- 
lency of this glory, which was so real and transcendent, that he 
thought it no robbery to be, i. e. he thought himself intitled to be^ 
eqiial with God: but this translation is not insisted on ; for it is more 
agreeable to the Apostle's argument and language to suppose that he 
intends to express the first degree or instance of his humility, and 
that the words should thus be rendered, Who, being in the form of 
God, was not fond w tenacious of appearing as God, but made him^ 
^\f 9f '^ repeutaJtion. The reasons of thus rendering these words not 
given ; but in either way the ro Avai \aa Oc^ belong to Jesus Christ : 
this point enlarged on. Some render these words so as purposely to 
exclude- Christ from the dignity here mentioned, and make the 
Apbstle speak thus : Wh», being in the form of €tod, did not ara^* 
gate, assume, or lay claim to any equality or likeness with God^ 
This bears no analogy to the words in the original, nor can it agree 
with the aim and design of the Apostle. The original expression it 
metaphorical, taken from catching prey. The application of this 
metaphor explained, and the point enlarged on : whence it appears 
that St. Paul evidently supposes the to clrac laa 0c^ to belong to 
Christ before his humiliation, when he was in the form of God. 
Secondly, by comparing the several parts of St. Paul's argument 
together, it will appear that the expressions fAopfii &eov, and to tlrai 
laa 0e^, relate to the same thing, so that he who possesses the firsts 
has a right to the last. The foundation of the Apostle's argument is^ 
that Christ enjoying a most exalted state of glory, was not fond or 
tenacious of that glory, but made himself of no reputation ; for this 
argument being wholly spent in setting forth Christ's humility, thera 
is no need to mention any other glory than that which he, out of his 
humility, laid aside ; whence the glory which he had is the same as 
the glory which he Isud aside. From the two verses together^ 
according to the signification of the original, it appears that ^^^ 
humility of Christ consisted in changing willingly a glorious for an 
inglorious condition : this point enlarged on. From the words tbete* 
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fore, who being in the farm of God, took upon him the form of a ser^ 
wmtt the Apostle plainly intimates that he obscured or laid aside the 
glory belonging to the form of God when he took the form of a 
servant : the form of God, therefore, expresses all those glories 
which Christ suffered to be hid in his state of humiliation. The same 
thing is expressed by the equality with God here mentioned : this 
point explained ; ancl it is shown that we must necessarily say that 
iheform of God, and the equality with God are one and tlie same 
thing. This perhaps does not discover the precise notion belonging 
to each of these expressions, but it clearly shows that both did 
equally belong to our Saviour before his coming into the world ; 
which all allow to be the proper character of Christ here, however 
they limit it in their various expositions. Moreover, the form of the 
argument proves that St. Paul esteemed these to be Christ's natural 
and inherent, not his borrowed glories ; for he exhorts the Philip- 
pians thus : Look not every man on hit own things ; but every man 
also on the things of others. This passage explained. He farther 
exhorts them thus : IM this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus, 

He then sets forth how little Christ regarded ra iavrov ; for being 
in the form of God, he was not eager of appearing equal with God. 
This form of God therefore^ and this equality with God, were those 
things of his own which he did not look for. If he meant not this, 
the precept and the example cannot meet in the same point. Snp-^ 
posing then this to be the meaning of the terms the form of God, and 
to be equal with God, we must yet consider who and what manner of 
person he is to whom these things belong, so as to be his own : the 
glories of God, even if communicated to a creature, could in no sense 
be said to be the creature's own glories : our own glories are those 
only which are peculiar and proper to our nature. From the seventh 
and eighth verses of the text, the Apostle clearly means to od* 
pose the yorm of a servant to the form of God: when he laid asiae 
the latter, he took the fomier : if we can determine the meaning of 
one, it will lead to the knowlege of the other ; the true key to which 
is in the Epistle to the Hebrews, i. 1-4. The substance of this is con- 
tained in the words, who being in the form of God: but the Apostle 
to the Hebrews shows wherein the true difference between Christ and 
all other beings lies, ver. 5. 6. declaring who Christ is ; and of the 
angels he speaks in ver. 7. and 14. From the image which the writer to 
the Hebrews seems to have had before him, viz. that of a great house- 
bold, where he considers God as the great Pater-familias, Christ the 
FiliuS'familias, and other beings as servants of different orders, we 
can understand the Apostle to the Philippians when he says, Christ 
took on him the form of a servant : this point enlarged on. The 
Apostle to the Philippians adds, being made in the likeness of men : 
the reason of this addition we see in Heb. ii. 16. Angels are ser- 
Tants as well as men : therefore when Christ took on himself the form 
of a servAni, he might be supposed to have taken the nature of the 
angels. To pot aside doubt, the Apostle eays^ he took lAie form of a 
servant, in the likeness of men ; i. e, in the nature of men ; hence Itie 
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fiopf}) bovXov is the common mark and character of all God's crea- 
tures ; the ofiolwfia is the peculiar character of each species : hence 
these together make a real and perfect man. We must attend to the 
Apostle*s argument in order to distinguish rightly between the fornix 
the likeness, and the fashion, as applied all to Christ Jesus. The 
equality with God, which Christ did not retain, but emptied himself 
of, clearly means the divine glories in which he appeared, and which 
during his state of humiliation he laid aside : his nature he could 
not lay aside : he was still the Son of God ; and therefore, says the 
Apostle, being man, he was found in fashion as a man : which 
expression answers to the being equal with God. The form of God, 
in the first part, answers both to the form of a servant, and to the 
likeness of men, in the second part ; the form of a servant being com- 
mon to all God's creatures, it did not of itself sufficiently denote 
Christ's nature : hence the addition, in the likeness of men, was 
necessary : the form of God required not this : the argument for our 
Saviour's divinity from this text briefly recapitulated. This exposi- 
tion of the text is farther confirmed by St. Paul to the Ephesians, 
iv. 22-24., again in 1 Cor. xv. 47. 48., and many other places of like 
import. In our text, the Apostle does not expressly compare the 
first with the second Adam; but the contrast which he draws 
between the conduct and spirit of the second Adam, and the corrupt 
affections of the first, leaves no doubt of his meaning. Moses relates 
that Adam was created after God's image, and was made lord over this 
lower world. St. Paul tells us that Christ was in the form of God, 
which gave him dominion over the works of nature. Moses aeclares 
how. Adam, through disobedience and a vain ambition, fell from the 
dignity in which he was created, and intailed misery on his descend- 
ants : St. Paul says, that Christ through obedience hath set us an 
example, by which, if the same mind be in us, we may recover what 
is lost : this contrast carried on and completed. If then we admit of 
this reference to the case of the first Adam, it will determine the 
sense of those words in our translation, he thoiight it no robbery to 
be equal with God ; for in that case the opposition between the two 
characters would require that it should be said of Adam, that he 
thought it a robbery to be equal with God: which is absolutely 
inconsistent with the account of Moses, and with the view and 
reasoning of St. Paul. 

PART III. 

At^ being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross : this point 
enlarged on, and the humility of Christ shown in taking on himself 
the form of a servant, and becoming obedient to the death of the 
vilest of slaves. This humility is plainly represented to us under two 
views : in one Christ, who was in the form of God, descends so low 
as to become man ; in the other, he descenas yet lower, taking on 
himself the meanest condition, and undergoing the most ignominious 
death. The first instance of Christ's humility has been explained by 
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considering from what, and to ivhat, he descended ; the second 
instance is now subjected to a similar examination. In the first we 
learned the Apostle*s opinion concerning our Saviour before his incar- 
nation ; in this we shall iind what notion he had of him during his 
abode on earth. The question then is, what manner of person did 
St. Paul conceive Christ to be, when he said of him, being found in 
fashion as a man ? This will appear by considering what is meant 
by the fashion of a man, and why St. Paul thus expressed himself; 
and likewise by examining the instances of humility given in the 
text, and considermg of whom it can properly be said, that he was 
humble in submitting to death. The fashion of a man denotes those 
proper and distinguishing characters, which belong to a man as such, 
and not to any other kind of being : this shown from a considera- 
tion of St. Paul's use of the original word, and of the verb derived 
from it : thus, when he tells us of Satan's transforming himself into 
an angel of light, and of his ministers transforming themselves into 
Apostles of Christ, in both places he uses the verb derived from the 
original word in this place ; and in both places he means, not that 
these persons actually became such, but that they appeared in such 
fashions, and could not be distinguished from their origmals. Hence 
the fashion of a man only means the true and real appearance of a 
man. To ascertain what led St. Paul to this expression, and why he 
might not as well have said, and being man he humbled himself, we 
must look back to the first rise of the Apostle's argument. The 
person here spoken of, Jesus Christ, was in the form of God, yet 
emptied himself not of his being or nature, but of the glory and 
majesty belonging to him: this point enlarged on, showing that 
though he continued to be the same, yet, as to his outward dignity 
and appearance, he was mere man : otherwise, in what tolerable 
sense could the Apostle say of him, being found in fashion as a man? 
for in. what other fashion should a man be found; The reason of 
this limitation fully explained in his being something more than roi^n. 
The Apostle perhaps had another view in the expression, and being 
found in fashion as a man, with respect to what follows, he became 
obedient unto death. It might well seem strange that any should 
attempt the life of him, who was himself the Lord of life: who 
would be bold or vain enough to think of compassing his death ? To 
which the Apostle gives this previous answer ; he was found in 
fashion as a man, and as such underwent the consequences : this the 
proper import of the word found: by whom? by those who sought, 
his life, and called him to the obedience which he readily paid. 
Allowing the Apostle to have had this view, we must suppose that 
he thought him more than mortal man, as he is at some pains to 
assign a reason which could tempt any one to suppose him liable to 
death. This topic enlarged on. II. From the instances of humility 
given in the text, it is considered to what sort of person they can be 
applied as such ; he became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. All must die, and if to die be humility, all are in this respect 
equally humble. Why then this distinction of Christ's humility? 
why is it. humility in him, which in the case of others is necessity ? 
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This point enlarged on, showing that he was mortal ^ else he could 
not have died; that he was more than mortal, else he could not have 
avoided death; in which case, to die had been no humility. 
St. Paul therefore supposes him to be more than mere man, who 
willingly laid down his life, which no man could take from him. 
We may also observe the Apostle*s accuracy, who says, that when 
Christ quitted the glories proper to the formof Ood, he emptied him- 
self: for the form of a servant and the likeness of men were incon- 
sistent with divine glories: had he retained them, he could not have 
come in such form or likeness : he therefore emptied himself of them. 
In the second instance, he considers Christ as found in the fashion of 
a man and humbly submitting to death : now to die, even on the 
cross, has nothing in it incompatible with the fashion of a man ; 
therefore, says the Apostle, he humbled himself. This humility 
therefore bears no relation to the fashion of a man here spoken of, 
which continued one and the same on the cross as before : it relates 
to his person and real dignity, and distinguished from the appearance 
in which he was found : this point enlarged on. But farther, Christ 
took on him the form of a servant, being made in the likeness {fmen: 
it indeed was great humility for him who was in the form of God, to 
become mere man : but having become so, since death is the natural 
end of all men, what farther humility is there in that he became 
obedient unto death ? The reason is, that though he was man, yet as 
Lord of all things, he could, as he himself has told us, take up his life 
and lay it down ; hence St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 8. says, they killed the 
Lord of life, or the Prince of life, as expressed in St. Peter's sermon. 
For him therefore to die was great humility ; to die on the cross was 
still greater ; submitting himself to the malice of those who lived 
only by the power of him they were destroying. It was humility 
therefore to become man ; and when so, it was humility to die. 
Consider St. Paul in this view, and his discourse is just, the example 
full ; but otherwise we shall hardly find either his argument, or the 
humility of Christ Jesus. 



PART IV. 

From verses 0*11. of the text enlarged on, we are instructed in 
the true reason, and the true foundation of the honor, worship, and 
glory, which the Christian church has ever paid, and still continues 
to pay to our blessed Lord. It is difficult to conceive how any 
accession of glory or honor should be made to him, who was, before 
his coming into the world, in the form of God, and therefore pos* 
sessing all things. Yet the Apostle's argument supposes such an 
accession on his exaltation as a reward for his humility and obe- 
dience. Wherefore God has more highly exalted him, &c. : now, 
according to the Apostle's reasoning, this glory ought to be more 
excellent than the first glory ; for if God gave him nothing but what 
he had a right to, according to the very excellency of his nature^ 
how did he reward his humility ? This point enlarged on. But it 
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may foe said, how can these things be? how can he, who is ike 
brigktneu of his 'Father*s glory, the express image of his person^ be 
exalted in glory? especially considering that Christ, in praying for 
glory for himself, prays for no other than that which he had before 
the world was : John xvii. 5. To set this matter in its true -light, 
we must consider that the glories of nature and the glories of office 
are different and distinct. The Apostle says nothing of nature or 
essence : he speaks of the person of Christ, and considers him as the 
same person, and of the same nature, in all his different states of 
glory, humility, and exaltation : this point enlarged on. The 
Apostle then infers, not that the natural powers and dignities of 
Christ were increased, or capable of being so, but only that in con- 
sequence of redemption, God made him head over all, and so intitled 
him to that worship and those honors which were not paid to him 
before. He was subservient to his Father in the creation of the 
world : John i. 3. Yet the worship and honor due from the crea- 
ture to his Creator, always were, and still are paid to the Father ; for 
as the evidence arising from the natural world leads to the acknow- 
legement of only one great Being, there could be no pretence in 
setting up anoUier either in opposition to, or conjunction with him, 
to be an object of worship. But when Christ undertook and re- 
deemed the world, then it was thought proper to make known his 
primary glory, that we might know whence to expect salvation, and 
that the honor and obedience due both to our Maker and to our 
Redeemer might be consistent. Thus Christ, having redeemed the 
world, was by the Father made Lord of all things : and thus the 
Lord of every man is Christ, whose we all are. There is no room to 
speculate about nature or essence, or to suppose that Christ, before 
his exaltation, was less honorable, any more than to suppose that 
God was less honorable before the creation ; because at the creation 
the sons of God sang together for joy, and paid him new honors and 
adoration. This difficulty being thus removed, the doctrine of the 
text is considered in the following method : I. That the power and 
authority exercised by Christ Jesus, in and over the Church of God, 
are derived from this exaltation ; and therefore, II. That the honor 
and worship paid to Christ, in and by the Church of God, are founded 
in this exaltation : IIL That the power and authority exercised by 
Christ, and the honor and worship paid to him, are, and ought to be, 
ultimately referred to the glory of God the Father. These proposi- 
tions are so evident from the words of the text, as to be subject to no 
doubt in the explication : but it may be of service to show that they 
are also agreeable to, and confirmed by, the whole tenor of Scripture. 
With regard to the first proposition ; the first authority produced is 
that of our Lord himself, who, just before his ascension, and the 
commission given to his disciples, to teach and baptise in his name, 
did, as it were, open his own, which was the foundation of theirs: 
Matth. xxviii. 18-20. These verses commented on, showing that 
this power is part of the exaltation spoken of in the text ; and that 
in consequence of their commission, all acts done by them in his 
name are founded in the power which he received after his resurrec- 
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lion. St. Paul, in Rom. i. 4. says, that Christ was declared to be 
the Son of God with powers &c. God, at Christ's baptism, and at 
the transfiguration, declared him to be his well-beloved San, in whom 
he was well pleased ; but at the resurrection, to be his Son with 
power. The Apostle's sense is fully expressed, Rom. xiv. 0. : this 
passage commented on and explained. In the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians towards the middle of chap. i. St. Paul speaks largely of Jesus 
Christ, not only distinguishing between the power by which he' 
created all things, and the power by which he governs all things, as 
head of the Church ; but marking also the different sources and ori- 
ginals whence these powers proceed. One place more is mentioned, 
Ephes. i. 17-23., where St. Paul describes the power and authority 
of Christ, and founds all on his resurrection and consequent exalta- 
tion. The Scripture abounds with such evidence ; nor is any thing 
plainer in the gospel than that Christ is our Lord, our King, our 
Mediator, and Intercessor. The second proposition is a natural 
consequence of what has been already said. The title which Christ 
Jesus has to receive honor and worship in the Church, is the reason 
and foundation on which they are paid him : what his title is has 
been already shown ; and consequently the foundation of the Church's 
worship. But that faith may not rest on man's wisdom, hear the 
evidence of Scripture on this point also. In the Revelation of 
St. John several hymns of the Church, in honor of God and his 
Christ, are recorded, than which we cannot find a better copy for 
our devotions : see chap. iv. 11. Here the adoration paid to God 
the Father is founded on his being the Creator of all things. In the 
next chapter, the worship of Christ is founded on this, that he was 
slain, and that by his blood he redeemed us : the same praises are 
also sung to him in the 12th verse : from all which it is evident that 
the worship of Christ is founded on the redemption, and relates to 
the power and authority which he received from God at his resurrec- 
tion. The confession drawn from the text, that God has given Christ 
a name that is above every name, &c, implies much more than a bare 
acknowlegement that he is Lord ; it comprehends those honors, and 
that worship, which those who heartily confess him as Lord, will 
naturally and readily pay to him. How this confession must 
be made, and whence it must proceed, St. Paul tells us in Rom. x. 
8-9 : these verses commented on, showing that the confession of our 
faith in Christ Jesus is that faith by which we shall be saved : this 
point fully enlarged on. But if Christ be not risen from the dead 
and exalted to glory, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is 
also vain : but if he be risen, and be exalted to glory, how absurd is 
it to deny him the honors due to him ! The fear which some have, 
that by paying their duty to their Redeemer, they rob God of his 
peculiar honor, and set up an object of worship in opposition to his 
plain commands, that himself alone is toi)e worshipped, will vanish, 
if we consider, lastly, that all powers exercised by Christ, and all 
honors paid to him, are ultimately referred to God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The honor and worship paid to the Son must 
either be part of the service we owe to God, or inconsistent with it : 
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if we have found out new objects of adoration, we offend against the 
law, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve: but to honor Christ, in virtue of God's command, to honor 
the Son even as we honor the Father, is part of the service which we 
owe to God, and arises out of the command itself. Our Saviour has 
told us, that all power is given unto him ; thereby asserting both his 
own and his Father's authority : this point enlarged on. He has told 
us by his Apostle that, at the end of all things, the Son shall resign 
his power, that God may he all in all; plainly intimating that the 
power now exercised by him is his Father's, which, as it is at last to 
be given up to him, so was it at first received from him : hence the 
honor paid to Christ is referred ultimately to God the Father : this 
point enlarged on with reference to the different offices of Christ. 
These things clearly show that the gospel has not strained the pre- 
cepts of natural religion , in teaching us to honor the Son, whom the 
Father hath made head of all things, even to their consummation. 



DISCOURSE LI. 

• TITUS, CHAP. II. VERSE 14. 

Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 

The expression here used, Who gave himself for us, is so familiar 
to the ears of Christians, and its reference to the death of our Saviour 
is so well known, that there is no need to illustrate it by parallel 
passages. The expressions in 1 Tim. ii. 61 • and Gal. i. 4. are some- 
what fuller, but their import is the same. This doctrine of the gospel, 

» viz. man's salvation purchased by Christ's death, is that great mys- 

tery hid from ages, but now manifested by the preaching of the 
Apostles and Prophets. Yet, though it be made known and mani* 
fest to us, that we may not suppose ourselves intitled to call for the 
reasons on which it is founded, it is necessary to observe that the 
gospel is a revelation of the will and purpose of God : the reasons of 
his so acting are not revealed to us, nor have we authority to say 
they ever will be. Under the law, God's purpose to save mankind 

f is intimated ; under the gospel it is proclaimed to all the world ; but 

neither of them instructs us in the reasons of this proceeding : but 
having life and immortality set before us in God's own way, we are 
left to embrace them through faith. The gospel then being offered 
as a matter of faith, confirmed by signs and wonders as security for 
its promises, he acts without commission, who proposes it as a matter 
of science and knowlege, and as the result of mere reason, or who 
pretends to account for the inscrutable methods of God's wisdom. 
To a person inquiring why God required such a sacrifice for sins. 
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when he might have forgiven them, we may answer, God has not 
admitted us to his secret counsels, or openly declared them. We 
preach Christ's death, a sacrifice for sin, himself the resurrection and 
the life, and the judge of the world : if you ask for our evidence, we 
answer with St. Peter, To Aim give aU the propkeU toitnesSf <&c# 
{Acts X. 43.), with our Saviour (John z. 25.), with St Paul (Acts 
xvii. 31.) On this evidence the faith of the gospel stands ; the 
Christian's hope rests not on curious speculations, but on this, that 
all the promises of God in Christ are yea^ and amen, that is, sure, 
certain, and irrevocable. The death of Christ, according to the 
Scripture, was ordained before the foundation of the world; and 
since, through faith in his death, God intended to offer salvation to 
the world, it is reasonable to suppose that the sacrifices before and 
under the law were introduced in order to prepare and dispose men 
to receive the tender of God's mercies, in virtue of the one sacrifice 
to Ve offered for the sins of the whole world. Sacrifices in the heathen 
world, though corrupt, and applied to corrupt purposes, yet appear 
in the religious worship of the best men in the earliest times, and were 
established in the church of God's own founding among the Israelites. 
Had they originally been matter of superstition or human invention, 
though we may suppose God's gracious acceptance of the free-will 
offering of a weak mind, yet we cannot suppose that he would adopt 
the superstition, and make it a necessary part of a religion of his own 
establishment. To avoid this absurdity, it must be said that the use 
of sacrifices was divinely introduced for the atonement of sins ; if so, 
they had such virtue as God thought fit to annex to the performance, 
in consequence of the promise which attended them ; if they came in 
any other way, we cannot imagine any virtue in them. Now since 
we are taught that the sacrifice of Christ is the only true expiatory 
one for the sins of the world, it is manifest that all other sacrifices, 
accepted by God, owed their efficacy to the relation which they bore 
to this one sacrifice, and as signs and figures of better things to come. 
By this reasoning it may be shown that the efficacy of Christ's sacri- 
fice is not confined to any particular age or tiote, &c. This sacrifice 
conveys to us the charter of God's pardon, together with the certain 
hope of immortal glory : we are no longer our own, that we should 
obey the lusts of the flesh ; but his, who hath purchased us with his 
blood, to be heirs with him, &c. These are great hopes, but they 
rest on a foundation which is agreeable to reason. All religion ulti- 
mately resolves itself into a trust and faith in God : men are not apt 
to refer those conclusions which are deducible from natural reason to 
the head of faith, though sometimes they have no other support. As 
in the common affairs of life, we trust men from our knowlege of their 
characters and qualities, so natural religion, reasoning from the cha- 
racter and attributes of God, doubts not but that he will deal reason- 
ably with the children of men : and what is this but faith and trust 
in God ? Beyond this natural religion cannot go, so as to particu- 
larise and say what God will do in any case : to determine this, we 
must be wise as God, so as to say what is the best thing for infinite 
wisdom to do ; for though we may depend on him for future happi- 
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itess^ if we do well, yet nature presents us with great diiScalties : this 
point enlai^ed on. This faith of natural religion is the basis of gospel 
faith ; for as reason teaches us to depend on God's wisdom , justice, 
and goodness, it teaches us also to depend on his reracity ; and there- 
fore it is as rational an act of faith, to believe that God will save the 
world according to the method which he has declared, as to rely on 
his goodness to do the thing, without being able to assign the method 
in which it shall be done : this point enlarged on. The difference 
lies not in the nature of faith in one case and in the other, but in the 
extent of our knowlege in each case. In natural religion, the belief 
that God will save us, implies that some means will be used for our 
salvation ; under the gospel these means are ascertained, and there- 
fore the faith of a Christian embraces the means as well as the end 
of this hope. In things which are within our power to do, or to 
conceive, we can judge of the fitness or unfitness of the means made 
use of to do them ; but in thiugs beyond our power and conceptions, 
we have not this judgment. This point beautifully illustrated by 
examples drawn from the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The 
application of these examples to our resurrection ; in which natural 
religion throws itself on the unlimited power of God, thereby owning 
itself no judge of the means for effecting this great work : these th6 
gospel has opened to us : we complain that we see not the natural 
tendency of them to the end proposed, forgetting that the work itself 
is mysterious, and therefore that the means must be so too. That 
the death of Christ should be the life of the world, is a surprising 
proposition ; but to say that this is not a proper method, without a 
clear knowlege of the whole dispensation of Providence regarding 
man, is absurd. The New Testament discovers to us that we are the 
immediate workmanship of the Son of God, by whom all things tuyere 
made, which were tnade ; being created by him and for him. How 
far this relation between Christ and man rendered it proper that his 
death should be an expiation for the sins of the world, we are not 
informed ; nor is it expedient for us to be wise above what is written : 

^ but something of this sort seems intimated in Scripture : the fall of 

men was the loss of so many subjects to Christ, their natural Lord 
under God, in virtue of his having created them : the redeeming of 
them was the recovering them again, the re-establishing his power 
over his own works : thus St. Paul describes the work of our redemp- 
tion, Col. i. 13. ; and in the next verse recites the means used for 
our deliverance. In confirmation of this doctrine, he subjoins the 
relation in which Christ stands towards us as our Maker, verses 15-17. 

and the new relation acquired in virtue of his redemption, verse 18. 

As we owed to him our first life, so also we owe to him our second. 
The reason of this dispensation of Providence in the redemption of 
the gospel is related verses 19-20. The scheme of thought which 
runs through this passage of Scripture, seems to be this : that as 
Christ was head of the creation, and made all things, so at the 
redemption fi*om sin he was made head of this new work also, the 
giver of life to every believer : for this purpose he made peace by 
the blood of bis aross, and reconciled all things to God, that he 
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might have the pre-eminence. This the Apostle teaches us, and also 
that the pre-eminence of Christ as head of the church is connected 
with and related to his pre-eminence as head of the creation. We 
have therefore reason to believe that the whole transaction of our 
redemption through Christ, his incarnation, his life on earth, his 
death on the cross, the sacrifice he offered for sin, and his glorious 
resurrection, are founded in the most absolute propriety, and the 
result of infinite wisdom, choosing the fittest means for the end de- 
sired. This then is our hope and confidence ; that Christ gave him- 
self for us. Let this hope live with us here, that we may live by it 
for ever. 



DISCOUKSE LII. 



1 TIMOTHY, CHAP. I. VERSE 16. 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 

came into the world to save sinners. 

These words contain the great charter of the Christian church, 
and are the title by wich we claim all the promises of the gospel : if 
it be asked on what pretence the peace of God is proclaimed to men, 
and on what confidence pardon is offered to sinners, it is answered in 
the latter clause of the text ; and that in his name is preached salva- 
tion, peace, and pardon to offenders. This doctrine, with the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, and its natural consequences, distin- , 
guishes the Christian religion from all others. On this text are built 
the believer's hopes, and the advantages and favors which we claim 
beyond the terms of justice and natural religion. Whoever therefore 
rejects this article, does indeed reject the Christian religion, though 
not all the religion contained in the gospel, the moral duties of which 
are those of natural religion carried to perfection : and the man who 
receives not Christ for his Redeemer, may yet receive these, as being 
agreeable to his own reason and understanding. The difference 
between a true Deist and the Christian arises from the doctrine in the 
text. They both admit the being and providence of God, as well as 
the obligations of morality, and therefore the necessity of a virtuous 
life. Thus far the Deist cannot doubt, as his sole hope rests in his 
obedience to his equitable judge. Should the Christian build so far 
on other hopes, neglecting -the weighty matters of the law, he 
deceives himself, and abuses the gospel of his Saviour. But the 
Deist reckons all men, from the very nature of their creation, capable 
of fulfilling the end designed for them by God ; and as he owns the 
duty of obeying God, he therefore claims his protection. The 
Christian knows that man has fallen from his primary state of 
innocence, and having no claim on God by his obedience, stands in 
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need of pardon, as well as grace and assistance to perform the condi- 
tions on which pardon is offered : he believes that pardon and recon- 
ciliation has been granted to man through the sufferings of the Son 
of God ; and that grace will be granted. All these points are briefly 
comprehended in the text. To illustrate and confirm this proposition, 
it is shown, I« What reason we have to believe that men were 
sinners, and stood in need of pardon and salvation : II. By what 
means Christ perfected their redemption and salvation. — I. It is a 
saying of St. Austin's, if man had not fallen, Christ had not come : 
our Lord speaks to the same sense, when he tells us, the Son of Man 
is come to seek and to save that which was lost ; and again, when he 
answered those who reproached him for conversing with publicans 
and sinners, they that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. Had man continued innocent, natural religion would have 
answered all the ends of his creation ; he would have wanted no 
Redeemer ; for after the works of the creation were finished, God 
saw every thing that he had made ; and behold it weis very good : in 
this state therefore no reconciler between God and man was wanted. 
That actions shall be rewarded or punished, natural sense and reason 
have always taught the considering part of mankind. The voice of 
reason and of the law is, this do and thou shaU live: for though man 
is altered, yet the nature of things is the same; so that the abstract 
consideration of virtue and vice properly infers the reward of the one 
and the punishment of the other ; it is no wonder then that they 
who argue on such general views only should imagine that moral 
virtue may still exalt a man to the highest degree of happiness. In 
the question concerning the merit of good works, there has been 
much confusion, for want of distinguishing between good works, con- 
sidered simply and in their own nature, and as performed by the sons 
of men : the first is, whether virtue in its own nature is intitled to 
reward. Now as sure as God is just, and that good differs from 
evil, God will and must reward the one and punish the other. But 
the question, whether the good works of men deserve reward, alters 
the state of the case ; since the nature of good works and of man 
also must be considered ; for in his case you ask whether the man 
condemned for his evil works may be rewarded for his good works : 
this point exemplified in the case of a murderer, who has long after 
hb crime led an irreproachable life. Though this instance is not 
absolutely parallel to our case, yet it shows that virtue and morality, 
naturally considered, may deserve reward, while the virtue and 
morality of man may not : and this is the parting point between the 
patrons of natural and of revealed religion ; the not considering which 
has made some think, that whilst we defend the authority of revela- 
tion, we give up the principles of reason and nature. But, say they, 
does not vice essentially differ from virtue ? True, it does. Is not 
justice the attribute of God, who must therefore reward virtue and 
punish vice 7 - True, still. Is not this then a sufficient foundation for 
religion, without recurring to grace and faith, or miracles, or myste- 
ries ? True, it is ; where native innocence is preserved, where religion 
is res integra:, but with respect to those who have already offended, 

TART II. L 
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reason and nature declare vice must be punished : and if so, What 
must sinners expect 7 Whether such conditions should endear natural 
religion to sinners, let common sense judge. Were Christianity to 
be preached to a new race of men without stain of guilt, these 
doctrines would not apply to them : this point enlarged on. Should 
this race however fall from innocence, and be liable to the punish- 
ments of vice, then the application holds good : this point also 
enlarged on. Some contend that God from his mercy ana goodness 
will forgive sinners : but if the justice of God must reward virtue 
and punish vice, and yet his mercy must forgive sinners, then natural 
religion contradicts itself, in affirming that sin necessarily must and 
must not be punished : if it be said, it is probable God, pitying our 
weakness, will be lenient with us, so say we too ; but probability 
infers not necessity ; therefore it must depend on his will whether he 
will do it or no: all hopes therefore must be resolved into the 
evidence of free grace, which is no other than revelation. Would 
you then disprove revelation, and discard the religion of Christ 7 
X ou must prove mankind to be in a state of innocence and purity : 
and then it will be senseless to talk of redemption : for what should 
innocence be redeemed from ? This point enlarged on. But whilst 
you endeavor to prove this, try at least to be an instance of it your- 
self: this point also enlarged on. Innocence may challenge justice; 
but sin can only sue for pardon: justice you may have from nature, 
but pardon you must receive from grace and favor. The apophthegm 
of one of the wise men, leai'n to know yourself , is the first requisite 
in the choice of religion : this point ezemplifiea in the case of a con- 
demned malefactor, who must not sue tp his prince in the same terms 
as a faithful and deserving subject may. Consider then with your- 
self; can you stand a trial with God 7 if so, justice will do you 
right ; but if conscience cries out to you, let v>s not enter into judg- 
ment with God, for in his siglU shall no man living be justijied, then 
seek, if happily you may find, his mercy. The Christian religion is 
throughout adapted to the present nature and circumstances of man- 
kind ; nor can one see the reasonableness and beauty of the gospel, 
without considering the quality and condition of those for whose use 
it is designed : hence one great reason why the gospel has been so 
much undervalued in comparison with natural religion, that its end 
has been misunderstood. II. It is considered by what means Christ 
has wrought our redemption. That God is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity f that is, without being offended at it, is a truth as 
discernible by the principles of reason as by the authority of revela- 
tion. The world then being in a state of corruption, men were 
manifestly become the children of wraths To redeem it therefore, it 
was necessary that God should be reconciled to sinners, and should 
pardon the offences which could not be recalled, or through infir- 
mity could not be avoided ; to consider redemption otherwise, would 
be an attempt to rescue sinners from God's auger, whether he would 
or no. Look now into the gospel, and you will find that the only- 
begotten Son of God took our nature on him, and by a perfect 
obedience to his Father, and a voluntary death on the cross, com- 
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pleted tbis recoociliation, and obtained our pardon, in which pro- 
perly consists the work of redemption. But to redeem men from 
God's displeasure, only that they might draw it on themselves afresh 
every day, would have been useless and unworthy of the Redeemer, 
To secure therefore the benefits of redemption to men, it was neces- 
sary for him to render them such as God might be pleased with ; 
which he did by the powerful methods prescribed in the gospel for 
rectifying their depraved wills; and to render this effectual, he pro- 
mised and bestowed on them the aid of his Holy Spirit, by which 
they might lay hold of eternal life. This is a short account of what 
Christ has done to save sinners ; and in this what has any man to 
complain of? You have no reason to complain, you say : you are 
willing to be pardoned, but you cannot see how the death of Christ 
can reconcile God to sinners. But do you consider that you are the 
sinner, the person to be pardoned ? Is it your's, or your offended 
Master's business, to judge of the proper means of reconciliation? 
Surely it is his : why then debate a point in which you have no 
.farther interest than to accept the blessing granted on any motives ? 
If we cannot fully comprehend the reason of these means, there is 
but one just consequence, viz. that the counsels of God are unfathom- 
able by human reason : nor can this be any surprise to a considering 
man, who daily sees the same truth confirmed : this point enlarged 
on. Leaving then these curious inquiries, let us be content that God 
should be wiser than man ; considering that, although he has con- 
cealed from us the secrets of his wisdom, he has manifested his love 
towards us, and that his mercy shines forth unclouded in every page 
of the gospel. These advantages so correspond to the sentiments of 
nature within us, that it is strange to find the pretensions of 
nature opposed to the Christian revelation : this point enlarged on to 
the end. 



DISCOURSE LIII. 

I THESSALONIANS, CHAP. I. VERSES 0. 10. 

For they themselves show of us what manner of entering in we had unto 
you, and how ye turned to God from idols, to serve the living and true 
God ; and to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath to come. 

In the verse before the text, the Apostle tells the Thessalonians 
that not only the word of the Lord had sounded out from them in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but their faith towards God was spread 
abroad in every place ; so that there is no need, says he, to speak of 
the doctrines delivered by me, and received by you : the thing is 
well known, /or they ihemBehes show of us, &c. Hence it is evident 
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what notion was entertained by the world of the Christian religion 
and its principal doctrines. The Apostle's business was well known 
to be, to turn men from idols to serve the liring God, to give evi- 
dence of Christ's resurrection, and to raise certain expectations of 
his coming again with power and glory to judge the world : this com- 
mon report was so just an account of the Apostle's doctrine, that 
there was no room left to enlarge or correct it : in every place your 
faith to God'Ward ig spread abroad; so that we need not to speak 
any thing. Considering then this early account of the Christian 
religion, we find it to consist of two principal parts ; the first relating 
to the service owing to the living God ; the second, to our faith in 
Christ, and to our hope and expectation grounded on that faith. 
Religion, under the first head, must be natural religion, or true 
uncorrupted Deism : this was the original religion of mankind, of 
which, through abuse and corruption, hardly any sign was left at our 
Saviour's coming. However rightly some few might think, yet they 
were obliged to follow the world : few attempted, none succeeded in 
a reformation of the public religion ; nor is there an instance of any, 
people who served God on the principles of natural religion : this 
reformation was effected only by the preaching of the gospel, which 
revived the true ancient religion of nature, and prepared men for its 
reception ; and has, by the additional supports of revelation, main- 
tained it for ages, and will probably maintain it to the end of all 
things. These additional supports make the second great branch of 
Christian doctrine : they are revived on the authority of revelation, 
and stand on the evidence of external proofs : that we ought to turn 
from idols, and serve God, &c. are truths which any reasonable being 
may feel ; but that we have been delivered from wrath by the Son of 
God, who is appointed to be judge of the dead and of the living, 
&c. : these are articles which no man's reason can suggest, and 
which, when suggested, reason cannot receive on any internal evi- 
dence, but on authority founded on external testimony. This dis- 
tinction, constantly attended to, will go far to show us the true 
temper, genius, and ends of Christianity. The gospel, considered in 
its precepts and morality, and with respect to its new doctrines or 
articles of belief, supports and encourages true religion. This might 
be shown in the several particulars of the gospel dispensation : con- 
fined here to those specified in the text. The sense of the expression, 
to wait for the Son of God from heaven, is completely expressed in 
Phil. iii. 17. 20. 21. The expectation of Christ coming to judge the 
world is peculiar to Christians, and is supported by the belief of the 
resurrection, that main point of faith which the Apostles were to 
teach and establish in the church of God ; whence arose the qualifi- 
cation necessary for an Apostle, viz. the capability of bearing 
witness to the resurrection : (Acts i. 21. 22.) And St. Peter, in the 
next chapter, vindicating to the Jews the miraculous gift of tongues 
bestowed on the day of Pentecost, renders a similar account of the 
work and ministry of the Apostleship. Several other passages of a 
like tendency quoted : from which, taken together, it plainly appears 
how much the Christian religion^ considered as a distinct system from 
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natural rettgion, depends on the belief of the resurrection of Christ. 
I'he Apostles were ordained to be witnesses of this article ; and on* 
this they founded their doctrine, whether they preached to the Jews: 
or to the Gentiles. When St. Paul preached this same doctrine at 
Athens, he was thought to be an introducer of some new deities, 
(Acts xvii. 18.) This doctrine of a resurrection he afterwards fully 
expounded to them, together with its consequents, (30. 31.) This 
new article was introduced to be a new evidence of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and to support the sinner's hopes of pardon 
through the promises of Christ. We see then its use : let us consider 
now whether we are beholden to the gospel, and how much, for thitf 
new evidence of a life to come ; what is in it, or the doctrines 
grounded on it, that any sober Deist or professor of natural religion 
can justly blame. Natural religion pretends to support itself on thef 
expectation of future rewards and punishments : it considers God as 
Governor and Judge of the world. Christianity stands on the same 
foundation, and admits for genuine all these hopes and fears of 
nature. Thus far then they differ not : the question is, which brings 
the best proof, and most fitted to persuade the world of these great 
truths? This point enlarged on; showing that the one appeals to 
conscience, and that the other embraces all this evidence, together with 
the suggestions of reason, and the express testimony and assurance 
of God given to mankind. But what need of this new evidence ? 
If the arguments from natural religion were sufficient to support the 
belief and expectation of a future judgment, why call men from a 
dependence on their reason, to rely on the evidence of men for the 
truth, of a fact in its nature hard to be believed ? one in which we 
might have doubted even our own senses, much more those of others ? 
Whoever, in answer to this difficulty, endeavors to weaken the 
natural arguments for a future state, is very ill employed : they are 
in themselves convincing ; but they require more thought than the 
generality of men can bestow on them : whether this be so or no, the 
evidence of history must determine : under the light we now enjoy, 
we are ill judges how far men could go, aided only by the mere 
strength of reason. A right notion of God is the foundation of all 
true religion; for which notion each thanks his own reason: and if 
so, the world has mightily improved in reason during these last ages ; 
since it was not so until the publication of the gospel made reason 
see and approve the truths which were before in a great measure hid 
from her eyes. The case is the same with respect to the natural 
arguments for a future state : this point enlarged on. To remedy 
this evil, God has proposed a new evidence, the resurrection of his 
Son, shown before chosen witnesses, who were sent into the world to 
publish it as an evidence of a future general resurrection of men, and 
to seal the truth of the doctrine with their blood. Such evidence 
requires no abstract reasoning, no refinements, to show its force : this 
point enlarged on. Those who pretend to be real Deists, cannot be 
o£fended by this evidence, as the main thing we prove by it they 
acknowlege to be true, viz. that God will judge the world. If then 
the Christian religion has no private design to serve by this evidence. 
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but produces it to coufirm that natural sense which all true religion 
admits^ why should it be suspected of deceit ? Besides, the belief of 
a future state, supported by the evidence of Christ's resurrection, is 
applied only to those purposes which a wise and good man would 
desire. The gospel labors to assure us of the certainty of our resur- 
rection to eternal life, and in addition to the common evidence of 
reason, has given us a new proof from the very hand and immediate 
power of God ; for the establishing of which proof it shows such con- 
cern, that we may be sure it was provided to forward the design of 
the gospel ; so that if there be any deceit in the gospel, it must lean 
on this article for its support : this point enlarged on ; showing that 
the gospel requires nothing but what reason and natural religion 
require also. One thing in the Scripture account of a future state is 
new, the designation of the man Christ Jesus as Judge of the quick 
and dead : this is however liable to no objections on the part of 
natural religion, which requires not that God should do every thing 
immediately by himself; nor is it any impeachment of his authority: 
the Son acts by the Father*s commission, who hath given all judg- 
ment to him : it makes no change in the nature of the judgment : we 
shall answer for nothing to Christ but what reason tells us we are 
accountable for. There is this difference between the Deist and the 
Christian believer : the latter has not only the same hopes of 
futurity, and in the same degree, which reason and reflection can 
furnish; but he has also the express promise and testimony of God, 
confirmed by his Son's resurrection. Suppose him mistaken, he 
stands on the same ground the other does : suppose his faith well 
established, he can give a better account of his hope. Thus the 
gospel has supplied the defect of natural religion on this momentous 
point : to the wisdom of this provision experience can bear witness : 
this point enlarged on. The resurrection indeed, was a stupendous 
work ; but the hand that performed it was greater. He who believes 
that God created men, cannot doubt his power to raise them from the 
grave* But allowing God to be omnipotent, still you say the resur- 
rection, as a fact, requires proof; and proved it is by the concurrent 
testimony of eye-witnesses, who have given not only their words, but 
their lives in its confirmation : surely they were in earnest, when 
they embraced and taught the doctrine on such hard terms ; nor can 
any serious person disbelieve them. Did this article alter our notions 
of God or religion, and lay any new burden on us, then men might 
be careful how they admitted it : but as this is not the case, as it pre- 
tends only to establish and confirm the hopes of nature, why such 
scruples ? Admit it ; our hopes are much improved ; our duty nothing 
increased : reject it, our duty is the same, and our hopes much less. 
How kind a provision then has the gospel made for our weakness 1 
and how powerfully has it supported the interest of true religion, by 
furnishing us with so plain and yet so strong a proof of a future state, 
and of a judgment to be executed in righteousness ! 
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DISCOURSE LIV. 

PROVERBS, CHAP. IX. VERSE 10, 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; and the knowlege of 

the Holy is understanding. 

Thb advantages which we may expect to reap from religion are 
many and great, but not all equally certain : some are exposed to the 
chances of human life, and depend on circumstances over which we 
have no control : hence it is that the best men sometimes have the 
severest trials and sharpest afflictions. But there are two things 
which sincere religion is sure to obtain, one of which is the founda<^ 
tion of all happiness here ; the other is the happiness and immortality 
hereafter: this blessing we can only enjoy now through faith and 
hope ; the other is a necessary attendant on a mind truly good and 
religious, viz. the peace and tranquillity of mind which now not so 
much from an exact discharge of our duties, but from a due sense of 
God and religion, and an upright desire of serving him. Properly 
speaking, this is not a reward given to the virtuous ; but it arises 
from the very nature of things, from the frame and contexture of our 
souls ; it is virtue's own natural offspring, which can never forsake 
her. Since nature then has given us notice of the being of the Al- 
mighty, and shown us, from our relation to him, the service which 
we owe him, this sense, properly pursued in an honest discharge of 
our duty, must breed in our minds true peace and comfort; and 
therefore true religion must be the source even of our temporal hap- 
piness. Yet the face of things in the world has a different appear* 
ance : religion is fearful, suspicious, dissatisfied with itself, always 
seeking, but seldom finding where to rest: hence the misconceptions 
of men concerning religion itself, who think it better to give it up 
intirely, than perpetually to fluctuate in doubt : and thus superstition, 
by making^many miserable in the pursuit of religion, makes others, to 
avoid that gulf, throw themselves into the deeper one of atheism and 
irreligion : thus true religion is lost, and its companion, peace of 
mind : for view God from either extreme, and you see him in terrors ; 
you behold not the kinder rays of his mercy : the cases of these two 
extremes enlarged on. It is therefore worth while to search into the 
causes of this unhappiness, whence arises the corruption of this living 
spring. The text, rightly understood, not only affords occasion for 
this inquiry, but directs us in it ; for by showing us the principles of 
true religion, it helps us to discover the errors which produce irreli- 
gion and superstition. Two things proposed : I. To show that the 
text and other like passages of holy Scripture will be found on exa- 
mination to set forth that a just conception of God, his excellencies 
and perfections, is the true foundation of religion : II. That this just 
conception of God is the right rule to form our judgments by in all 
particular matters of religion, and alone can secure us from either 
atheism or superstition. —I. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
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wUdom. Some might think it sufficient to observe that fear, wha€-> 
ever limited or enlarged notion of it we may have, is not a voluntary 
passion, but necessarily relates to and arises from the notion or con- 
ception we have of the thing feared ; and that there is the same 
distinction between the different kinds of fear : these points enlarged 
on, and the sources of a base and slavish fear, and of a filial fear and* 
veneration shown : hence we cannot understand the sense of the pro- 
position, without a notion of the thing feared : thus the fear of a 
tyrant and that of a father are different ; but withoat knowing the 
difference between a tyrant and a father, we shall not be able to* 
distinguish these passions. The same rule is applicable to the ex- 
presstoD in the text. Allowing this ^ear of the Lard to mean a right 
and due fear, the wise king presupposes a proper conception of the 
Lord, whence only that tear can flow, which is the mother of wisdom' 
and understanding ; for misconceptions concerning God and his attri- 
butes will not produce wisdom, as is manifested in the follies of the 
heathen world. The proposition therefore amounts to this ; a just 
notion and conception of God is the beginning of wiidom. This 
exposition being deduced from the order and nature of things, let us 
try the other method, which is more familiar, and see if any exposi- 
tion will not lead to the same thing. Now we are to consider what 
is meant by the fear of the Lord: the reason of which inquiry arises 
from our experiencing in ourselves different kinds and degrees of fear, 
which have different effects and operations. Of what sort then is the 
fear of the Lord ? That it is not an abject slavish fear all expositors 
agree in, because God is no tyrant; which every man of sense will 
admit as a good reason : and this is but adjusting the sense of fear 
from the true notion and conception of God. Scripture mentions 
various properties of religious fear : the fear of the Lord ig clear; 
says the Psalmist : other passages cited, all which being tried in the 
same way, are deducible.only from the notion and conception of God, 
and are unintelligible without it. The fear of God therefore is not 
to be expounded from the nature of fear, considered as a distinct 
passion oi the mind, but by considering the natural effect that a just 
notion of God has on a rational mind ; for it means that frame and 
affection of soul which arises from such a notion : it is so called, 
because as majesty and power are the principal ingredients in the 
idea of God, so are fear and reverence in the affection that arises 
firom it ; not but that love, honor, and admiration, are included in 
the notion. And doubtless in this latitude the wise king said, 191 the 
fear of the Lord is strong confidence* The only appearance of a 
difficulty in this way of arguing is this : if the fear of God be such as 
has been stated, none should be void of it but those who want right 
notions of God ; and yet we know it is not so with some sinners 
against knowlege. By two ways men may discover whether they 
have a sense of the fear of God ; one by acting agreeably to it, the 
other by conscience. Self-condemnation, for acting contrary to the 
fear of God, is an evident token of it. But if neither of these signs 
be discoverable, there is a farther account to be given ; for it is not 
merely the speculative notions of God which produce tbb sense, but 
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a persnasion that there is a real Being, to whom these ideas actually 
belong ; else the notion is idle and fruitless : this point enlarged on. 
And though there be not many atheists in the world, yet in many 
hearts there is a secret lurking infidelity, or rather the want of a due 
assurance in the reality of things invisible, which makes religion life- 
less and inactive. In this case a just conception of God is wanting, 
and therefore a due sense of his fear. Having thus considered the 
true meaning of the fear of God, we are now to consider, II. what 
is affirmed of it, as the right rule to form our judgments by in matters 
of religion. It is the beginning of wisdom ; taking wisdom here to 
mean true religion, as it often does in Scripture. By this expression 
we are not to understand merely that the notion of God is, in point 
of time, or order of nature, prior to religion ; which, though true, is 
not the whole of what is taught concerning the fear of God. All 
religion relates to God ; therefore without the notion of a Deity 
there can be no religion : but there is religion which is folly and 
superstition ; if therefore the fear of God only shows the neces- 
sity of religion, and then leaves us to chance in the variety of its 
forms, we may learn folly as well as wisdom through it. But the 
fear of God also teaches* us wherein true religion, which is indeed 
wisdom, consists ; and enables us to judge if our offering be fit for 
God. In natural religion this is clearly the case ; because in that 
state there is no pretence to any other rule that can come into com- 
petition with this : it is from the notion of a God that men come to 
have any sense of religion, and it is by the same principle only that 
they determine this to be a proper part of religion, that to be other- 
wise. When we consider God as governor of the world, we soon see 
that subjection to him becomes our interest and duty : but what is 
this obedience, and in what acts does it consist ? For this we must 
recur to our natural notion of God : this point enlarged on. The 
attributes of God considered, and the consequent duties which they 
oblige us to perform : though some may be moral duties, as mutual 
love and benevolence, arising from the relation of man to man on 
mere principles of reason, yet this becomes part of religion from the 
above-mentioned consideration of God's nature. Take from the 
notion of God any of his moral perfections, and religion will dege- 
nerate in proportion. Hence to the superstitious man religion be- 
comes a torment, and he thinks that the worse he uses himself, the 
more he shall please God. There are other kinds of superstition , 
which, though they have less of torment and anguish, have not more 
of reason or religion ; such are they which have turned religion into 
a trade, and found something to offer unto God in exchange for virtue 
and holiness : here the spring is corrupt, and the notion of God lost 
or not attended to : this point enlarged on. It is plain then, both 
froin reason and fact, that a just conception and sense of God is the 
beginning of wisdom, the fountain of true religion. God is a Spirit^ 
says our Lord, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. Here we are referred to the same principle, and by 
the best authority. This, it may perhaps be said, may be true on the 
foot of natural religion, where natural notions alone direct us : but 
what is it to us^ who are instructed by the surer word of prophecy ? 
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To this it may be answered, revelatioD is founded on natural religion, 
and therefore cannot supersede it without destroying itself. The 
knowlege of God is in the nature of things antecedent to revelation ; 
for why should we attend to the voice of God, till we know who he 
is ? Hence nothing contrary to this notion of God can be admitted 
for revelation any more than for natural religion. There is indeed a 
difference, from inattention to which some have fancied natural reli- 
gion opposed to revelation, though it is not so : the difference is this : 
in natural religion nothing can be admitted which is not deducible 
from our natural notions ; for every thing must be admitted for some 
reason ; and in natural religion no reason can take place, except this 
agreeableness of the thing to our natural sense : but revelation intro* 
duces a new reason, the will of God, which must have the authority 
of a law with us : this point enlarged on. Hence it is not necessary 
that all parts of a revelation should be such as may be proved by 
natural reason, provided they do not contradict it ; as the will of God is 
sufficient reason for our submission. But the essenti9ls of religion, even 
under revelation, must be judged by the same principle. No revelation 
can dispense with virtue and holiness ; for it may as reasonably dis- 
pense with our belief in the being of a God, as that he can or would 
vacate the obligations to virtue and holiness ; hence all such doctrines, 
rites, and ceremonies, as tend to subvert true goodness and holiness, 
are clearly not of God's teaching or introducing. The surest way to 
keep ourselves steadfast in the purity of the gospel, is to fix our eye 
constantly on this rule : enthusiasm or destructive zeal could not 
have grown out of the gospel, had men done so ; nor could religion 
have degenerated into folly and superstition : these points enlarged 
on. Some persons, finding so much folly, superstition, and uncer- 
tainty in religion, have rejected it altogether; which could not have 
happened, had they attended to the true notion of God, and not to 
the extravagances of men, which affect not our duty. Are we ab- 
solved from our religion because others have corrupted theirs? If 
the people are deceived, and the priests ignorant or superstitious, that 
does not destroy the relation between us and God, or make it reason- 
able for us to throw off our obedience. The fear of God teaches us 
a very different sort of wisdom. 



DISCOURSE LV. 

LUKE, CHAP. X. VERSE 20. 

But he, willing to justify bimself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 

neighbor? 

PAKT I. 

The precepts of the law and of the gospel being conceived in 
general terms, and familiarly expressed, men uf speculative minds 
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have so restricted the application of this general rule, that the duty 
has often been lost in the explication, and the precept so pared and 
cut, that it is no longer serviceable to common life. The law of 
God, to love our neighbor as ourselves, can be better interpreted by 
our hearts than our heads; as we cannot help feeling the sense of our 
duty as long as we attend to the inward motions of nature : our own 
wants and infirmities will show us the matter and extent of our 
obedience : but when men come to limit the exact bounds of love, it 
generally happens that very little love remains to be disposed of 
among their neighbors, and very few to share what they have* This 
exemplified in the case of a covetous roan making excuses why he 
should not bestow his charity on some poor wretch ; and so every 
instance of our duty has its subterfuges : as long as men find comfort 
in excuses, invention will furnish them. It may seem strange that 
the laws of God should be liable to this usage ; since being the tran- 
script of perfect knowlege, and the work of him who knows and 
foresees the secrets of all hearts, we might have expected to find them 
so fenced about, and so express in all cases, that the meaning of the 
precept could not be questioned, or iniquity covered by excuses 
drawn from the interpretation of Scripture: but there are good 
reasons for this. Were the Scripture to consider all cases, and limit 
our duties in all possible circumstances, the world itself could hardly 
contain the things that should be written : such a law would be use- 
less, and men might grow old in sin before they could learn their 
duty. Besides, God gave every man a law to direct him, when he 
made him a reasonable creature ; and therefore he expects obedience 
to it. The gospel was given not to exclude, but to assist the exercise 
of reason ; and therefore a law so circumstantial would preclude men 
from those nobler instances of duty which flow from a right use of 
their minds, and are the proper sacrifice of a rational soul to God. 
The uprightness of a man, and the integrity of his mind, are as dis- 
cernible in his application of the rules of the gospel, as by any 
outward acts whatever. He who from his own reason nobly inter- 
prets the word neighbor in the gospel to be all the sons of men, is so 
much a better Christian than the man who confines the law to towns- 
men or countrymen, as his neighborhood is more universal. Besides 
a law so particular would not correct the evil complained of: the 
perverseness of the will, not the weakness of the understanding, 
teaches the evasions of the law : were it more explicit, men would 
take more pains to evade it ; for the plainness of the law will but 
little correct the malignity of the will, which alone needs improve- 
ment : this point enlarged on. Since therefore it is impracticable to 
give rules for all cases, and to adjust the general laws of virtue and 
obedience ta the various circumstances of human life, without 
destroying the end of all laws which are intended for rules ; but 
which, by taking in all particular cases, would grow too voluminous 
for use ; — since reason and judgment would be of no use in virtue 
and obedience, if men in all cases were limited by particular clauses 
and provisions; — since likewise the end to be gained by such nume- 
rous and particular laws would not be attained, but men would still 
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find room to cavil at their duty, and pretences to evade it; — ^it 
appears that the gospel is not to be charged with the doubts and dis- 
putes that often arise on its laws and precepts, itself being perfect as 
a law for the government and instruction of rational creatures ; but 
we must seek elsewhere the cause of men differing so widely on the 
plainest points of duty. A careful attention to the text will show 
this ; and the parable which our Saviour put forth, instead of an 
answer to the lawyer's question, will point out the remedy. Inter- 
preters differ about the meaning of the words, but he, willing to 
justify himself, said; as it does not appear why he needed any justi- 
fication for himself: no one had charged him with any neglect or 
contempt of the law. Nay, our Lord had commended his wise 
answer. And he said unto him. Thou hast answered right ; This do, 
and thou shalt live. Then follows our text. Nor does it appear 
how any justification of himself could arise out of this question, or 
the answer that might be given to it : what fault did he mean to 
excuse by asking, who is my neighbor? How did his virtue or inno- 
cence depend on the answer that might be given him ? These diffi- 
culties have led interpreters into different sentiments ; these being 
omitted, the most easy and natural exposition of the passage is pro- 
posed. This lawyer came to our Lord, and tempting him said, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ? Our Lord answered, what readest 
thou ? He said, that in the law he found he was to love the Lord his 
God with all his might, and his neighbor as himself: our Saviour 
says unto him, thou hast answered right, and adds, this do, that isy 
practise the law as well as thou seemest to understand it, and thou 
shalt live. But in the practice, the lawyer knew how this precept 
had been loaded with exceptions and limitations by the Jewish doc- 
tors ; and that he esteemed him only as his neighbor, who was of the 
same blood and religion with himself ; he therefore hated many who 
were actually his neighbors, as the Samaritans for instance. Since 
then he heard that life eternal depended on his obedience to the lawt 
and the propriety of his obedience rested on the Jewish interpretation 
of it ; in order to his own justification he very properly asks our Lord, 
and who is my neighbor ? for by the answer to this question he would 
be found to have fulfilled or transgressed the commandment. Had 
our Lord determined in favor of the Jewish interpretation, the lawyer 
had been justified in his practice ; and his obedience, as well as his 
previous prudent answer, would have deserved praise : but being 
forced to own that the Samaritan was his neighbor, he stood con- 
demned by his own sentence, and by his approbation of the Samari- 
tan's example; and he was sent away with this short but full report 
and admonition ; go, and do thou likewise. The words, thus ex- 
pounded, show us on what motives men act, and what it is which 
prejudices their minds in interpreting God's law : they are willing to 
justify themselves, and therefore use all their force and skill to make 
the command countenance their practice, and to speak only consist- 
ently with their inclinations. When we do what is commanded, and 
forbear from what is forbidden, then is our obedience perfect : this 
plain description of obedience cannot be disputed. He that loves 
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not h» duty, is restless, and labors to bend the law, that it may 
justify him in his proceedings. It is no wonder, when men are so 
engaged in errors either of practice or doctrine, that they should 
labor to reconcile themselves with the commands of God's law ; for 
great as is the pleasure of sin, they cannot of themselves bear up 
against a guilty conscience. While the pleasure is new and in its 
full vigor, or the gain increasing, the mind wants perhaps no other 
comfort: but the pleasures of vice have their intermission, and are 
succeeded by cold damps, which seize on the spirits: this point 
enlarged on, and illustrated by the case of ill-gotten wealth. It is in 
the intervals of reflection that a man frames devices how to escape the 
dreaded punishment, and convinces himself that he has not offended 
against the law of God, but of the interpreters, who love to lay 
heavy burdens on others, which they care not to touch with one 
finger : thus the easy casuist comes to enjoy and justify his iniquity. 
When the young man inquired on what terms he might inherit eter- 
nal life, our Lord set the commands before him, (Mark x. 19.) : thus 
far all was well : these terms he willingly accepted. Our Lord, 
delighted with his towardly disposition, would have led him on to 
greater perfection, (ver. 21.): but this the young man could by no 
means digest, (ver. 22.) for he was exceeding rich : how gladly 
would he have had the precept softened ! how would he have adored 
a teacher who could have made him a consistent title both to heaven 
and to his estate ! In this instance we see the disposition which 
makes men strive to render the law of God of a piece with their own 
affections : in others we shall see the practice. The Jews had a law, 
commanding that they should honor their father and their mother ; 
which implied an obligation on children to support their indigent 
parents ; a precept so just and reasonable, that it is one of the prime 
laws of nature ; but the Jews, hardhearted to their own flesh and 
blood, were uneasy under this burden ; and yet the law was plain : 
and they conld not rest till they made the law comply; and they set 
up tradition against it, to dissolve its uneasy obligations : for they 
taught as our Saviour justly reproves them, (Mark vii. 11-13.) Thus 
the law was to be supplanted, to justify its open violation. But to 
come nearer home : the Scripture expressly commands us to worship 
the Lord, and him only ; and he has declared himself a jealous God 
in this respect. Two of the commandments, and all parts of the 
gospel, confirm this article ; yet it has been controverted even by 
Christians more than any other. Were not the case notorious, it 
might be said, perhaps, how is this possible ? whence s^uch misunder- 
standing of the Scriptures ? Whence these interpretations ? It was 
not a misunderstanding or misinterpretation of Scripture that led to 
thjs: corrupt practices first got possession; and men, willing to 
justify themselves f coined new interpretations : the violence of this 
inclination may be seen from its beating down such express and 
repeated commands of God. There is no man living, who has heard 
or read the gospel, but he believes that all image or creature worship 
is forbidden, those only excepted who are practising it. Could the 
Jews give themselves leave to charge such doctrines on the gospel as 
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some Christians pretend to find in it, they neither would desire, not 
could have better arguments for rejecting it. Prayer, praise, and 
adoration of God, are things difficult to none but scholars : they are 
in theooiselves plain ; but refined notions, to justify modern corrup* 
tions, have made them intricate. The command is clear, God only 
is to be worshipped : to make room for any other object, worship is 
to be split into many kinds, and one religiously preserved to God, in 
controversy at least, that others may be imparted to the creature. 
To this eagerness of justifying a corrupt practice, we owe the many 
curious distinctions invented to darken and confound the clearest 
truths of the gospel* 



PART II, 

It is a common practice, though much complained of, to pervert 
the Scriptures to support the opinions which distinguish different 
sect9 ; and this, in proportion as each has departed from the genuine 
doctrines and practices of Christianity. The same disposition exists 
in private life : there are not so many self-condemned sinners in the 
world as is generally thought ; for he who continues in sin generally 
finds out soon some excuse or justification for his vice. A man, 
judging only by reason and Scripture, would wonder how Scripture 
was ever made a party to such a defence : but the friends of any vice 
are guided in their judgments by self-love and interest, such candid 
interpreters, that no vice need fear being tried by the Scriptures, they 
being judges. The cause of this has been already observed: it is 
now considered how we may best secure ourselves against this great 
abuse. The words of the text do not lead directly to this inquiry, or 
afibrd much light in it : but by observing how our Lord brought this 
disputer to do justice to the law of God, and to own even the Sama- 
ritan as the Jew's neighbor, we shall learn how men are to be dealt 
with ; and how forced to give up the excuses under which they have 
sheltered their iniquity. As what is farther to be said in this argu- 
ment must arise from our Lord's answer to the question put to him 
in the text, his answer must be placed in its true light. In answer 
then to the lawyer's question, our Lord puts a case to him for his own 
judgment : the story briefly related. Some have labored much so to 
adjust this case, that it might be a proper answer to the lawyer's 
question, who is my neighbor? that is, whom must I love as myself 7 
So that our Lord ought to have determined the extent and right of 
neighborhood, and thence deduced the obligations of love and assist- 
ance ; whereas the case reverses this order : the Priest and the Levite 
were not neighbors^ because they did not assist the wounded man ; 
the Samaritan was, because he showed kindness to him : if then no 
man is our neighbor till we have either « showed or received kindness 
from him, we cannot from the right of neighborhood infer the obli- 
gations of love, but must determine, from the mutual exercise of love, 
the notion and extent of neighborhood : and no man, if this be the 
case^ can o£fend against the law of loving his neighbor : for none 
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being our neighbors except those we love, every man loves his neigh* 
bors. But if we view tbe case fairly and in its true light, this sup- 
posed difficulty vanishes. The lawyer asked the question in order to 
justify himself: he had learned to call no man neighbor who was not 
of the same stock and religion with himself: he expressly hated 
Samaritans, and justified his hatred, because they were deserters of 
the temple at Jerusalem. This great error was not to be wrested 
from him by battling his prejudices, and arguing on the true sense of 
the law ; for not being unaccustomed to such exercise, he would have 
stood resolute against any such convictions ; our Saviour therefore 
puts him a case which shuts out all his prejudices. By placing a 
Jew in distress, no exception could be taken against the person : a 
Samaritan in the same state would have found no pity from a Jew, 
who would have thought it right to be an enemy to the enemy of 
God. A priest and a Levite pass by and neglect him : these persons 
stood in all those relations to the distressed, which the lawyer owned 
to be just bonds of neighborhood, and therefore he could not but con- 
demn their want of bowels to their brother ; but a Samaritan passing 
by, shows compassion to the poor Jew : here even the lawyer's pre- 
judices carried him to a right judgment; for knowing the hatred 
between the Jew and the Samaritan, he could not but the more 
admire his kindness : hence our Saviour urges him to declare which 
was neighbor to the man in distress; that is, which acted most 
agreeably to God's law, that we should love our neighbor as ourself: 
the lawyer answers, he that showed mercy ; condemning thereby the 
Jewish exposition and his own prejudices; for if a Jew was forbidden 
to assist a Samaritan, the same reason held good why a Samaritan 
should not assist a Jew. Our Saviour approving his judgment bids 
him apply it to himself; go thou, and do likewise ; that is, since you 
commend the Samaritan for acting like a neighborto the Jew, do you 
learn to act so to a Samaritan, which is the force of the word like^ 
wise. Thus the case fully determined the question, and showed that 
no restrictions were to be laid on the law of God. From our Lord's 
conduct here, we may learn how to apply to the passions and prejudices 
of men ; and how most successfully to make truth occupy the seat 
of error. If it were a defect of reason that made us thus disagree, 
and act differently in cases where we have one and the same rule 
to go by, the distemper would be incurable, as we are not able 
to enlarge the' faculties which are bounded by God and nature. 
But it is not so ; passion and prejudice hinder us from judging 
rightly in cases of morality and natural justice ; and we find that 
men*s reason and judgment fail in the very same proportion that vice 
and passion prevail. Did men judge perversely in all cases alike, 
nothing less than want of judgment and reason could account for it : 
but when we see them to have reason in most cases, and to be dark 
only in a few, we must search out some other cause. Now if we find 
that a ]nan*s reason and virtue forsake him in the same instances, and 
that where he judges perversely he acts perversely, and remarkably 
so in them only, we may learn what misguides or rather enslaves the 
Blind y and how the freedom of reason may be restored : this beau'- 
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tifuUy illustrated in the cases of the coyetous, voluptuous^ and ambi- 
tious man : self Vies at the bottom ; it is not so much the vice, as self 
that is to be defended ; and if you can separate these, the vice will 
soon fall under the common sentence of reason, and be left to be 
condemned with its fellows. By this honest, this holy art, did our 
Lord convince the lawyer, who put the question of the text to him, 
intending to admit no one as his neighbor that was not nearly allied 
to him, or at least of the same nation. Our Saviour stated a case to 
him by which his prejudices were silenced : thus he who excluded 
almost all mankind, owned even the Samaritan to be the Jew's 
neighbor, and thus confessed the Samaritan^ s right, in that relation, 
to expect and receive good offices from the Jew, Thus also did the 
prophet Nathan force David, in the very height of sin and extrava- 
gance, to give sentence on himself and his iniquity. The story of 
Uriah briefly told. Had the prophet openly taxed David with the 
murder, he would perhaps have justified himself, and said to the 
prophet as he had to the captain, the sword devaureth one as well as 
another ; or perhaps the prophet would have been rebuked for his 
intrusion, and forced to fly from the king's anger. But he complains 
to the king of a great oppression, which a very rich man had been 
guilty of towards a very poor one. The story of the ewe-lamb fully 
told. Then said the king, a« the Lord liveth, the man that hath 
done this thing shall surely die. The king having thus passed 
sentence, the prophet opened the secret, and said, thou art the man : 
the parallel fully drawn. The king therefore had no retreat for his 
justification : he had nothing left him but this plain confession, / 
have sinned against the Lord. Thus again our Saviour, under the 
parable of an householder and his vineyard, made the Jews bear 
witness to God's justice in rejecting their nation from being his 
people : this parable briefly related. It is not hard to force truth 
out of men, when you have once got beyond their prejudices, and 
separated the truth from all personal views and interests; for reason 
is clear enough, when unclouded by passion and afi*ection : this made 
the heathen moralists clothe their instructions in the dress of fable : 
the reasons of this enlarged on, and illustrated in the case of a pas- 
sionate man, who never reads the fable of the horse and the man, 
but he laughs at the horse's folly and his impotent desire of revenge. 
The consequences of these things are plain* I. The true art of con- 
vincing a man of his error is plainly to throw him as much as possible 
out of the case ; for the less he is himself concerned, the better he 
judges. You must not fret his prejudices, but decline them; not 
reproach him with the error you condemn, but place it so that he 
may see it in its true light. II. In private life, innocence is the 
only preservative of reason and judgment: guilt causes you to seek 
subterfuges, and misleads you in your opinion of yourself and your 
duty. III. If you find yourself involved in the case you are to 
judge of, instead of seeking new reasons and arguments to form your 
opinion by, look back and reflect what sense you had of the matter 
before it was your own ; as your judgment will thus be more 
impartial : or consider, if possible, what is the sense of the sober and 
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tirtuous, whom you may more safely trust than yourself, where your 
passions are concerned. At least suppose your enemy in the same 
circumstances with yourself ; change places with him ; then consider 
what judgment you would make of him, and so judge of yourself. 
By these means perhaps we may preserve ourselves from the fatal 
influences which vice and passion have over the reason and under- 
standing of mankind. 



DISCOURSE LVI. 

ROMANS, CHAP. XIV. VERSE 16. 
Let not then your good be evil spoken of. 

St. Peter describes the condition of Christian warfare, adding 
the example of Christ, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again. 
Here one would think no man would overact his part ; reproach and 
contempt are not riches, against the temptations or too eager pursuit 
of which we need be warned. We are apt to shrink at calumny, 
and excuse ourselves from duties, which performed would expose us 
to envy or ill-will : what then is the meaning of the text ? Does 
Christ call us to suffer revilings, and his A postle call us to avoid 
them ? But suppose that it is not inconsistent with our Christian 
duty to avoid the reproach of the world ; ^et can we stop malice 
when we do our duty, or prevent others from speaking ill of our 
good ? Is it not enough therefore to do good, without securing it 
from the attempts of malice and envy ? to suffer patiently the malice 
of wickedness, but must we partake the guilt of it too ? and shall it 
be imputed a crime to us, that we let our good be evil spoken of? 
Such reasonings the text may suggest at flrst ; but maturely con- 
sidered, it will teach us how to pursue things in themselves truly 
praiseworthy ; not only how to be good ourselves, but useful in the 
world, by exercising a truly Christian prudence and address in pro- 
moting the interest of virtue and religion. The gospel calls us not 
to court persecution for the sake of our profession : it is not for the 
interest of religion, or the glory of our Master, voluntarily to expose 
ourselves or doctrine to the contempt of the world : in both cases 
our Saviour has directed us otherwise. Matt. vii. 6. : when he sent 
his disciples forth to preach, his express command was, beware of- 
men ; thereby requiring them to consult their own personal safety. 
This may satisfy us of the lawfulness of avoiding danger, and clear 
our way to the fully understanding of the text. The rule is general, 
and extends itself to all parts of our Christian conversation. The 
Apostle applies it particularly to the controversy in the church of 
Rome at the time this letter was written to them ; but as it arises 
Kot out of the particular circumstances of that case, we may deduce 

PART IJ. }i 
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it from the general principles of Christian prudence on which it is 
founded. To proceed clearly, it is inquired, I. What the Apostle 
means by our good : II. Endeavor is made to show that our good 
is often exposed to be evil spoken of through our own indiscretion, 
and therefore that we may often prevent it : whence, III. Will 
appear the reasonableness of the duty enjoined us in the text. — I. 
Some by our good understand our religion, which is every Christian's 
chief good : in which point of view the text is thought to recommend 
simplicity of manner and inoffensiveness of behavior. But the 
Apostle seems to aim at something farther : his business here is not 
to deter us from the practice of evil, but to direct us in the use and 
practice of good, that our virtue may be secured from reproach ; and 
our good is not the topic whence the Apostle draws an argument or 
exhortation, but the subject-matter of his directions. Thus then the 
text may be paraphrased : be not content with merely doing what is 
in itself good and commendable, but look forward to its probable 
consequences, and thus try to prevent any mischief that may grow 
out of it to yourself or others, that your good may be inoffensive and 
irreproachable : in this sense it is proposed to consider the text. — 
II. We cannot then be truly virtuous till we are above the tempta- 
tions of the world, and free from the servitude of courting its opinion ; 
but here men err in thinking this to be the same as to despise the 
world and all that belong to it : and hence it is that virtue itself 
attracts a moroseness which destroys its power of usefulness. Nor 
is this all : the cause of virtue often suffers by the zeal and indiscre- 
tion of such mistaken votaries, who disdainfully censure all the 
prudent methods by which goodness may be advanced, as the effects 
of worldly wisdom and cunning; and if what they do be justifiable 
in itself, they care not for the consequences: nay, they eagerly 
embrace inconveniences, esteeming it virtue to suffer for good ; 
whence arises disdain and aversion ; and hence they value themselves 
more for reproaching men with their vices than for correcting them. 
The success of such a method may be known by considering the 
temper and disposition of mankind. To vex and exasperate men 
makes them stubborn in vices and opinions, exposes your good to 
reproach, and gives the enemies of religion occasion to blaspheme. 
Zeal is the noblest grace, when duly tempered with charity and 
prudence, anil in this state produces the best fruit; but growing 
extravagant, it becomes a grief to wise men, and the sport of fools. 
The mistake of such men lies in not distinguishing between a servile 
compliance with the world, and a prudent behavior towards it ; the 
difference between which is as great as between virtue and vice : one 
is the way which men, who sacrifice honor and conscience to their 
interest, make use of; by the other, wise and good men recommend 
the practice of virtue and religion. Those whose virtue is too stiff to 
court the world into a compliance with what is good, may do well to 
consider how the Apostle is to be justified in the character which he 
has given of himself, 1 Cor., ix. 19. Into what a variety of shapes 
did he turn himself, to gain on the affections of men, that he might 
win them over to the gospel ! This point enlarged on, and illustrated 
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by the case of a skilful pilot. But to court the affections of men 
some think below the dignity of religion. How so? ought not men 
to be made to love virtue and religion ? Yes ; and bow is that to 
be done but by engaging their affections in its cause ? Is then the 
attempt to do so an unworthy one ? How can these things be made 
to agree ? But if it must be allowed that it is necessary to apply 
to men's affections in the cause of virtue, it will show the reason- 
ableness of the text, and the necessity of having recourse to Christian 
prudence and wisdom to direct us in the practice even of good : for 
all things have not the same appearance to all men, and we must 
therefore beware of the ill impressions which may be made on others 
by the good we do. This care not to offend is the foundation of 
civility and good-breeding in common life, and will produce mutual 
love and condescension in religion : this point enlarged on« View 
but the difference in one Christian grace, when attended by this care, 
and when not. This exemplified in the case of zeal, which is in 
itself an excellent gift. Some there are who care so little for 
securing their good from being evil spoken of, that their zeal for 
good arises even from envy and strife : this spirit is still in being, 
and often makes men spitefully good, delighting to exasperate others 
who differ from them : this point enlarged on. They justify them- 
selves by saying that men ought not to be ashamed when they are in 
the right, or afraid of owning the truth ; two very good reasons sadly 
applied : for men ought to be ashamed so to use truth, as merely to 
insult, not to correct, the prejudices of mankind. But there is still 
a farther mischief: when men truly labor to promote truth, and 
recommend it to others, they always place it in the best light, and 
take care to obviate the misapprehensions of those with whom they 
deal : but when they dispute for opposition sake, or for their own 
amusement at the expense of another, they care not whether he 
understands the truth, or how grossly he mistakes ; for the more 
violence he shows, the greater is their entertainment : this point and 
its consequences enlarged on, showing the probability of his error 
continuing for ever, thus exposing our good to be evil spoken of. 
The same effect is often seen to proceed from a mixture of zeal and 
ignorance. In this case men think they must do or say the things 
which they approve, when they are before those who they know do 
not approve them : this case enlarged on. Sometimes men expose 
their good to be evil spoken of from pure pride and haughtiness of 
temper: this is the case when men so despise the world as not to care 
about guarding against the misapprehensions of those around them. 
The very reason why you despise the world, and disdain to give an 
account of your actions, viz. because it is weak and captious, is the 
reason why you ought to try to satisiy it ; and in this the rule of the 
Apostle is founded, as appears from chap. xv. 1. No man, how 
great soever he may be, is above rendering an account of himself to 
the world. It is not greatness of soul, but a narrow-spirited insolence 
and pride that makes men averse to it, teaching them to glory not so 
much in ^he worthiness of their actions, as in despising every one 
else : a generous virtue enlarged on, showing that if candor were 
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more practised in the world, it might prevent much hatred and 
animosity ; since few intend half the mischief of which they are sus- 
pected. — III. As it is often in our power to prevent our good from 
being evil spoken of, so in many cases it is our duty. This duty may 
be deduced from these principles ; the honor of God and of truth, 
the charity that is due to our brethren, and the justice that is due to 
ourselves. The honor of God is chiefly consulted by reconciling 
men's minds to the love of virtue and religion, by removing their 
prejudices, and gently drawing their affections to the cause of good- 
ness : the most substantial honor that we can pay our Maker, is to 
exalt hu name among the people, and teach evei'y tongtie to cmifess 
his truth : this point enlarged on. It will appear also to be a part 
of that charity which is owing to our neighbor: we know how much 
his happiness depends on approving that which is good ; for without 
holiness no man shall see God: this duty then is to be performed not 
by rendering our good odious and offensive to him, but by setting it 
forth without scandal or offence, that he may be ashamed of nothing, 
but rather love and embrace it. But farther, it is a piece of justice 
which we owe to ourselves and our own character, to render our 
good irreproachable : for when it suffers, we suffer with it, and share 
in the reproaches that fall on it. It is doubtful whether it be justifi- 
able in the good we do to have regard to our own reputation : to 
make it the end of what we do is certainly bad ; for the applause of 
the world is not the end of religion : but a good man can do. so much 
good by having a good reputation, that it is his duty to consult his 
credit and character in what he does : hence he refrains from those 
freedoms which the world judges unbecoming his character, though 
harmless in themselves; and surely this restraint is an innocent way 
of aspiring to a good reputation. Nor is this prudent behavior 
inconsistent with a steady and constant adherence to the truth, which 
is not to be deserted that it may not be evil spoken of, but is to be 
practised without ofi^ence. In matters essential to religion there is 
no room for compliance ; and in matters of Christian liberty there is 
hardly any room for denying it : where we are free, the greatest 
deference is to be paid to the opinions, nay, even to the prejudices of 
others : this point enlarged on to the end. 



DISCOURSE LVII. 



NUMBBRS, CHAP. XXIII. VERSE 10. 
Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 

These affecting words are apt to engage us on their side at the 
first hearing ; for whatever be our present prospects, when thus called 
from them, we stand as it were beholding ourselves under the arrest 
of death ; we want no arguments to direct~our choice to what is best 
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for ourselves : these circumstances carry conviction with them ; and 
though unwilling to live the life of the righteous, we are willing 
enough that our last end shoufd be like his. There is a comparison 
implied in the text between the cases of the wicked and the righteous, 
which the mind readily supplies: it is stated under circumstances 
which throw out all prejudices and partialities, and bring only the 
merits of the cause on each side into judgment. ITou see the wicked 
and the righteous both on the point of death, and you are to say 
which condition you would choose : the pleasures of the world on 
one side, the supposed hardships on the other, are equally set aside : 
you are to judge between virtue and vice, placed naked at the bar, 
without color or disguise. It may seem perhaps that we have but 
little confidence in the cause of virtue under all other circumstances 
of life, when we defer this judgment to the last moments of it: it 
may be thought unfair to state the case without the pleasures and 
enjoyments on one side, and the difficulties and discouragements on 
the other, which things weigh most with the generality of men ; 
whilst we leave nothing but the doubtful prospect of a future state, 
and every thing is taken out of the other scale, which, as we find by 
general experience, serves to balance against such hopes* and fears : 
it is perhaps saying little for virtue, that its hopes should be preferred 
to the fears of iniquity, when nothing but mere hope and fear is left ; 
for who would not prefer the most uncertain chance of being happy 
to the least degree of fear of being miserable, or even to the thoughts 
of endless sleep ? Were these exceptions well founded, the com- 
parison in the text would lose much weight; but there are no times 
or circumstances of life in which virtue may not be compared with 
vice, the passions, prejudices, and corruptions of men being put out 
of the question. The words of the text, in their first and natural 
sense, lead us to this comparison not only in the latest hours, but in 
all the course and circumstances of life : they arise from the contem- 
plation of the present and future prosperity of the Israelites in the 
land of promise, compared with the misery of the idolatrous nations, 
given up to sin and superstition, and therefore to ruin. Numb, 
xxiii. 9. 10, and xxiv. 20. compared together: these passages help 
to expound each other ; for as the prophecy relating to Amaiek was 
completed in the temporal destruction of that people, so by parity of 
reason the prophecy concerning Israel imported their temporal happi- 
ness. Bishop Patrick's interpretation of the words, let my last end 
be like his, by let my posterity be like his, gives us farther reason to 
suppose that temporal prosperity was contained in the prophesier's 
wish as a peculiar inheritance of the righteous. The other sense of 
the text, which looks to a future life, is of ancient date : nor need 
we be much concerned to determine between the two ; both fairly 
arising from the text; both agreeable to the apprehensions of man- 
kind, and founded in reason and nature. That righteousness exalteth 
a nation, that sin is not only a reproach, but also a weakening to 
any people, are truths which want no proof. In all ages, all law- 
givers, philosophers, and moralists, have been of this opinion, which 
experience has justified : this point exemplified by the rise and fall 
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of nations. But besides this, if we believe the being of a God, and 
haye just notions of his attributes, and think him at all concerned in 
the government of this his world, we must conclude that virtuous 
nations are under his peculiar care : this point enlarged on. Yet 
though all allow that virtue is the true foundation of the happiness 
and prosperity of public societies, men differ much in opinion and 
practice respecting the choice and pursuit of happiness for them- 
selves; yet the same thing which is necessary to the happiness of a 
kingdom, is also necessary to that of private families and private 
men : this point enlarged on. Since then all allow that virtue is the 
true way to public happiness, they must confess that private happi- 
ness is to be obtained only by the same method : whence then the 
inconsistency of men in preferring the momentary pleasures of vice 
to the solid happiness arising from virtue ? Whence is it that they 
think, that what makes others miserable will make them happy ? 
This difference arises not from the nature of the things considered, 
which is always the same, but from the passions of .men, which are 
excluded in the one case, and admitted in the other with all their 
force to bias the judgment. We can deliberate calmly on what is 
right for other men, as their passions have no effect on our under- 
standing ; but in our own case all our passions are roused, and often 
prove too strong for it. There is much truth in the common obser- 
vation, that it is easier to give good instructions than to follow them : 
but this ought to be no prejudice to the cause of virtue ; for when a 
man speaks reason, and at the same time acts against it, be ought to 
be taken as a strong witness for the truth. It may be asked perhaps, 
why we prefer the judgment of a man when he chooses happiness for 
others, to his judgment when he chooses it for himself. Do we not 
know that men are most sincere when their own prosperity is con- 
cerned ? this point enlarged on, from the consideration of men who 
should form laws for suppressing vices which they themselves prac- 
tised. But by this method of arguing, there is but one law for man 
and beast : reason makes, no difference in the case, since the happi- 
ness of both consists in the mere gratifications of sense ; a conclusion 
too absurd for any reasonable man to embrace : this point enlarged 
on. But we have no reason to decline the comparison between the 
pleasures of vice and the calm enjoyments of virtue ; let us view these 
conditions nearer, and see whether there be no reason to wish that we 
may live the life of the righteous as well as die his death. The 
wicked can make out no peculiar title to the good things of this life^ 
which may be held and enjoyed by the righteous as well as by the 
wicked, though they differ much in the use which they make of 
them : therefore the only question is, whether a man is happier with 
a large fortune, used within the bounds of virtue, or made subservient 
to all the ends and pleasures of vice ; or, fortune being removed out 
of the case, whether the difficulties of life attendant on mean circum- 
stances are more tolerable to a virtuous or a vicious man. If we 
allow the vicious man to have a greater share of sensual gratifica- 
tions, he can claim no more advantages ; and let him set his own 
value on them, which however enables him not to judge of the hap- 
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piness or unbappiness of those who deny themseWes the same liber- 
ties. The virtuous man not only abstains from the pleasures of vice, 
but subdues the passions of it, and thus renders himself capable of 
much nobler enjoyments, which perpetually delight the mind ; so 
that even in this case there is reason to believe that virtue has the 
advantage over vice. But the consequences of their different ways 
of living, such only as are soon made manifest to the eyes of the 
world, render the case very clear : observe the health and vigor 
attendant on virtue, the pains and diseases which closely follow vice ; 
the mind of the virtuous man surrounded with a constant calm 
serenity, that of the other by disturbed imaginations, restless desires, 
and unpleasant thoughts : this topic enlarged on, showing that reason 
will have the last influence in making us happy or miserable. The 
wounds of the body may be cured, but for the wounds of the spirit the 
world affords no salve : the truest touchstone to prove the things that 
are conducive to our happiness, is to consider their future operations 
on the mind for the rest of our life : this point illustrated by the case 
of a man, who, having got possession of an estate through wicked 
measures, is haunted by his own thoughts ; and whether this man is 
happy who lives under a continual displeasure with himself, let any 
one judge. This displeasure is inconsistent with any real enjoyment ; 
so that sin lays the foundation of misery immovably and close to us. 
Besides, the sense of virtue, which does and will exist among reason- 
able beings, must render a vicious man contemptible both to himself 
and others, and therefore unhappy ; for no man can easily bear con- 
tempt, knowing that he deserves it. Thus in this case also does the 
wicked man appear given up to misery. But hitherto his case has 
been considered with respect only to this world, and the natural effect 
of his vice ; which he will himself confess to be but an imperfect 
description of his condition ; for he has other foreboding fears of 
future misery sufficient to poison all the pleasures of life. He sees 
that in this life all things come to an end, and that the wicked and 
the righteous equally go down to the grave ; but what future distinc- 
tions there may be, answerable to the natural hopes and fears of the 
mind, he hates to remember, yet cannot forget. The satisfied passion 
haunts him in the language of Israel's king : know that for all these 
things God will call thee unto judgment. Say however, and it is all 
the wicked have to say, that such imaginations may be delusive, and 
such fears vain ; yet weak as these fears may be, we must be still 
weaker before we can get rid of them ; we must lose our reason and 
understanding, before we can forget that there is a God who will 
judge the world righteously. This result of innate reason, true or 
false, must affect our present happiness ; and if true, will add eternity 
to the misery of the wicked. Some sinners indeed are found, so 
hardened as to be for many years proof against all such considera- 
tions; yet they are not secure : vice will soon impair their strength, 
and bring down the pride of their hearts : and when infirmities lay 
hold of them, and death draws near to execute his commission, they 
awake as one out of a dream ; and their long-silenCed fears begin to 
speak with double terror. Then what is the sinner's condition ? 
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Ask him then whether th6 fears of futurity are all idle dreams'' 
And as you like his answer, follow his example* Concluding re- 
flection?* 



DISCOURSE LVIII. 

PSALM CXIX. VERSE 16«5. 
Great peace have tbey which lore thy law. 

In the exposition and self-application of this and such like texts^ 
men are apt to commit two great mistakes; which, though very dif- 
ferent in kind, are in their consequences equally fatal and pernicious. 
On the one hand they think that they cannot place too great a 
reliance on the promise of the text ; easily persuaded that the general, 
name of peace comprehends whatever the world calls good : and 
because that on which they fix their most sanguine affections, is what 
the world places in competence and health, they fondly conclude that 
the promise of peace infers the promise of these good things, which 
they esteem the genuine and necessary effects of peace. On the 
other hand, to secure their title to these things, they consider the 
condition to which they are annexed in quite a different view ; em- 
ploying all their force to limit and expound away the rigor of this 
article, and to show how easily, and on how small a portion of 
righteousness and obedience, a man may be included among those 
denoted by the text. There they make all reasonable allowances to 
themselves through the great perfection of the law, which renders it 
hard to practise ; through their own weakness so liable to offend, and 
through the mercy of God, which will incline him to accept the will 
for the deed. These deductions being made in the proportion which 
best suits their own will and condition, they easily find themselves 
within the articles of the text, and therefore expect the annexed 
promises, to which they think they have so good a claim. But 
as error naturally produces error and falsehood, so these mistakes are 
exceedingly fruitful, and directly lead men to misapprehensions of 
God, of themselves, and of religion : for as long as men conceive 
prosperity and the enjoyment of it necessarily to attend virtue and 
holiness, they will judge of their attainments in religion, and of God's 
favor towards them, by what they enjoy: hence the spiritual pride 
and presumption of rich and prosperous men, who esteem their for- 
tune as the reward of their virtue ; hence the desponding imagination 
of poor and miserable men,' who look on their misery to be their 
punishment, and the forerunner of their condemnation. It is needless 
to speak of the pernicious consequences of the kind allowances which 
men make to their own vices and imperfections, whilst they labor to 
crowd into the number of those who love the law : for if they are 
once persuaded that a little religion will serve their turn, it is not 
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likely they will lake pains toobtaia more than they judge necessary. 
To avoid these inconveniences, it is necessary to consider, I, The 
nature of the peace spoken of in the text : II. Who they are who may 
be said to love the law of God: III. To illustrate and confirm the 
truth of the proposition in the text. And, I. The Psalmist plainly 
makes this observation on his own personal experience and many 
trials ; but yet even thus he does not set forth the splendid glories 
which he enjoyed during his reign ; though he ought to have done 
this, had he intended to infer that worldly peace, security, and health, 
were the sure rewards of holiness and obedience. His life offered as 
ample matter for such an observation as any man's. He was 
specially raised by Providence from obscurity to the throne of Israel, 
and his life was specially guarded by heaven : his glory likewise was 
darkened, and his afHictions were sore; but on his repentance the 
clouds dispersed, and he grew happy as he grew obedient : yet so far 
is the Psalmist from considering these circumstances of his outward 
glory, and thence making a general rule, that in the text he regards 
only the inward peace he enjoyed during his afHictions, which peace 
in the severest trials he found to be the undivided companion of faith 
and obedience : this topic enlarged on. Nothing therefore was more 
distant from the Psalmist's thoughts, than to promise outward peace 
or temporal prosperity to the practice of virtue ; since he speaks only 
of the peace of the righteous in their afHictions : he therefore adds, 
and n^hing shall offend them ; which would have been improper, 
had he spoken of temporal peace before, in which there is nothing to 
offend any man. But to enjoy a peace which sets us above the 
power of evil or fortune, which opens our eyes to look through the 
gloomiest scenes of sorrow to the blessed hope of future glory, this is 
what the world cannot give ; and this is the peace which the Psalmist 
speaks of as the peculiar inheritance of him who loveth the law of 
Urod. But it requires pains, labor, and watchfulness over the affec- 
tions and appetites of the flesh, before we can love what intirely 
thwarts them: it is not enough to love the law in admiration, and to 
obey it faintly ; our love must be active and fruitful, and satisfied 
only in the enjoyment of its righteousness : all which will more fully 
appear under the second head. In this psalm we find holy David 
often declaring how much he loved the law of God. May we there- 
fore from his character safely draw the picture of a man who loves 
the law of God ? No : for David was a different man at different 
times : this point enlarged on. He blessed God for his afflictions, 
and soon afterwards he acknowleged the mercy and goodness of God 
in thus afflicting him : what Davi4 therefore in himself condemned 
when he loved.the law of God, is inconsistent with the character of 
one who loves it : the excuses of sinners drawn from the worst part 
of the character of David and of other holy men, are a vain and 
imaginary comfort ; but there is a comfort to be drawn from hence : 
these examples are a great encouragement to repentance, since we 
see how readily God embraced the returning prodigal ; but whilst 
men use them to soothe their consciences in the quiet enjoyment of 
sin, they abuse God's mercy in setting forth these instances of his 
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patience. Yet though the example of David be not intirely a safe 
direction to us, his inspired writings are ; and in this psalm we may 
find the righteous man*s character, (1-3.) The first good thing he 
saTs of himself is his repentance, (69, 60.) His next step was to for- 
sake his wicked companions, and associate with such as feared the 
Lord, (63.) Next he resolves to persevere in holiness, (ill, 112.) 
He then describes his sense of religion, that source of peace and joy 
in his bitterest afflictions, which, in the text, he comprehends under 
the general term of loving the law, (161-164.) From all this we may 
see that to hate and abhor sin, to love and delight in the law of God, 
are expressions implying no small degree of perfection : this point 
enlarged on. There are some who on different views, such as are sug- 
gested merely by fear, interest, or present conveniency, keep out of 
sin, and make a tolerable show in the performance of their religious 
duties ; but, alas ! their work is labor and sorrow : such persons are 
fond of every pretence which may help to ease them of any part of 
their duty, and excuse or protect them when under it ; whereas they 
who delight in the law of God want not to be excused from the work 
in which they take pleasure ; nor do they wish the approaches to sin 
to be made easy, since they have no appetite to embrace the monster, 
which is their aversion. Hence St. John, in one of his epistles, has 
given us this mark to know whether we love God or no ; his com- 
mandments are not grievous. This text explained, showing that the 
connexion between the love of the law and of God was evidently in 
the Psalmist's view ; since he affirms of one, what, properly speaking, 
belongs to the other : this case fully laid out. Nor is it to be 
imagined that when the Psalmist penned the text, his thoughts were 
exalted no higher than to a stoical rapture in praise of virtue ; or that 
he fetched his comfort from such uncertain and disputed principles : 
no; his mind was fixed on God, ^rom whom cometh our salvation, 
and in whom alone the faithful have peace -for ever. That this is 
the foundation which he builds on will appear, when we consider, 
III. How little peace of mind worldly enjoyments afford ; this every 
man in his own condition knows, though inexperienced in the pleasures 
of the station above him. So that, allowing men to judge according 
to their knowlege, all must agree that there is no lasting peace to be 
had from the pleasures of this life, no security in them against afflic- 
tion, no comfort under present evils, no assurance against future 
ones : and even if there be some enjoyment, it is imperfect, and liable 
to interruptions, unless supported by the hopes of religion : this point 
enlarged on, from a consideration of the unchanging nature of man, 
and his mind always looking forwavd beyond the limits of this world. 
So that, however valuable the world may be, something else is want- 
ing to calm our fears, and raise the hopes for futurity; and this 
nothing but religion can do, which alone intitles us to God's protec- 
tion. Having the assurance of this, we stand on an immoveable rock, 
against which the winds and waves vainly spend their fury : this is 
what we call a good conscience : this topic enlarged on, showing 
tliat when we are thus armed, and can without reserve profess the 
sentiment, / have loved thy lam, O God, and my delight hath been 
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therein^ we shall be superior to all the evils of life. That which filk 
the breast of the worldly man with horror, gives us ease and comfort: 
when he thinks how soon he must give an account to God, his blood 
retires to his heart, and hardly there maintains its post: but to the 
good man this thought so fills his mind, that, lost in pleasure and de* 
light, he forgets all the pains and calamities of life : this point illus- 
trated by the example of the holy martyrs. Concluding remarks. 



DISCOURSE LIX. 

PSALM CXIX. VERSE 63. 



I am a companion of all them that fear thee, and of them that 

keep thy precepts. 

Nothing is more essential in the pursuit of holiness, and indeed 
in the whole conduct of our lives, than to observe how those who are 
set forth by the holy Scripture as patterns, attained to that perfection 
which made them shining lights of the world and declared favorites 
of God. If from such examples we draw rules for our own use, we 
shall be sure of two great advantages, viz. that these rules will be 
proper and practicable ; practicable, because drawn from the practice 
of men like ourselves ; proper, because we aim at the same end which 
good men before us have attained to by the use of those means which 
experience has already found to be proper. The division of the 
Psalm containing the text sets before us the several steps by which 
David recovered himself from the sin in which he had been involved. 
First, he declares his choice, and his resolution to pursue that 
choice, (57.) This he knew by experience he could do only by 
the assistance of God, which he therefore applies for, (58.) : then he 
diligently examines his heart, and forms resolutions which he imme- 
diately puts into practice, (59, 60.) ; to secure all this, there was 
need of patience and courage, and faith towards God. The way of 
life is beset with dangers ; we must therefore be prepared to endure 
hardships, like good soldiers of Christ; he therefore mentions for 
our learning, stedfastness under trials, (6L.) : he then resolves on a 
continued devotion towards God, (62.) : next follows the text. At 
first sight this seems but a little thing to mention, after so many attain- 
ments spoken of before : what should lead him so low as to add 
that he was careful to keep good company ? Nothing but his own 
experience had taught him that this was the great preservative of all 
his other attainments, without which they would soon waste away, 
and leave him once more an easy prey to the allurements of vice : 
this point enlarged on, showing how he, being led away by evil 
company, had almost perished but for the intervention of God. So 
sensible was he of this danger, that he not only resolved to avoid it 
himself, but made it his early care to forewarn hb son of it; which 
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made sucb an impression on him, that he, speaking on the same 
topic, being full of the image of his father when he delivered the 
instruction, introduces him as giving advice to him, his son, (Pro v. 
iv. 1-4.) ; and again, (14. 15.) But why, you will say, look far for 
an advice so obvious, and an instruction which all parents give to 
their children as well as David? It is true they do; for which 
reason it is looked on as advice fit only for children ; and young 
people hardly think themselves men till all restraints are broken 
from, and they can with impunity choose the worst of company for 
themselves. But to remove this prejudice against the advice implied 
in the text, we must consider that though David gave this instruc- 
tion betimes to his son, yet even in after-life, though improved in 
holiness, he laid it down as a rule for his own conduct, a security to 
his virtue, and defence of his innocence, (115.) He hardly thought 
it practicable to associate with evil doers, and yet keep the com- 
mandments of God ; as is plain from the reason which he gives after. 
Depart from me, ye evil doers, for 1 will keep the commandments of 
my God: which would be no reason, were it not morally impossibfe 
to keep the commandments of God without departing from evil 
doers. Men in a state of trial cannot safely expose themselves 
unnecessarily to the constant insinuations of wicked men. The 
reasonableness of the Psalmist's practice described in the text, and of 
the rule therein implied, must proceed from a consideration of the 
great danger of keeping ill company, and the great advantage of con- 
tracting friendships vrith the good. But before this argument is 
entered into, it is to be observed that none are concerned in it but 
such as have a sense of religion and a due regard to virtue : such as 
have no regard for these are not concerned in it ; nor will it be hard 
to convince the former of their great danger in contracting friendships 
with men who have prostituted their minds and bodies to the service 
of sin. For, First, let it be considered that none of our resolutions to 
keep clear from the pollutions of the company we keep, can give us 
any security for preserving our innocence : they are often carried into 
bad company, but seldom or never come off unimpaired ; for their 
foundation being undermined, they themselves must fall to ruin. 
Resolutions made against sin, because of its heinousness and evil 
consequences, wear off by conversing with those who have learned to 
make a mock of sin. When once we come to relish this subject, it is 
but an easy step to practise what we thus far approve of : nor is it a 
hard matter to imagine that our fears are but the prejudices of 
education ; and from the example of our friends our treacherous 
heart will say to us. Behold they sin, and no evil happeneth unto 
them : this whole point enlarged on, showing that thus seduced we 
fall asleep in the arms of pleasure, never perhaps to wake, till the 
last trumpet calls us with all our sins into the presence of God. 
Secondly : supposing that all these circumstances should not meet to 
complete our ruin, yet the opportunities for sin which an evil 
acquaintance affords, are of themselves great temptations : the virtue 
of men is not always equally strong; and it is the happiness of those 
who are unacquainted with the ways of wickednesS| even when most 
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tempted, to be Ignorant how to sin. This guard we lose in the society of 
wicked men : this point enlarged on, showing how ready they are to 
second our temptations in order that they may triumph in our fall, 
and illustrated by the case of a person subject to violent passion, 
going into the company of one who would place arms in his hand, and 
rejoice to see the extravagance of his fury. Thirdly : all acknowlege 
that there are difficulties in religion, even with all the assistance and 
advantages that may be had ; the nature of the case requires this ; for 
being here in a state of trial, and in order that we may give proof of 
our virtue, faith, and ready submission to God*s will, if there were no 
difficulty, there would be no trial. Now knowing our all to depend 
on this trial, it must be extreme folly in any man to refuse any help 
that may make his work easy, or to expose himself to difficulties that 
may render its issue more uncertain ; yet this every one does who 
lays himself open to the art and cunning, and deadly insinuations of 
evil men, industrious in the bad cause they serve : (Prov. iv. 16, 17.) 
These verses enlarged on, showing that when the fulness of meat and 
drink has driven out thought and care, there springs up a brutal 
courage, which neither fears God nor regards man. Even this 
sensual indulgence, independent of its consequences, exposes us to the 
wrath of God : Riotous persons and drunkards shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. This crime is heightened by a kind of self- 
murder, destroying the man formed after God s image, and leaving 
him in a worse condition than a helpless beast of the field. Should 
you propose to share these enjoyments with the libertines, and guard 
against all other kinds and degrees of wickedness, yet even this is 
destructive of the hopes of religion. If you bring but a taste and 
relish with you for such pleasures, use and custom and example will 
soon make you a proficient ; and you will be surprised too late at 
finding yourself lost in excesses which you never thought of. Your 
cheerful nights and succeeding heavy mornings will indispose you for 
thought and reflection, and thus your sense of religion will gradually 
decay. This whole case beautifully laid out, showing how the former 
comforts of an innocent mind will yield to misgiving fears, and drive 
a man to desperate intemperance ; and then nothing but the extra- 
ordinary grace of God can save him; and whether be deserves this, 
let any one judge. But the mercies of God, like the sun, rise on the 
evil and the good, on the jtist and the unjust. Perhaps then he will 
awaken you once more to a sense of danger. This is the best thing 
that can befal you : but could you be sure of this, there is no 
encouragement in it to enter into the societies of wicked men ; for 
even thus you little think what misery you are preparing for yourself. 
When immersed in sensuality, the gentle calls of the Spirit will not 
awaken you; rougher methods are then necessary: this point 
enlarged on, showing that the methods to be used for rousing a 
lethargic or apoplectic man, are to be employed in spiritual dis- 
tempers : by such methods was David called back to himself : this 
case enlarged on. Yet the external evils and afflictions which we 
call down on ourselves, will be but a light part of our misery ; for 
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when at length we coine to see nothing to keep us from everlasting 
ruin but our slender thread of life, what despair will possess our 
minds ! This awful state enlarged on to the end. 



DISCOURSE LX. 

2 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. IV. VERSE 18. 

For the things which are seen are temporal ; but the things which are not 

seen are eternal. 

PART I. 

The motives to obedience in all religions are thus far the same, 
that they depend on the belief of another invisible world, and the 
different state of men in it : for though it has been urged, with some 
show of reason, that virtue is its own reward, and that man's chief 
happiness would consist in the practice of it, independent of any 
other rewards, yet this, even if true, is far too narrow a foundation to 
build religion on ; as it would only influence men of abstracted 
thought and reason. The generality of mankind live by sense, and 
take their measures of happiness, not from the remote conclusions of 
reason, but from their present feeling, and from the impressions 
which they receive from their daily intercourse with men and things ; 
and the rewards and punishments of religion are calculated to this 
sense and feeling, excepting only that they are distant, and incapable 
of being made the present objects^ of sense ; and therefore they 
operate so weakly on the minds and affections of men.' Herein lies 
the advantage of the things of this world, that the man of thought and 
reflection cannot but see them, while the man of no thought sees 
nothing else : hence the distinction made by the Apostle in the text. 
In this lies all the force and strength of worldly temptations and 
pleasures ; for were the enjoyments of this world and those of the 
next equally remote, there could be no competition between them. 
This most men would find to be true, would they but observe a little 
what passes in themselves and others : this point enlarged on. If it 
be true now, that it is wise to prefer the pleasures of life to the hopes 
of futurity, it will be true fifty years hence, that a man acted wisely 
by so doing ; for truth is always the same ; and yet if he lives till 
then, it is great odds but that he judges otherwise ; as we find men 
do every day : this point enlarged on. Hence arises the difference, 
that in one case reason is excluded by sense and the prevailing power 
of present objects; in the other it is free, and judges from the truth 
ana nature of things. Throw out sense and appetite, and the question 
will be reduced to these two points : I. Whether we can have suffi* 
cient evidence for the existence of the things not seen, as may make 
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tiiem capable of being brought tnto competition with the things that 
are seen, the existence of which is in this question out of doubt? 
II. Whether the value of the things which are not seetihe so great, 
that we ought in (Nrudence to forego the enjoyment of the things 
which are present with us ? There are several ways by which we 
satisfy ourselves of the existence of things without us : the chief of 
these is sense. This evidence extends to this world and the things of 
it ; and though some have taken great pains to doubt the existence of 
these, yet it is a question whether any man did ever reach that 
perfection of scepticism. This evidence may be styled the strongest 
in one respect, as it most universally affects mankind, who more 
readily receive the reports of sense than the conclusions of reason. 
Not but that the evidence of reason is as strong for the existence of 
things not seen, as sense is for the things which are seen ; as is 
manifest in the proof of a first cause : so likewise from the testimony 
of others we believe in the existence of things which they have seen, 
but we have not ; this is the evidence of faith, and on it men act in 
their dearest concerns in this world : this point enlarged on. Hence 
it is no manner of proof that things do not exist because they are not 
seen, as they may admit of another proof: yet the wisdom of the 
voluptuous man is founded in this prejudice : he thinks it wisdom not 
to part with a certainty for an uncertainty : this point enlarged on, 
with respect to the things of this world, which he sees and feels, and 
to future things, which Tie out of the way of his senses. Sense is the 
measure of his certainty, else why should he judge as he does ? His 
senses only prove his present existence in this world ; not that he shall 
not live hereafter in another ; and yet from the former he concludes 
in prejudice to the other world; which is very absurd, since this 
evidence affects not. One way or other, the belief of future rewards 
and glories: this point enlarged on. Hence therefore sense can 
judge only on one side ; it can be no rule in this dispute ; for a rule 
must be a common measure of the things to be estimated, and appli- 
cable to both. Let sense prove, as strongly as you will, the existence 
of this world, and the things of it, how can it affect the belief of 
another? That you live now proves not that we shall not live 
hereafter ; therefore the evidence of sense for this world ought not to 
prejudice our belief of another. The advantage of this evidence of 
sense is great, because it is the first that men come to the use and 
application of; and thus they learn to trust to it in all cases. 
Alen come later to the use of reason, for the evidence of which they 
have less occasion ; and they use still less than they have occasion : 
being then not equally acquainted with the certainty of this evidence 
as with the demonstrations of sense, the deductions of reason satisfy 
them less than the reports of sense. Such is the true state of this 
question. Now if the evidence for unseen things be not of equal 
weight with the evidence of sense, the things which are not seen 
can never be made so clear as to compete with the things that 
are seen ; though the means by which we arrive at the know lege of 
the former may afford an evidence equal to the evidence of sense. 
Many things are known only from reason, and yet are as well 
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received as any report of sense: this point enlarged on, with 
respect to the proauctions and works of nature. Another evi- 
dence for things not seen is faith, an evidence to which the world in 
temporal affairs pays great respect, however shy they may be of 
admitting it as a principle of religion : this point enlarged on, show- 
ing that a man believes more about this world and its affairs, on the 
report made from other people's senses than he does from his own. 
This then the world must admit as good evidence for things not seen ; 
since on it men believe the certainty of most things in the world. 
Now this evidence, where it is perfect, falls little short of that of 
sense ; and men in many cases make no difference between them ; 
which shows that this kind of evidence may be so strong as to leave 
no room for doubts or suspicions. Where then lies the reason of the 
objection against the things of another world, because they are not 
seen, and therefore not to be preferred to the things of this world, 
which are seen ? Neither want their proper evidence ; and being 
possessed of it, they are not the worse for not having that evidence 
which does not belong to them. If then the case is so, it is extreme 
folly and want of thought to pursue the objects of sense in opposition 
to things unseen, without a thorough examination of their evidence and 
certainty. When you are told that for the blessings of another life 
we have the certainty of reason and faith, you must own the argu- 
ments are proper : the nature of the proof you cannot suspect ; and if 
it be sufficiently strong, you must acknowlege it to be demonstrative 
in this as in all other like cases. The things of another world may 
be objects of sense to those of the other world, and are therefore 
capable of having the evidence of eye-witnesses : so that, should one 
come down from Heaven, and report the state of things there, his 
evidence must be admitted, the proof of bis coming from Heaven 
being supposed. Besides, this question concerning future rewards 
and punishments is not the principal one in religion : it presupposes 
the belief and knowlege of God, else there is no room for it : a 
question then will arise, whether God can qualify men to be wit- 
nesses to the world of these unseen things? Doubtless he can reveal 
these things to men if he pleases ; and were the world satisfied that 
he had revealed such things to such and such men, they must admit 
them as good witnesses in that case : it conies therefore to this point ; 
can men satisfy the world that God has indeed spoken to them ? 
This enlarged on. Since these things, then, are capable of such good 
evidence, it will be worth while to inquire whether they have it or 
no ; nor will it be the effect of wisdom to reject them unheard, and to 
follow the impressions of sense at the hazard of final ruin. It would 
be strange if a man who has eyes and ears doubted the evidence of 
things continually thrust in at them. But to arrive at the evidence 
of reason and faith requires the exercise of thought ; because these 
proofs lie more out of the common road, and are not to be had with- 
out being sought for. This is a just account of the reason why most 
men act by the evidence of sense, and follow the things of this world, 
while so few pursue with any heart or zeal the invisible things of 
another. Not that the former are in themselves more real ; but 
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because men are sure of them, not being able to exclude the impres- 
sions of them, but are dubious respecting the things of futurity, not 
being able to attend to their proofs. How well this becomes men 
of education, let any one judge : how they will account for their 
neglect in not even proving and trying the things which make for 
their salvation, is hard to say. If it had been intended that we 
should be directed merely by our eyes, God need not have given us 
the power of reflection ; and he will not excuse us for resigning our- 
selves to sense, which was given, not to rule, but to serve man. 
Concluding observations. 



PART II. 

. Second subject of inquiry — whether the value of things not seen 
be so great that we ought in prudence to forego the enjoyment of the 
things that are present with us. There can be no ground to persuade 
men to renounce the pleasures of life, and expose themselves to trou- 
bles, which are often the companions of virtue, in hopes of future 
glory, unless this glory be great enough to recompense them for the 
losses and sufferings sustained in its pursuit. If the rewards of 
Heaven be infinitely preferable to the things of this world, then it is 
the part of wisdom to choose the greatest, though not the present 
good, and to prefer the severe duties of religion to the soft allure- 
ments of pleasure ; since our present afflictions are but momentary, 
and will work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
fflory. On this principle the Apostle argues in the text, and justi- 
fies his own practice and behavior : he suffered persecution gladly for 
the sake of Christ and his truth : he sufferea on the prospect of 
future glory; and though not dead to the sense of nature, or void of 
f<feeling, yet knowing the value of the rewards for which he labored, 
he made this choice. The Apostle's argument is founded on the dif- 
ferent duration of the things of this world and of the other. It must 
be allowed that we have the same evidence for the uncertain, and, at 
best, for the short duration of the things of this life, as for their 
existence ; that is, the evidence of sense : this point enlarged on. Let 
us then examine- what are the conclusions of reason from this head, 
that the things which are seen are temporal. To estimate the happi- 
ness of man, we must take into account the nature of his desires and 
inclinations, and that of the objects which he pursues : if there be 
such a due proportion between them, that the object is capable of 
satisfying the desire, then the object obtained is capable of making a 
man happy : uneasiness, and the want of something which we have 
not, cannot do so ; which must always be the case when our de- 
sires are fixed on objects which do not answer to them, and afford 
not such a pleasure as may fill and content the mind. There are 
different passions and desires incident to man ; not the same in all, 
but varying according to temper, habits, age, and the like : these, 
being so uncertain, entei* not into this inquiry, which is after man*s 
natural happiness : this must be estimated by his natural and con- 
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stant desires; among which the gremtest is the desire of life: this 
point enlarged on, showing that as life is but short, and mast end in 
death, the life of this world cannot be an adequate object of desire, 
or make a man happy ; because it does not answer to his natural 
desire, but leaves him restless and uneasy. Another natural and 
constant desire, grafted on the former, and springing from it, is that 
of happiness uninterrupted by afflictions of any kind : hence the fear 
of losing what we possess often equals the pleasure of the possession ; 
which shows that no temporary possession can justify the mind of 
man ; thus proving that the natural desire is that of perpetual unin* 
terrupted happiness : nothing less than this can make a man happy ; 
and this the world does not afford. To place our happiness therefore 
on this life, and the things of it, is, at best, to place it where it can- 
not be had. We can never free ourselves from the natural desires of 
life and happiness : this point enlarged on in the case of an atheist, 
who, retaining the desire of eternal happiness, but denying the pos« 
sibility of it, reduces himself to a state which cannot afford him 
happiness : so that to have desires which cannot end in enjoyment for 
want of suitable objects, is to have desires only to make usnuserable. 
If then this world has nothing that can make us happy, it cannot be 
the effect of wisdom to seek it there : so that the nrst oonclusion of 
reason is, that the things of this world being temporal, and our 
desires adapted to the fruition of things eternal, this world can never 
make us happy : we must therefore seek where we may meet with 
objects suited to our desires, and thus arrive at perfect happiness : so 
that the voice of nature speaks the same language as our Saviour, 
(Matt. vi. 19. 20) : these verses explained. That the things which 
are seen are temporal, is no sufficient proof that there are things 
which are not seen which are eternal ; thongh.it is a great presump- 
tion that God, not having fitted this world to our desires, has fitted 
our desires to another world, and has not given us these cravings of 
nature merely to vex us without the possibility .of their l>eing satis^ 
lied. The things of this world however being temporal, is a proof 
that they cannot make us happy. Hence religion becomes a very 
serious concern, since it alone can furnidi objects adapted to. ouc 
natural desires. Is it not then very unnatural to see a man r^oice 
and triumph in the thoughts that there is no eternal life or happiness? 
It is indeed better not to be, than to be miserable ; the. thoughts there^ 
fore of dropping into eternal silence may :be the, refuge of guilty fear« 
but never can be a natural joy to the soiil of man,, whiph longs foe 
everlasting life. The only reason why any man can wish there may 
be no other world is, that he may more > freely enjoy this; a wise 
reason, if we consider the value of this world, and how fleeting the 
things of it are. So little do men gain by gaining this world, or lose 
by losing it, that its concerns would weigh but light in this question^ 
were n^t men guided more by. the violence of passion than: either by 
reason or the regular desires of loature. Fory secsondly, suppose that 
religion were very uncertain,- and- a man > liable to be deceived rin his 
hopes of future rewards ; lei us again examine by this, rule, thi^iAe 
ihing$, which are leenore ^ejiipora/, the,>eoasequence of this misteke,. 
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and bow much a man would suffer by it. In ordinary life the plea^ 
sures that are consistent with innocence will be found to afford more 
real satisfaction than the vicious man can ever receive from the gra* 
ttfication of his sensual desires. But we will waive this topic, as the 
text supposes us to give up this world, and submit to many hardships 
in order to obtain the other ; and it is always difficult to submit to the 
restraints of religion, till men have mastered their appetites, and 
learned to use this world as not abusing it. Say then, that a man 
loses the pleasures of this world in pursuing those of another ; his loss 
must be valued according to the worth of the thing lost. Now the 
things of this world being very uncertain possessions, their loss can- 
ttbt be set very high : ill-success and disappointments often render all 
our labor in pursuing them abortive ; and few attain to the end of 
their desires. This being the case, he that pursues the glories of 
another world to the neglect of this, may perhaps lose just nothing at 
all : this point enlarged on. We may learn then, from the nature of 
worldly possessions and our own experience, what chance a man has 
of being satisfied with the enjoyments of life, even if he takes the 
utmost pains foir them : possibly he may never get them ; for there are 
many pretenders who are ever jostling one* another out : possibly too, 
if be does get them, they may leave him before he has half done with 
them, or he may even not relish them ; for many things are proved by 
possession to be but empty and vain allurements. Now this chance 
for worldly happiness is all that a man quits for religion : this point 
enlarged on. On the other side, if religion reaches no farther than 
this life, still it makes men easy under its disappointments ; so that 
whatever the loss of the world may be to a worldly man, yet to a 
truly religious one it is inconsiderable, as he is comforted and con* 
firmed against such losses by the hopes of more solid enjoyments. 
Add this therefore to the account, and religion will appear to be the 
surest step, if not to happiness, yet to ease and contentment : this 
topic enlarged on, showing that, as things go, it ts well if the pain 
and uneasiness of losing the world be not all we get by pursuing it ; 
whilst religion teaches us that not to enjoy its pleasures is no great 
mischief : so that, if there be no other world but this, we are sure by 
religion to get the second best thing that can be had, that is, content* 
ment. Admit that the principal thing is to have and enjoy the things 
we want ; the next best is to be easy without them : Uie first the 
world rarely grants ; the next religion never denies. And thus far 
we may argue from the nature of worldly things, withoiit making any 
comparison between them and those of another life ; for this compa* 
risoo will even make it reasonable to choose the sorrows of life for 
the sake of future glory ; nnce the things loitoi are not seen are 
eternal. Of the nature of future happiness we knowbat little : the> 
descriptions of it in Scripture are figurative, and lead not 4;o the true- 
knowlege of its glories : possibly this world affords no notions proper 
to express the happiness of Heaven, which therefore can be de* 
scribed imly by figures taken from our present sense of pleasures 
from hence we only argue that the happiness is very great: but we 
have a clear notion of duration ; here tfatfefore the. Scripture speaks 
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plain, and tells us that this happiness is for evermore. Wkoioever^ 
sayt^ our Saviour, believeth in me shall live, though he die ; and whO" 
soever believeth on me shall not die eternally. This is the natural 
happiness of man, since this alone can answer his natural desire of 
eternal life ; and nothing can be more evident to sense than this is to 
reason, that something has been from all eternity, and shall continue 
to all eternity ; so that our desires of eternity are not loose ill- 
grounded desires, but have objects in nature fitted to them. This 
being the ease, is it not agreeable to the very instinct of our nature 
to seek those things which can alone make for our happiness, if by 
any means we may attain to them ? To lead us to them is the work 
of religion : to be employed in it therefore, is to be employed in the 
work of nature, which is to seek its own happiness and perfection. 
If religion be attended with difficulties, yet the glories we attain 
thereby are worth the purchase : this point enlarged on. It is wise 
to retire from the pleasures of the world, if it were only to guard 
against this certain evil consequence, that if we follow things present 
to the neglect of future happiness, the time will come when our pre- 
sent enjoyments will be past, when things future will be growing into 
things present : then this evil thought alone will haunt us, that for 
the time past we have been comforted, but must be for the time to 
come tormented. Shortlived as men are, they often outlast the 
world, that is, its enjoyments: this point enlarged on. Concluding 
reflections. 



DISCOURSE LXI. 

GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. JUDB, VERSE 3. 

It was needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye 
should earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints. 

It is at all times the duty of pastors in the Christian church to be 
zealous in maintaining and propagating the faith of the gospel ; but 
there are some seasons which more especially require of them vigi- 
lance to prevent, and of the people care to avoid, the danger of 
growing errors and superstitions. Such was the occasion of this 
Epistle, as we learn in verse 4. : hence the Apostle's exhortation in 
the text* If this was needful in the Apostle's time, when the mis- 
chief, began first to show itself, what must it be in ours, when the 
evil seems full-grown, and to surround us in different shapes ? when 
superstition on the one hand, and irreligion on the other, have left 
true Christians but a narrow path to walk in, and the transition from 
qne of these extremes to the other is so much easier than from either 
to the truth that lies between them ? 
. Another difficulty also distinguishes our times : St. Jude com-^ 
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plains that teachers of perverse doctrines had crept in by stealth, 
though the churches themselves taught the true faith of the gospel. 
Bat in these latter days all churches are tainted with the infection 
by corrupt members ; the errors which we have to contend with are 
taught by authority as the necessary conditions of Christian commu- 
nion : this point enlarged on. It is now then more needful than 
ever to exhort men to contend earnestly for the faitk once delivered 
torn the saints. This however is to little purpose, unless you give 
diem some sure mark of the right faith. If you ask of particular 
churches or societies of Christians which is the true faith, each 
answers that its own is right, and that of others wrong : hence no 
church must be believed on its own word alone, without giving a rea- 
son of its faith : yet this pretence of authority is all that can or does 
justify the dominion of the church of Rome. With how much better 
grace might 8t. Jude have told them of his own time, on his own 
authority, what the true faith was ; but so far from doing it, he told 
them to inquire what it was as formerly delivered to Christians. 
Church authority is one of those unhappy subjects which is seldom 
seen but from one of its extremes. With some persons it can do 
every thing ; with others, nothing : these considerations are too 
copious for .the compass of a sermon ; some oB^ervations are made on 
the text, which may be of use if duly considered. Firstly : since an 
Apostle of Christ, in the early days of the church, sent Christians to^ 
inquire after the faith delivered from the beginning, the Apostles 
themselves could be but teachers and witnesses of it, and had no 
authority or commission to make new articles ; otherwise St. Jude's 
conduct would have been absurd. This truth may be proved from 
our Saviour's own words, (Mark xyi. 15.) That the gospel was to 
be taught, not altered, is more expressly declared by St. Matthew,- 
(xxviii. 20.) : the promise annexed, (ver. 20.) and lo! I am with you 
to the end of the world, relates to their commission ; and on it they 
could depend only whilst they taught what Christ had commanded. 
Previously to our Saviour's leaving the world, he told his Apostles 
that he would send them a Contfbrter, (John xiv. 16.); and he 
describes his office, (ver. 26.) These verses enlarged on, showing 
that the office of the Spirit, and the Spirit itself, was given only to 
make them teachers of Christ's doctrine. 

The conduct of the Apostles is next considered, and how they 
executed the commission intrusted to them. They first elected an 
Apostle in the place of Judas, and without doubt considered well 
the qualifications necessary to the office : these are declared by 
St. Peter (Acts i. 21. 22.) to belong to witnesses of the doctrines' 
and works of Christ ; their business therefore evidently was to report 
the doctrines of Christ, not to deliver doctrines of their own. 
St. Luke particularly tells us that he vnrote his gospel, having had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first, (i. 3.) : thus 
following the rule prescribed by St. Jude, and reporting the faith 
once delivered to the saints. St. John also refers to the beginning 
and first revelation.of the gospel, to show the authority of the doc- 
trines which he delivered, (1 Epist. i. 1«3.) : these verses explained,' 
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shoiring alio that a right of fellowship with the Apostles, or a rights 
to church communiou, depends on embracing the^atM once delivered 
to the saints, and on no other doctrines of iater date whatever. 
St. Paul's case was a singular one ; he had not the qualificatioa 
required in the Acts, or in the Epistle of St. Peter ; but the way by 
which this defect was supplied, will justify the observation we are 
on in the strongest manner imaginable. As St. Paul conversed not 
with Christ in the flesh, so had he not the gospel from any of the 
Apostles who did ; but he had it by immediate revelation from 
Christ himself; and therefore, says our Lord, I have appeared unto 
thee, &c. (Acts xxvi. 16.) : hence he speaks to the Galatians, of his 
own authority, as an Apostle, (Gal. i. 1. 11. 12.) And this revela*. 
tion extended not merely to points of doctrines, but to the knowlege 
of historical facts also ; as is plain from 1 Cor. xi. 23. All these 
things prove that the Apostles were witnesses and teachers of the 
faith, and had no authority to add any thing to the doctrine of Christ, 
or to declare new articles. If then the Apostles who were »o highly 
gifted, had not this power, can their successors without great impiety 
pretend to it ? this point enlarged on in the case of the Romish church. 
Can then any sober Christian trust himself to such guides, and not 
tremble when be reads, though we or an angel from heaven preach 
any other gospel, let him he accursed ? When the corruptions of the. 
church of Rome were generally felt and complained of, and no appli- 
cations caused any alteration, the fear of owning an error being more, 
powerful to continue, old errors than the force of truth or even con-, 
viction was to reform them ; what was left for serious Christians to 
do, but to separate between the old doctrines of the gospel and . the 
new inventions of men, and to build up a church on the foundation 
of the Apostles, Jesus Christ himself beina the head corner-stone ?. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the doctrines of the gospel, and 
points of Christian faith. If we extend this farther, and say that the. 
A postles and the church after them had no more authority in any 
thing else, we shall run into an extreme that can produce nothing but 
disorder and confusion, and must in the end be subversive of all 
Christian societies. Let us now then consider the grounds of this 
distinction, as found in holy Scripture. We have this direction from 
our Saviour : if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault, &c. (Matth. xviii. 15-17.) In cases which fall under 
this direction, the church has a judicial authority, though it may be 
and often has been flagrantly abused : to say it has none, is to deny 
not only the authority of the church, but of Christ also, who gave, 
the direction. This authority is noticed by St. Paul, who rebukes 
the church of Corinth for not using it to separate from them the 
incestuous person, who had given oflence, not to one, but to all 
Christians. Another power which the Apostles had and exercised, 
was the authority of settling churches, and prescribing rules of order 
and decency to them. , St. PauFs conduct in the disputes which, 
happened in the church of Corinth, will show how carefully he dis- 
tinguishes between his duty to preach the pure gospel of Christ, and 
his authority in matters of order and decency. The Corinthians had 
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been guilty of great impropriety in eating the Lord's supper, as if 
they had forgotten the end and use of it ; and they are set right by 
St. Paul, as related 1 €k>r. xi. 23. 33. 34. : he also committed the 
like authority to his pastoral successors. The Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus are full of cauons for the government of their respective 
churches. All these particulars laid together show that particular 
churches had power to settle matters of discipline, order, and de- 
cency, for themselves ; and that there were no rules of this kind of 
universal obligation to ail churches. As the Apostles, considered 
singly in the light of commi9sioned and inspired teachers, had no 
auUiority over the faith, neither had they when met together in coun- 
cil. We have but one instance of an Apostolic council, which was 
held at Jerusalem, of which the proceedings are recorded in Acts xvi. 
This matter was plainly one of discipline, not of the substance of 
faith ; and it was determined by prudential considerations, arising 
from the ciroumstences of the Christian church at that time. This 
case fully stated and commented on. 

There is a question arising out of this case, viz. — why were the 
particular orders to ab$tmn from polluium of idols, and from fomU 
eation, and from thingn $trangled, &c. singled out, when the Jews 
were strongly attached to other points of the law ? If we consider 
the case, the reason of this distinction will appear : the great concern 
being to prevent offence to the Jews, and thus to preserve peace in 
the church of Christ, it was necessary to guard against practices 
which lay open to every body's view in daily life : thus a Jew could 
not have dined at the table of a Christian without having some secu- 
rity that he should not meet with things offered to idols and the like ; 
and thus all intercourse between them would have been cut off, &c. : 
but the great difficulty in this case lies in the word fornication ; 
which seems to be an offence of a moral kind, in which the Jews had 
no particular concern. In the common sense of the word it could 
have no meaning here. In respect to things offered to idols, and the 
like, the Jews were not only forbidden the use of them, but all com- 
munication with those who had, even though they were strangers, 
(Lev. xvii. 12.) The word iropve/cr, which we translate fornication, 
includes all carnal impurity. The abominable lewdness which made 
part of the heathen worship will account for the worship of idols and 
whoredom being joined together in the decree of the council. So 
also they are joined together 1 Cor. vi. 9. and Rev. ii. 14. 20. /(io- 
latry is also styled whoredom by the writers of the Old Testament ; 
and the great powers which spread idolatry in the world were charac- 
terised under the image of a great whore ; so that nobody is at a loss 
to understand the meaning of those writers, when they charge the 
people with going a whoring after other gods. What has been said 
m few words, the importance of the subject being considered, may 
show us the foundation and proper bounds of church authority in 
holy Scripture, and also the true foundation on which our reforma- 
tion from the ohuvch of Rome stands. If that church asks why we 
have departed from some which it accounts articles of faith, we 
answer, because they are no part of the faith once delivered to the 
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Maints : if we are pressed with the authority of the church which has 
received them, our answer is, that ChrUt Jem$ wm the author and 
finisher of the faith; to which nothing can be added, and from 
which nothing can be taken : if it be asked why we have discarded 
much ceremony and discipline, we may, without entering into parti- 
cular casesy answer that the church of England has as much autho- 
rity to appoint rules for its members as the church of Rome has ; 
that these have been settled on prudential considerations of the cir- 
cumstances of England, whose church is a far better judge in this 
respect than that of Rome. But, secondly ; if we are to contend for 
the faith once delivered unto the saints, where are we to find this 
faith, and how can we distinguish it from the addition of later ages ? 
Wben our Saviour came into the world, the case of the Jewish 
church was in this respect the same as ours : the evil had been long 
growing, and the ancient prophets had taken notice of it, as in Isaiah 
xxix. 13. : but yet in our Saviour*s time traditions were in such 
esteem, that the Scribes and Pharisees challenged him to answer this 
question : why do thy disciples transgress the traditions of the elders? 
(Mat. XV. 2.) — the verv question this which is put to us by the church 
of Rome, and the darling point insisted on by their emissaries. But 
hear our Saviour's answer to it : why do you also transgress the com^ 
mandments of God by your traditi<m ? — a question hard to be an- 
swered, and which the rulers of the church of Rome should consider 
well, for they are much concerned in it. If that church pretends to 
have, by oral tradition, doctrines derived originally firom the Apostles, 
the Jewish doctors referred theirs to Moses, from whom, as they 
supposed, they received them. The Jews had the writings of 
Moses and the Prophets; the church of Rome has those of the 
Apostles and EvangelisU ; yet neither allow their own to be a com- 
plete rule, but recur to tradition in order to supply the deficiency. 
Consider how our Saviour treated this pretence of the Jewish church, 
and it will direct us how to behave in the like case. He speaks of 
them as holding doctrines of their own, not of God, (Mark vii. 8. 9.) : 
he shows how their traditions contradicted the law of Moses, and 
then tells them, you make the word of God of none effect, &c. : 
plainly considering the written law of Moses as the commandment of 
God, but the traditions of the elders as the law of men. To Moses 
and the Prophets, who make up the Scripture of the Jews, our Lord 
constantly appeals : he bids the Jews search the Scriptures; tells 
them they err, not knowing the Scriptures ;^ and when be tells them 
that on the two commandments, of loving God and our neighbor, 
hang all the law and the prophets, he plainly declared that they con- 
tained the whole of their religion ; for if he had considered the tradi- 
tions as a rule of religion, he must have reduced them also to his 
general precepts. In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, our 
Saviour has fully determined this point in the person of Abraham. 
The application of this case is easily made to our own : we have 
seen what our Saviour thought of the traditions, what of the law and 
prophets of the Jewish church. The Christian church has its Apostles 
and Evangelists, and also too many traditionary doctrines, not founded 
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ip holy writ. What are we to do then ? We cannot want better 
authority than our Saviour's to reject the traditions of men, and to 
hold fast the doctrine of the Apostles and Prophets of the gospel ; 
that is, contend for the faith once delivered to the saints. 



DISCOURSE LXII. 

ROMANS, CHAP. XIII. VERSK 1. 

Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God. 

We have, in this and the following verses, the duty which subjects 
owe to their temporal governors, taught and maintained by several 
arguments; to understand the sense and propriety of which, we must 
consider the circumstances of the time, place, and persons here con- 
cerned. There is no appearance in the gospel that our Saviour 
intended to alter the civil governments of the world. His errand was 
of a different nature ; and he speaks of government only as occasion 
required. In Matt. xxii. 17. we find a captious question put to him 
by the Pharisees, whether it was lawful to pay tribute to the Roman 
emperor or not ? The question arose from hence : that a certain 
Jewish sect held this payment to be unlawful* The author of this 
opinion was Judas of Galilee, who, when the nation was ordered to 
be taxed, raised a great rebellion. His fate is related fully by 
Josephus, and mentioned by Gamaliel in Acts v. 37. By degrees 
they gathered strength ; and in the reign of Claudius ravaged many 
places in Samaria : their pretence for freedom was, as we learn from 
St. Chrysostom, that being the freemen of God, they ought not to be 
the subjects or slaves of men. They were called Galileans, their 
founder being of that country, as also many of his followers. By 
this name Christians went in the first ages ; they are so called by 
several heathen writers : Julian thus also designates them. Hence 
the Christians going by the name of Galileans were thought by the 
heathens to entertain the opinions of those who refused obedience to 
earthly princes, and were for setting up an independent government. 
Thus Tertullus the orator accused St. Paul, (Acts xxiv. 5.) ; thus 
also did the Jews accuse the Christians to the magistrates of Thessa- 
lonica, (Acts xvii. 16.) Hence that question of the Pharisees, Is it 
lawful to pay tribute to Casar? for they hoped to have found some- 
thing whereof to have impeached our Saviour before the Roman 
governor. The collectors of tax seem to have had the same jealousy 
concerning our Saviour, when in Matth. xvii. 24. they inquired of 
St. Peter whether his Master would pay tribute or no ; to which he 
answers yes : and our Saviour, though be intimates that he ought to 
have been exempted, says to St. Peter, when he had cast his hook 
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iDto the sea, and taken the piece of money from the mouth of the 
fish, < Give it them as tribute for me and yoamdf, ie$t we should 
offend them J This scandal, which he and his Apostles lay under , 
urged both him and them to vindicate themselves, and to teach their 
followers such obedience to the higher powers as might leave no 
pretence for such an accusation. That the Apostles had reference 
to the same in pressing obedience of all kinds on their disciples, is 
evident from the argument with which they close their instructions; 
that the word of God he not blasphemed^ or evil spoken of: this 
text commented on, showing that Christians were more liable to 
reproach in this case than in any other : hence the reason why 
our Lord bids St. Peter pay the tribute : hence St. Paul's orders 
to Titus, ch. ii. 5. and 10. : also Tim. vi. 1. See also 1 Peter, 
ii. 15, 16. Besides these reasons, drawn from the Apostle's 
own writings, St. Jerome, in his comment on Tit. iii. 1., and 
St. Chrysostom, on Rom. xiii., teach the same thing. Hence 
we may see why the Apostles so earnestly press their new converts 
with a more than ordinary obedience to their governors: the-hdnor 
of Christ and the gospel was nearly concern^ in their behavior, 
which ought to be dearer to them than their lives : this point enlarged 
on. St. Paul more especially labors this point, when he writes to 
the Christians at Rome, where the least disorder would be soonest 
taken notice of, and most improved to the prejudice of the gospel. 
If we examine what St Paul has taught on this point, we shall find 
it built on reasons purposely adapted to confute the error of the 
Oalileans and some judaizing Christians, and to require such a 
scrupulous obedience as might clear the gospel and its professors from 
the scandal thrown on them by the heathen. The doctrine of the 
former part of the text opposes that of the Galileans ; and is sup- 
ported in the latter part by arguments peculiarly adapted to combat 
their error. He allows what they say to be true respecting God ; 
but this is so far from exempting them from subjection to temporal 
power, that it proves the contrary : for the power of the magistrate 
being delegated from God, is therefore more especially to be regarded 
by those who pretend in a peculiar manner to be his servants. It 
was obvious to object to this reasoning, that the powers then in being 
could not be ordained by God, because they had thwarted all his 
purposes. To prevent which he purposely adds, oi ik o^<rai e{ovi7<ai, 
the powers which now be, are ordained of God ; whence he draws 
diis consequence, whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God. In what sense the rulers of the world may 
be said to be the ordinance of God, and to derive their power from 
him, is to be found from the state of the world, which requires them 
to protect the innocent and defend the weak : therefore to pretend an 
exemption from their power is to act in opposition to his will; 
As some pretended to withdraw their obedience from the prince, 
because they had been made partakers of the freedom of the gospel, 
so others in a state of servitude thought they had a right to throw off 
their bondage for the same reason : the Apostle therefore uses the 
same way of arguing with them, exhorting them to submit to their 
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masters m unto God. Thus he lays down this genetal rale : Xef 
every man abide in the eame calling, Sec, (1 Cor. vii. 20.) ; which he 
particularises in Ephes. vi. 6. 7. The same is somewhat differently 
expressed in Col. iii. : and is treated with some warmth in 1 Tim. vi. 
3-5. In all these passages he plainly refers to the opinion of such 
as taught that the gospel had introduced a perfect state of freedom, 
and therefore teaches his converts that Christianity should make 
them better, not worse servants ; since they ought to obey from the 
heart, as serving God and not men. St. Peter also teaches the same : 
gulrtnit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sahe.- 
Hence it is plain that the Apostle's argument is chiefly directed 
against those who were for making religiop the cloak of disloyalty, 
on the specious pretence of setting up the Lord Jesus. The Aoostle 
uses a second argument to inforce his doctrine, laid down at nrst in- 
the words of the text : Let every soul be subject to the higher powers: 
and here the first doubt is, where the argument begins ; for the words 
immediately following those last treated of may either be taken as 
the first of the second argument, or as a fiirther conclusion drawn 
from the first : and they that resist shall receive to themselves dam- 
nation. If they who resist the power, do resist the ordinance of 
God, then this consequence is so evident, that it can lose nothing of 
its force should it be taken as introducing a new argument ; which 
on the whole it seems to do : reasons for this given. To go on with 
the argument : it is drawn from the common topic of hope and fear ; 
and by setting before us both the power and right of our governors to 
punish us, when we refuse to acknowlege their authority, it tacitly, 
warns us to expect no protection from God against their just anger : 
it is absurd to expect assistance from God in opposition to his own 
authority delegated to earthly powers. The gospel in every page 
encourages its disciples to bear up against the afflictions or persecu- 
tions of the world, and to be exceeding glad, because their reward 
shall be great in heaven ; but lest those who suffered as seditious 
subjects should entertain these hopes, he also warns them that the 
prince acts by the will of God in punishing such offenders. St Peter, 
on the same subject, has the same view before him, (iv. 14, 15.) as 
he had before observed; what glory is it^ if when ye shall be 
buffeted for your faults, ye tahe it patiently ? St. PauFs second 
argument therefore is not a mere prudential motive to obedience ; but 
it teaches us that we shall not only suffer, but deserve to suffer, which 
every Christian ought to fear more than the evil itself. The steps of 
the argument are, they that resist shall receive to themselves damna- 
turn, that is, punishment or judgment ; tlie reason follows : /or rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil: hence we inJer that by 
good works obedience is especially meant ; and by evil works, resist- 
ance : else his reason will not contain the proof of his doctrine : yet 
the Apostle is now disputing with those who considered themselves 
justified by the gospel in not thinking the resistance here spoken of 
an evil work. Does he then beg this most material point? No: but 
from his first argument, that whoever resists the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God, he proves resistance to be an evil work : he then 
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shows the prince's power over such workers of iniquity ; wiit thou 
then not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good, and thou^ 
shalt have praise of the same. This was a strange assertion, if 
understood of good works in general : St. Paul knew that to obey 
the gospel, to reject idolatry, was to do good ; yet that those who 
did so, far from having the praise of their rulers, were daily tormented 
by them : he knew that to preach the gospel was a good work, yet 
that he himself for so doing had been in perils and in danger of his 
life. How then could he assure his converts that if they did good, 
they should have praise of their rulers ? But the difficulty vanishes, 
if we take good in the limited sense of the Apostle. By this reason- 
ing the good must mean the same thing with good works ; and we 
have shown good works to signify the work of obedience : hence, do 
that which is good means, pay due obedience: and then this propo-' 
sition is universally true ; for obedience is a good work ; and, be 
princes what they may, they will always praise it; and we are sure 
to get this good by it, a quiet life at least. This exposition also 
suits St. Paul'i^ main design, which was to inculcate obedience to the 
higher powers: temperance, chastity, and other virtues were out of 
this question : if the Apostle then keeps to his point, the good thing 
he recommends is that of obedience; and the word in the original, 
rendered good in our translation, is appropriated by St. Paul and 
St. Peter to denote the good of obedience in opposition to that evil 
spirit which sets a government at nought. The promise made to 
obedience is, thou shalt have praise of the same. What is meant by • 
praise may be understood from St. Peter, who speaks of governors 
sentybr the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that 
do well: where praise must denote protection and encouragement,* 
the only proper rewards good subjects can expect. And this will 
explain the words, for he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
The Apostle had promised reward to the obedient : he then supports 
it by these words. To be a minister for good then, must denote his 
being appointed by God as a dispenser of rewards ; else the argument 
is lame : for if any other good be meant, the consequence is false ; 
but if he be appointed by God to dispense rewards to those who do 
well, and if obedience be the good work, we have reason to expect 
reward for our obedience. And this sense will appear the true one 
by comparing the former and latter part of the verse together : for 
the Apostle goes on, but if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for 
he beareth not the sword in vain. He then adds, for he is a minister 
of God : for what ? He had before called him a dispenser of rewards, 
a minister of God for good ; here then he should have called him one 
for evil: but the expression being too harsh, he uses a periphrasis, 
and says he is a revenger to execute wrath on him that doeth evil. 
This expounds a minister for good to be an encourager of him that 
doeth well. Compare all the parts, and there can be no doubt : this 
comparison fully drawn out. What good we are to expect from 
kings and governors, St. Paul has told us, 1 Tim. ii. 2. The peace 
of society is the very end of temporal government ; and when pro- 
moted by those in authority, then they are justly to be esteemed as 
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mini^rs of God for good to the people, who in return are bound to 
obey ; and this in titles them to the praise and protection of those in 
authority. By these two arguments St. Paul supports his doctrine 
of obedience : that they are rightly divided he himself bears witness 
in the next verse; wherefore ye mtut needs be subject ^ not only for 
wrath t but also for conscience sake: here he refers only to two argu- 
ments, one drawn from wrath, and one from conscience : the former 
respects the present life and the magistrate's power ; for the wrath of 
God is included in the latter, which is no argument without it ; for 
what is conscience where there is no fear of God ? You must then 
submit for wrath, because the magistrate has the power of God to 
execute wrath on him that doeth evil ; for conscience, since he that 
resisteth the powei* resisteth the ordinance of God. The sixth verse 
only mentions a particular instance of obedience, the paying tribute, 
as being the very ground of this dispute. . St. Paul, under the duties 
of subjection, comprehends not only those owing to kings, but to every 
superior ; nay, even to our equals : Rom. xiii. 1. ; and thus con- 
cludes, owe no man any thing^ but to love one another.; referring 
even the duties of love to this head of subjection : but more on this 
point hereafter. The Apostle's concern was with such as were for 
denying the right of government, and being every man his own king ; 
he did not therefore intend to consider the measures and limits of the 

Cower of earthly princes ; nor can the argument reach this point, nor 
as Scripture meadled with it : it has commanded obedience to alt 
governors, and left us the laws and constitutions of our country to 
know who they are, and what they are. The Apostle, in teaching 
this doctrine, was chiefly concerned for the honor of the gospel, and 
exhorted to obedience, that the name of God and Christ might not 
be blasphemed. Had he taught the Christians at Rome that the 
emperor was ordained by God for their good, and that they were 
bound to obey him only so long as he was good to them ; would this 
have cleared them of the scandal they lay under ? No : it would 
have justified it, and confirmed this maxim to the powers of the 
world, that if Christianity prevailed, their authority must sink. No- 
tice taken of St. Peter*s doctrine on this subject. His Epistle is 
directed to the strangers scattered throughout divers countries.: for 
in the ninth year of Claudius the Jews, under which name the 
Christians also were plainly comprehended, (Acts xviii.) were 
banished Rome for tumulte occasioned by their disputes. This 
banishment is mentioned by Suetonius, and by St. Luke in the Acts. 
St. Peter therefore was necessarily to press obdience in his exhorta- 
tion to his scattered flock, (ii. 11, 12.) : then follows the general 
precept : submit yourselves to every ordinance of man^for the Lord's 
sake, &c. Here St. Peter is supposed to teach us that kings are the 
ordinance of man : if so, he has contradicted St. Paul, who expressly 
tells us that the powers which be are ordained of God ; which clear 
doctrine should make us cautious how we expound St. Peter to a 
different meaning. His original words are Ta^ti iivdpu>7rlvri Kriaei, 
Now Ktlms signifies sometimes in Scripture a creature, and the ad- 
jective joined ifitfa it, htman : thus the doctrine is plain ; submit 
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youreelvet to every humao creature, or to every many for the Lord-s 
sake. How it signifies any thing made by man is unintelligible : 
iivOpmwlvii eafia is not wisdom made by man, but that wisdom 
which man has given to him by God ; so that Krlets iiydpt^iyri is a 
human creature will appear from the whole tenor of his discourse. It 
is usual with the best writers to set down the doctrine in general 
words, and then to deduce the particulars : this is St. Peter's method 
in the place before us. These particular cases detailed, which are 
plainly included in the general rule, show the absurdity of our ver- 
sion of this phrase : nay, St. Peter goes lower, and commands us to 
love the brotherhood : so that we may as well say we made our bro- 
ther, because we must love him, as our king, because we must obey 
him. It was observed before, how St. Paul derived the duties of 
subjection so low as to the love of one another : St. Peter does the 
same. St. PauPs general rule is, render to all ^heir duet : St* 
Peter's is, iiUnnit to every hunuin creature. St. Paul concludes, 
owe no man any thing , but to love one another : St. Peter, yea, all of 
you be iubject one to another. Thus both take all degrees of duty 
into the doctrine of submission ; so nearly do they agree : if St. Paul 
has said that the higher powers are ordained of God, St. Peter has 
said as much, by telling us that so is the will of God, that with well- 
doing we. may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. If St. 
Paul has said, we must obey for conscience sake, St« Peter has 
affirmed that obedience is the will of God. Concluding observations. 
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OENESIS, CHAP. XVIII. VERSE 19. 

For I know him, that be will command his children, and his household 
aAer him ; and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment ; that the Lord may bring on Abraham that which he hath 
spoken of him. 

These words of the Lord concerning Abraham contain the reasoa 
why God made choice of him, to make of him a nation to whom 
should be committed the oracles of God: the verse before the text 
contains the sentiment. It has been matter of difficulty with curious 
inquirers to assign the reasons of God's regard to Abraham and his 
posterity, while the rest of the world was permitted to remain ia 
ignorance and superstition : it is not intended to examine all the 
reasons that may be assigned for this selection ; but since God has 
been pleased to give one, it concerns us to consider it, as instructing 
us how to render ourselves acceptable to God, and draw down a 
blessing on ourselves and our posterity : Gen. xviii. 18^ 19. We 
may plainly see the connexion of the text with the preceding vense. 
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and the reason given for the distinguishing mercy bestowed on Abra* 
ham, which is founded on these two propositions, and supposes the 
truth, of them : First, That it is the duty .of every father and master 
of a family so to command his children and household, that they shall 
keep the way of the Lord : and, secondly. That the same duty is 
incumbent on the governors and magistrates of all nations. If we 
suppose the virtue here commended proper only to fathers and mas- 
ters of families, the reason assigned in the text for making Abraham 
a great and mighty nation is very absurd : nay, it "would rather have 
been a good one to keep all public authority out of his hands : this 
point enlarged on generally with respect to magistrates, and in its 
application to the present subject. It has been disputed whether 
government is derived from the paternal authority, and is only the 
extension of it, or from the consent or choice of the people : a point 
of greater curiosity than use; since the rights of nations will be 
determined by their respective laws and usages, not by the specula- 
tions of philosophers. But as to religion, every magistrate's duty, 
with respect to his people, is the same as every father's with respect 
to his household. This was the case with Abraham ; otherwise this 
care over his family could have been no reason for extending his 
authority over a great and mighty nation. The magistrate's care 
with respect to the religion of his people, and the fiftther's with 
respect to that of his family, are so much the same, that they must 
stand or fall together ; both having the same reasons to support them» 
and being liable to the same objections. If the faUier has his 
authority from God, is the case of the magistrate different ? If the 
happiness of a family and its members consists in a due conformity to 
the principles of virtue and reason, and if it be the father's duty natu- 
rally to guard them against vice, is the happiness of a kingdom less 
concerned in the virtue of the people? or ought a prince less to 
regard the welfare of his subjects? Turn it as you will, the argo« 
ments are the same, and applicable to both cases. If you object to 
the magistrate's authority in religion, and the impropriety of temporal 
rewards and punishments, are they not as improper in the hands of a 
fiather as of a prince ? This point enlarged on. From the text thus 
explained, it is inquired wherein the care of religion, public and pri- 
vate, consists, and the meaas necessary to its support are justified. If 
we consider the nature and disposition of mankind, we shall perceive 
two' things necessary to guard the practice of virtue and religion, viz. 
instruction and correction : one, a proper remedy for the weakness of 
the understanding; the other, for the perverseness of the will. 
Where these two are joined together, the instruction is properly 
authoritative ; and this is the case both of parents and magistrates ; 
therefore Abraham's care is expressed by the word command. The 
same precept, called teaching in Deut. xi. 19. is in xxtii. 46. called 
commanding. . This duty princes caiyiot perform personally to all 
their people ; therefore there has been ^n order of men set apart as' 
teachen and ministers of religion in every civilised nation ; which, on 
the .footing of natural religion, the supreme power has doubtless a 
sight to appoint : «uch was the case with the people of Rome ; and. 
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had their religion been right, no fault could have been found with the 
constitution of their priesthood. This right under the law of Moses 
was limited to one family » while the priesthood under the gospel is 
confined to such methods of conveyance as Christ and his Apostles 
have appointed or approved ; and being owned and established by 
the public, they have the commission and authority of the magis- 
trate for the edification of tlie people. The power of correction 
is proper to be preserved in the hand of the magistrate, to be applied 
for the punishment of wickedness and vice, and for the maintenance 
of true religion and virtue. As these methods are necessary for the 
promoting and preserving the virtue of nations, so are they for the 
good government and improvement of private families : as to instruc- 
tion separate from correction, no one but a friend to libertinism can 
object to it. Some have thought that, since God has given all men 
reason to direct them, they should be left to its guidance in discover- 
ing the truths of religion, without having any principles instilled into 
them by others, which they esteem only as so many prejudices. Not 
to insist how contrary this is to all the rules of Scripture which 
relate to the duty of parents, and to the practice of nations, it is 
enough to observe that had God intended this, he must have sup- 
plied all men with leisure for speculation as well as with reason. If 
men have so much reason as to be able to discover their duty without 
assistance, they can distinguish between truth and falsehood, when 
proposed to them by others, and are not in more danger of being 
betrayed, than if left to themselves. Those who have not reason 
enough for this, must be governed by other methods. It is certain 
that general errors have been perpetuated by traditionary instruction, 
as well as general truths ; but if an end must for this reason be put 
to all instruction, what single thing of use can be preserved in life ? 
Must the world be starved, because some have suffered by intem- 
perance ? or left in ignorance, because some, through false teachers, 
have been miserably deceived ? But the strongest objections lie 
against the use of correction in matters of religion. All allow the 
magistrate to punish crimes which injure the state, or private per- 
sons ; a concession not to be despised in behalf of religion, since our 
duty to God and to our neighbor so concurs that he who punishes 
offences offered to men, will so far punish vice and immorality. 
Hence the plea for excluding the magistrate from matters of religion 
can only affect such cases where the honor of God alone is con- 
cerned, as profaneness, impiety, and the like. The reason assigned 
for this is, that human punishments cannot make men religious : they 
can make men comply outwardly with the law, but cannot reach to 
the purifying their hearts, in the integrity of which the virtue of reli- 
gion consists. But, first, it ought to be considered that such impiety 
is prejudicial to the public, by the contagion of ill example. The 
reverence men have for God Js the best foundation of obedience to 
temporal governors: this point enlarged on, with the ill conse- 
quences of taking away this reverence for God. But, secondly, it is 
want of the knowlege of human nature, which leads men to make this 
objection : for though it is true that the sinner who abstains from 
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yice through fear of temporal puDishment, cannot be said to act on a 
religious principle in so doing ; yet we must consider the consequence 
which punishments produce. If you keep a sinner from vice at first 
through fear, he wiii by degrees habitually do well ; his relish for 
vice will abate, and by length of practice he will take pleasure in 
virtue. We see that this is the case with children. And will it be 
said, that when a man is grown to be habitually virtuous, he has no 
true religion in him, because he was reclaimed at first by temporal 
fears ? If not, it must be allowed that these fears are not destructive 
of religion. Enough has been said to show, and also to justify the 
means necessary to be used in discharging the duty recommended in 
the text ; it remains to exhort eve^y one to do his part, and to make 
all, as far as he is able, keep the way of the Lord, and do justice and 
judgment. And first, the magistrate is to be watchful over the man- 
ners of the people, and jealous for the honor of God. In this consists 
the stability of nations; for righteousness exalteth a nation, hut sin is 
the reproach of the people. This case descends from the supreme 
bead of justice to every officer of the kingdom, in proportion to his 
power. But leaving this part of the exhortation, it is to be added 
that private men, though vested with no public authority, can do 
much by showing themselves pleased that others should do their 
duty. Next to the magistrate, the chief care of virtue and religion 
lies on fathers and masters of families. The kingdom is one great 
family, which is made up of the small ones ; in which if care be taken 
for the instruction of youth, the public will soon see and feel the 
happy effects of it : this point enlarged on, first, with respect to the 
duty which we owe to God, who, if they perish, will require thciir 
aouls at our hands : secondly, with respect to our country, which is 
deeply concerned that its youth shoula be trained up to virtue and 
industry; else how can we hope to see the nation supplied with 
honest and worthy men ? thirdly, with respect to our children, whom 
nre have brought into the world, and whom we are obliged, by the 
strongest ties of natural afiection, to guard against the certain mise- 
ries of this life and of the next : this point enlarged on. What 
strong obligations then are parents under to be diligent in the dis- 
charge of this duty ! and what happy days might we promise our- 
selves, did the performance answer to the obligations! In many 
eases ignorance and poverty preclude the performance ; hence the 
institution of public schools, maintained by contributions for the 
instruction and education of the poor ; calculated to promote nobler 
vi«ws than those of private interest to any one set of men, and tend- 
ing directly to the public good. The passions of men considered, it 
is not to be expected that those who are permitted to go wild in their 
youth, should prove harmless, much less useful to society in after 
years. Necessity is a great temptation to wickedness; and when 
they have nothing but their corrupt affections to direct them, how 
can they withstand these temptations ? Idle and undisciplined boys 
often prove vicious young men, and fall a sacrifice to the severity of 
the law before they become old ones. Thieves and robbers must be 
punished, or the innocent will be ruined : is it not then a reproach to 
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a Christian country, tliat great care should be taken to punish crime, 
and little or none to prevent it? yet this is the case where the 
instruction of the poor is neglected. This mischief is in some measure 
provided for by the charity-schools ; and thus the rich are saved from 
the violence of wicked necessitous men ; the poor from wickedness 
and its punishments ; and so many useful hands are gained to the 
public. But farther, the peace of the church is thus also provided 
for ; an end which every sincere Christian must take pleasure in pro- 
moting: the consequent happiness obtained by such an education, 
must give us an idea of its usefulness, and encourage us in its support. 
If every gift thus bestowed shall have its reward, how abundantly 
shall the charity be recompensed which serves all these purposes at 
once ! This point enlarged on : concluding exhortations. 



SUMMARIES OF 
-OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES, 



DISCOURSE I. 



Preached before Queen Anne at St. James's, Jan. 30, 1704, being 
the anniversary of the Martyrdom of King Charles the Pirst. 

PROVERBS, CHAP. XXIV. VERSE 21. 

My son, fear thou the Lord and the king ; and meddle not with them that 

are given to change. 

The fear of God and of the king are joined together in Scripture, 
to show the dependence which one has on the other. The advantage 
of religion to all public societies and civil, governments is evident : 
and if we look into the history of former times, we shall find the first 
symptoms of ruin in the dissolute lives of the people and their con- 
tempt of sacred things. 

The duty of fearing God is not considered farther than as the 
obedience due to our superiors on earth is included in it ; the dis- 
course therefore is confined to the following particulars: I. What 
obedience to our governors, is enjoined by the law of God : II. Ho^pv^ 
inconsistent with this obedience is the practice of those men, who 
are given to change. 

I. Obedience is seen chiefly in three things : first, in submission to 
the laws and commands of our princes : secondly, in honor and reve- 
rence to their persons and government: thirdly, in defending them, 
when any danger threatens them or the public. First : to determine 
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the original of civil power, or th^e prince's right to the subject's 
obedience, is neither easy nor necessary. When«our Saviour ap- 
peared in the world, various were the forms of government in it, and 
different the degrees of power exercised by its rulers ; none of which 
were lessened or increased by the divine law, but all pronounced to 
be the ordinance of God; and obedience was exacted, under penalty 
of disobeying him, the original of all power : for he that resisteth, 
resisteth the ordinance of God, &c. 

But since the nature of obedience is no where determined by the 
law of God, while the practice of it only is commanded, some other 
rule there must be to judge of the extent of our duty. This shown 
to be the measure of power and authority ; whatever the prince can 
lawfully command in that, the subject is bound to obey. The things 
which are God's must he rendered unto God; and therefore xko divine 
law can be superseded by the command of any earthly power : we 
must obey God rathei' than man, and be content with the lot of them 
who suffer for well-doing. Bnt to reason abstractedly on the power 
of princes is a sign of weakness and of a troublesome temper : custom 
and the law of the land are, in each country, the highest reason : 
otherwise the gospel, which was intended for the law of all nations 
and people, could not have commanded obedience to the present 
powers, so different in form and authority. 

Obedience is primarily due to God, the fountain of all power. 
Where God did not so visibly interest himself, as in the Jewish dis- 
pensation, but committed the reins of government to earthly princes, 
the making of laws for the external order of the world was remitted 
to their authority ; and therefore the gospel, though infinitely more 
perfect than the law, gave us no sy^em of laws, either for civil or 
ecclesiastical government. Of obedience there are two parts, the 
external and the internal : the former is that in the due performance 
of which the beauty and order of the world consists, and is therefore 
the proper care of its governors. The same holds in religion, which 
is the service of God : there are duties in which none are concerned 
but God and our own souls ; such as faith, repentance, &c. But 
God requires also an external and visible worship from us, in which 
order and decency are required, but not determined ; and therefore 
they must be left to the jurisdiction of those to whom we are answer- 
able for our outward behavior in all things. 

The second instance of obedience is to honor and reverence our 
governors ; a duty which we owe to all our superiors in proportion 
to their dignity and offiee. Next to him, whose very name cannot 
be taken in vain without guilt, are the supreme powers on earth, 
great though the distance be : to them we owe respect, according to 
the Apostle's rule, to render honor to whom honor, fear to whom fear 
is due. Two things have a right to honor and respect; personal 
virtue, and public character; which, when happily joined together, 
are to be accounted worthy of double honor ; but when separate, are 
not to be defrauded of their due portion. Example of St. Paul, who 
corrected himself when he had spoken rudely to the high priest. 

The third instance of obedience is in defending the persons and 
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gOYernmeDt of our princes. Mutual defence is the end of all govern* 
inent. Protection in life and fortune is ttie right of every subject ; 
this he may lawfully expect from his prince, and so is bound to him, 
in the like duty of defending his person and government, whenever 
occasion requires it. Wheu men entered into civil society, they 
resigned all their private rights and interests to the public good ; and 
therefore the public happiness is to be preferred before our own : the 
prince bears the person of the commonwealth ; by him the public 
lives and acts ; therefore his life is sacred, and to be defended with 
zealous devotion. To maintain the established form of government 
is the first and highest duty of men acting in society : to remove the 
ancient landmarks of power and obedience tends to the ruin of all 
government, and is an injury to the prince and his vested rights, as 
well as disobedience to his power. 

Second bead considered : viz., how inconsistent with the obedience 
required is the practice of those who are given to change. 

No government was ever so perfectly formed at first, as to answer 
all occasions, the wisdom of man not reaching far enough to view all 
possible varieties of circumstances : therefore it is necessary for the 
public good that there should be a power lodged somewhere, to adapt 
old laws to present circumstances, or to those which may arise here- 
after. To change thus is an act of lawful power, and therefore falls 
not within the charge of the text. But then the most necessary 
changes must be promoted and perfected by lawful authority, or else 
they lose their good quality; for no change can be so beneficial, as 
the usurpation of lawful authority is injurious : to seek public good 
by such means is like the curing of a distemper by destroying the 
patient. 

To view with pleasure the factions and disturbances of a kingdom, 
having in prospect our own advantage, is the part neither of a good 
man nor of a good Christian ; and to encourage seditious principles 
in others, though it may be done without danger, cannot be without 
guilt: such practices have nothing in them appertaining to honor or 
obedience to the prince. 

The authority of the prince is as much concerned in maintaining 
the honor and order of God's service, as of his own ; and the noblest 
character that belongs to princes, is that of nursing fathers and mO" 
thers to the church of Christ, the peace and order of which is at once 
the splendor and security of a government : therefore the advice of 
the text must be exteuded to the government of the church as well 
as o( the state. And the occasion of this solemnity gives good rea* 
son for this application ; the alterations intended and practised on 
the church having bad no little influence in the barbarous treason 
which was perpetrated towards the state. 

There must be in the church, as in the state, a power to change 
whatsoever by experience is found unfit for the end designed ; and to 
effei^t this is their duty in whose hands the power is lodged : nor caa 
changes so effected ever be to the blemish or dishonor of the church. 
But when men dislike without reason, and obstinately condemn 
whatever has been settled by authority ; when they disclaim alJ the 
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power and the acts of the church ; either their ignorance must be 
invincible, or their guilt unpardonable. 

The reason of all changes ought to be very plain and apparent ; 
since to change is the effect and sign of weakness ; and to change 
often always breeds contempt. To press for alterations when most 
things in an establishment are owned to be good, and all tolerable, 
is not the effect of much judgment. If want of perfection be a rea- 
son to change, 'this reason will last for ever, since all the laws of the 
church are not of divine institution. 

In matters of religious government, strange to say ! every man 
thinks himself a competent judge of what is fit to be obeyed, though 
he pretends not to the same discretionary power in state affairs ; as if 
the case were not the same in both instances; and as if obedience in 
all things lawful and honest were not of like necessity in both. 

The common people are led to esteem men who act thus, because 
they appear to suffer for their opinions, forfeiting advantages and 
worldly interests by not complying with the establishment, while 
rewards are open to the obedience of others ; and as long as men are 
weak enough to be misled, and the errors of some are profitable to 
others, there will be no end of dissensions ; and should the restless- 
ness of men once break in on the constitution, the event only could 
show where it would end. 

To what extremes the humor of men once set on change will run, 
the mournful occasion of this day's solemnity is a sufficient proof. 
The actors in those troubles thought of nothing less, when they be- 
gan, than the event that succeeded. The good of the public and of 
the king was the pretence ; and they never left off seeking it till they 
had ruined the public, and brought the royal head to the scaffold. 
With the same success the purity of the church was promoted ; which 
ended in its utter subversion, and the blood of a great prelate. — 
Character of Archbishop Laud. — His case might deserve more to be 
lamented, did not that which followed, bury all private injuries and 
resentments. — Character and death of King Charles I. — Reflections 
thereon. It is a hard case if princes have no right to the allowances 
that are made to all besides ; harder, because by their high station 
they are more exposed to the view of the world, and are obliged to 
live by the opinion of those who are not always wise enough to 
judge, or to let it alone. The privilege too, which extends to the 
lowest cottager, of choosing his own friends, is not without murmur- 
ing allowed to kings i nor may they stoop to the innocent and harm- 
less enjoyments of life. Every step men take, by which they rise in 
the world, is an abridgment of their innocent liberty, and binds them 
to a stricter self-denial ; for there is a natural envy in men, which 
loves to see the honor and dignity of high station qualified with 
trouble and anxiety. 

Those however who are distinguished by the advantages of birth 
and education, should be above the common prejudices and sordid 
passions of the vulgar; thinking themselves obliged, both in honor 
and duty, to pay a steady obedience to the established government : 
this point enlarged on. 
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It is through the goodness of God to us, that after so manj con- 
vulsions we still enjoy our ancient government; that there is still life 
and vigor in the religion and liberty of England ; a goodness that on 
our part demands the utmost return of gratitude ; which can in no 
way be so acceptably shown, as in the worthy use of the blessings 
we enjoy. Concluding observations. 



DISCOURSE II. 

Preached before the Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul's Cathedral, 

December 5, 1710. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. X. VERSES 41, 42. 

He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a 
prophet's reward ; and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name 
of a righteous man, shall receive a righteous man's reward. And who- 
soever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only in the name of a disciple verily I say unto you, he shall in 
no wise lose bis reward. 

Towards the beginning of this chapter, we read that our Saviour 
sent forth his disciples to preach the kingdom of God. That they 
might preach with authority, he endowed them with the gifts of the 
Spirit ; and that they might attend on their ministry without dis^ 
traction, he eased them of the care of providing for themselves, by 
giving them power to demand and to receive of those whom they 
instructed whatever their wants required. It was not our Saviour's 
intention to make poverty a necessary qualification for their profes- 
sion. This shown from Luke xxii. 35. conapared with Matt. x. 9, 10. 
As the office of preaching the gospel was to be perpetual in the 
Christian church, so the right of maintenance was always to attend 
it : see 1 Cor. ix. 14. And since in this kind of charity the honor 
of Christ's name, and the promotion of his religion are immediately 
consulted, he has distinguished it by a more honorable and glorious 
reward : He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet y shall 
receive a prophets reward , &c. 

To receive a prophet sometimes signifies to receive his doctrine 
and become his follower ; but in this place it cannot have this signi- 
fication : reasons for this given. To receive a prophet in the name 
of a prophet f is to receive him because he is a prophet ; that is, on 
account of his character and office, and the near relation which he 
bears to Christ : this topic enlarged on. In treating on the words 
of the text, two principal subjects are offered for consideration : 
I. The several degrees of charity mentioned in it, and wherein the 
excellency of one above the other consists : II. How truly Christian 
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and excellent in its kind that charity is, which is the end and design 
of this annual solemnity. 

I. If We begin our account at the verse immediately preceding the 
text, we shall find four degrees of charity enumerated, and distin- 
guished by distinct promises. The first is that of receiving an 
Apostle ; the second is that of receiving a prophet ; the third, that 
of receiving a righteous man ; and the fourth, that of relieving the 
meanest of Christ's disciples. Charity is distinguished into these 
different kinds and degrees, by the dignity of the persons who are its 
objects ; for since the receiving a prophet shall in title us to a pro* 
phet's reward, and the receiving a righteous man to a righteous man's 
reward, it is plain that the former act as far exceeds the latter, as the 
dignity of the one object is abiive that of the other. 

To receive a prophet because he is our friend or relation, is but a 
common degree of kindness : the honor must be paid him, because he 
is a prophet: the motive and principle of our action must be taken 
into account ; and in this lies the difference between the Christian 
and the moral «rirtue : the same object appears not in the same light 
in both cases: this point enlarged on, showing that the love of Christ 
is the foundation of Christian charity ; and that Christ in his mem- 
bers is the object of it. 

Hence one kind of Christian charity will differ from another in 
perfection, as it more nearly approaches the person of Christ, who is 
the object, and as it more strongly partakes of the principle, which 
is the love of Christ : and by this rule of proportion our Saviour has 
placed the several degrees of charity mentioned in the text: the 
objects of that charity are of four sorts; Apostles, prophets, the 
righteous, and the little ones : they are ranked according to the 
dignity of their characters, which arises from the relation they bear 
to Christ, who is the head over all : here then is a perfect scheme of 
Christian charity, and a rule to direct us in the choice of proper 
objects. 

The Apostles, at the death of our Saviour, succeeded to the 
government and direction of the church: under them were placed 
teachers and pastors of different orders, comprehended under the 
general name of prophets. These offices have been perpetuated in 
the church by a constant succession of men duly called to them, and 
who stand in the same relation to Christ that the Apostles and 
prophets did, who went before them in the same work of the 
ministry; and we must so account oftheniy &c. 1 Cor. iv. 1. 

The two next characters belong to the flock of Christ, who are 
not distinguished from one another by any difference in character or 
office, but only by their different attainments in faith : the righteous 
are the strong in faith; the little ones are the weak, who are 
indicated by St. Paul, Ephes. iv. 13, 14. 

The learned Grotius shown to be wrong, who makes only three 
degrees, leaving out Apostles, and saying that there are tres disci- 
pularum Christi gradus* His interpretation of the word hUaioi^ as 
signifying a middle kind of Christian, and that of prophet, as signi- 
fying only a perfect one, disproved. Besides, our Saviour's design 
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here was evidently to lay a foiindatioo for the support of the Christian 
ministry ; he forbids them to provide for themselves, because they 
were workmen worthy of their hire; and to encourage men cheer- 
fully to discharge their duty towards them, be adds, he that receiveth 
you receiveth me : this being his design, could he forget all degrees of 
teachers except Apostles, and yet be so particular ia reckoning up 
all degrees of Christians ? This point enlarged on. 

From this declaration made by our Saviour, we learn what ought 
to give the preference in Christian charity. The relation which men 
bear to Christ is the foundation of the love and honor due to them ; 
and the nearer this relation is, the greater love and honor are due to 
it. It were easy to show the title which these several degrees of 
charity have to their respective rewards : it is sufficient to instance 
the one which is most applicable to the present discourse, that of 
receiving a prophet in the name of a prophet. 

This charity is intitled to a prophet's reward ; and well it may ; 
for it is a charity which does a prophet's duty: by enabling him to 
do the work of his calling, we share it with him, and preach the 
gospel by the mouth which we feed. 

The work of the ministry is great, and requires our whole 
attendance ; and if to this be added the constant care of supporting 
ourselves and families against encroaching poverty, who would be 
sufficient for these things? Must not the ignorant want instruction, 
and the afflicted comfort, whilst the prophet is employed in the 
meaner cares of the world ? And must not such as set the Lord's 
prophets free from the world, and enable them to dedicate them- 
selves to his service, be properly said to labor with them in the work 
of the gospel ? And as they thus partake in the work, ought they not 
also to partake in the reward ? 

The properest way of exercising this charity is by allotting such a 
maintenance to the ministers of Christ, as may enable them to 
provide for themselves and those who depend on them. Next to its 
present wants and necessities, poverty has nothing more terrible in it 
than the fear of futurity ; nor is there a more distressing case than 
that which arises from the prospect of entailing want and misery 
on those for whom we are bound by the dearest ties of nature 
to provide. 

After a present maintenance therefore, the next degree of charity 
is to lighten this heavy burden ; that the ministers of Christ may with 
cheerfulness, and without interruption, attend to the service of the 
altar, seeing a way open for the support of their indigent families, 
when they, their present support, shall be called away. And this 
leads to the second consideration proposed ; viz. 

How truly Christian and excellent in its kind that charity is, 
which is the end and design of this annual solemnity. 

Its objects are the widows and orphans of those who have spent 
their lives in the service of the altar, and were found faithful. Con- 
sidered in themselves, they are not the meanest of Christ's disciples ; 
but to their own they add the prophet's claim to charity, who has left 
them nothing else to maintain them. 
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Were their poverty the effect of luxury of idleness, we might be 
ashamed to plead its cause in public : but its reasons are too well 
known ; and it is so far from being a reproach, that in some measure 
it is a glory: this point enlarged on. 

Some who subsist on the charity of this corporation are living 
witnesses of the faith and constancy of the English clergy to God 
and to their king : allusion made to the widows of the sequestered 
clergy. 

Never does Christ more truly suffer in his members, than when his 
members suffer for him ; nor can our acts of mercy ever more nearly 
approach him, than when we relieve those who endure affliction for 
his sake and that of the gospel. 

The worldly advantages pointed out, which would have accrued to 
these children, if their parents had been turned to the more profitable 
employments of the world : hence arguments are deduced for the 
support of the charity. 



DISCOURSE III. 

Preached before the Lord Mayor at St. Paul's Cathedral, 

Nov. 5, 171-2. 

LUKE, CHAP. tX. VERSES 54, 55. 

And v^en his disciples James and John saw this, they said. Lord, wilt 
thou that we oommand fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as Elias did? But he turned and rebuked them, and said. 
Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 

The provocation which the disciples had to call fire from heaven to 
consume the Samaritans, may be learned from Luke ix. 51 — 55. 
The hatred between the Jews and Samaritans, founded in religious 
controversy, was so great as to prevent all interchange of the common 
offices of humanity between them : see John iv. 9 and 20. This 
account is confirmed by Josephus, who also says that the animosity 
was occasioned by a contest concerning the holiness of their respective 
temples. St. Luke (ix. 51.) tells us that this journey of our Lord to 
Jerusalem was taken about the time of the Passover ; which may 
account for the conduct of the Samaritans, who, perceiving that the 
disciples were going to celebrate the feast at Jerusalem, as the true 
place of worship, sent them away unassisted. The disciples, calling 
to mind the story of Elias, address our Lord in the expectation of 
witnessing his vengeance, and are answered in the words of the 
text: these circumstances enlarged on, as being applicable to the 
case in question. It was hatred arising from a religious controversy 
that bred the treason of this day : and to all concerned in it the 
-words of our Lord in the text are applicable. The controversies 
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between us and the Romish church are too numerous to be con- 
sidered; but even supposing that church to have all the advantage 
which the parallel in the text can afford it, and ourselves to be 
obstinately mistaken in our religion, their cruel thirst after blood 
would still intitle them to the reproof of our Lord. Neither their 
zeal and love for Christ, nor their faith, had they enough to work 
miracles, could justify their practice of cruelty towards their fellow- 
creatures. The same faith had the disciples in the text; and yet we 
learn that their spirit was not right within them. A consideration of 
Christ's judgment in this case will better enable us to judge of that 
kind of spirit to which the treason of this day may be ascribed. It is 
to be considered how far this reason of our Lord's excludes all use of 
temporal punishment in matters of religion ; and, I. It will be 
shown that it holds in all cases with respect to church power : II. 
That the argument does not affect the civil magistrate's power, nor 
prevent his interposing in matters proper for his jurisdiction, however 
they may be pretended to be allied to religion: IIL What is said 
will be applied to the present occasion. — I. The wrath of the 
disciples arose from two accounts. The objects of it were Samaritans 
and apostates, who had inhumanly treated them and their master. 
As Scripture forbids us to plead personal injuries to justify per- 
secution, the weight of the argument lies on the honor of God and 
the difference of religion : this is answered by our Saviour, Luke ix. 
56. It is shown that, as the honor of God is best consulted by a 
compliance with his designs, and as our Lord has said that his design 
in coming into the world was not to destroy, but to save men's lives, 
we cannot offer a greater indignity to God than by making religion 
an instrument of destruction. This argument, which is that of 
Christ himself, reaches to all methods of propagating religion*whicfa 
are hurtful or injurious to men. As some punishments are calculated 
for the good of the offender, and consequently all will not come 
within this argument, it may still be pretended that there is room 
for the exercise of temporal punishments in the case of religion ; 
since they might be made to forward the salvation of men. This 
reason can signify nothing in the present case, unless the church be 
vested with the power of dispensing temporal punishments : it 
cannot create a power ; it can only direct the exercise of it where it 
is : those therefore who urge the conveniency of temporal punish- 
ments in matters of religion are answered by our Lord in the text. 
The kingdom of Christ is not of this world, nor is it to be erected or 
supported by any worldly power: see Matt. xxvi. 52. and John 
xviii. 36. The meaning and extent of Christ's argument, and how 
contrary it is to the spirit of Christianity to found its faith in tem- 
poral punishments, thus shown. Since Christ's kingdom is not of 
this world, the powers belonging to his kingdom cannot be of this 
world. If we take all spiritual power from the church, and derive 
its authority from the magistrate or the people, we exempt the con- 
sciences of men from a spiritual jurisdiction, to submit them to a 
temporal one; and thereby we become advocates of popery. The 
power of the magistrate in matters of religion has been by some too 
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much exalted, and by others too much depressed. — II. It is shown 
that the reason of the text does not prevent the civil magistrate from 
interposing with the sword in matters proper for its jurisdiction » 
however they may be pretended to be allied to religion. The 
principle on which the magistrate's power has been both unreasonably 
exalted and depressed is liberty of conscience ; or rather on the one 
side a liberty ^rom conscience, for which reason ail spiritual matters 
are disregarded, and the magistrate's will set up as the supreme 
law of conscience ; on the other side, the magistrate's power in all 
cases where conscience is concerned is taken away, and men are 
set at liberty to act as their consciences (however erroneously) 
direct them. The arguments drawn from the nature of Christ's 
kingdom against the use of temporal punishments are conclusive 
only as to the ministers of that kingdom, and cannot extend to 
the civil magistrate, whose business it is to consider men's actions 
with regard to public peace and order, and to punish such as 
disturb it, without respecting from what internal principle they 
flow. When men*s religion or conscience come to show them- 
selves in practice, they then fall under the cognisance of the 
civil power ; and if their principles are destructive of the civil go- 
vernment, they may be rooted out by the civil sword. On this 
principle many penal laws have been enacted in this kingdom against 
popery ; not on the weak supposition that no man's conscience ever 
led him to be a papist, but on the known truth, that a papist must 
always be an enemy to the constitution of this government; which 
has therefore a right to secure itself against his practices by the terror 
of temporal punishment, notwithstanding the pleas of conscience and 
religion : and this argument may be applied to all sects professing 
principles destructive of the legal constitution. It is only when 
difierence of opinion prodnces such acts as concerns the public peace, 
that it comes under the jurisdiction of the magistrate. Penal laws 
are not laws of the church, but of the state, and are enacted to pre- 
vent the growth either of principles or practices conceived to be 
dangerous. The subject's conscience cannot bind the magistrate's 
power from acting in its proper sphere : a thief might pretend that 
his conscience persuaded him that the goods of Christians were in 
common ; but this would not be a sufficient plea in a court of jus- 
tice ; and if so, it can be no general rule that conscience ought to be 
exempt from penal laws. The church has no right to impose penal 
laws on any account ; nor has the state in matters purely of a reli- 
gious nature : but if the controversy should breed convulsions that 
affect the civil government, it becomes the magistrate to drive con- 
science out of the state into its proper seat, the heart of man, whither 
his power neither can nor ought to pursue it. As on the one side 
the magistrate has no right to punish men for the errors of their con^- 
sciences, so neither is it his duty, when he calls a man to account for 
his actions, to inquire whether those actions were suggested by his 
conscience ; nor indeed could he arrive at the truth of these matters : 
but if the action tend to breed mischief in the state, the magistrate 
has a right to punish it without considering whether it be a religious 
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action or no. Disputes on this head would cease, if men would 
attend to the just consequences of their own principles; but they 
assert that, as the magistrate has nothing to do with conscience, he 
cannot punish men for acting according to their conscience ; that is, 
bis authority is suspended by the plea of conscience, in which case 
he must of necessity in the administration of justice enter into the 
examination of conscience. If the just consequences of the principle 
be attended to, the truth will be clear. As the magistrate has nothing 
to do with conscience, and has no right to punish the errors of it 
unless they affect the public good, so neither can the pleas of con- 
science supersede his authority in any case proper for his cognisance : 
this topic enlarged on and examples given. The limits of spiritual 
and civil power may be thus defined : the ministers of Christ not 
being of this world have no right to exercise power in it : the civil 
magistrate, as he is of this world, is not to be excluded from the 
affairs of it by any pretence of religion : pure religion cannot be 
injured by this, as it never interferes with the magistrate's right : 
those whose doctrines or practices are destructive of civil govern- 
ment, must answer to God for perverting religion, and to the magis- 
trate for disturbing the public. — III. What has been said applied to 
the present occasion. The only two things which the church of Rome 
can insist on are determined against them by the text. For, firstly, 
whatever religious differences there are between us, their means of 
conversion are unjustifiable: and, secondly, notwithstanding their 
pleas of religion, the civil power has a right to punish their practices, 
and did justly exercise that right in the case of this day. The great 
cruelty of the Catholics in their attempt of this day enlarged on : the 
mercy of God in turning their malice from us on their own heads : 
the memory of the event deservedly distinguished in the British 
calendar, &c. 

Nothing is to be more feared by an Englishman than the prevail- 
ing power of popery : to design its advancement is to design the ruin 
of the state, and the destruction of the church. It is shown that no 
interest is to be served by fomenting jealousies between the people 
and their rulers ; but that those who wish well to the succession will 
endeavor that there may be a mutual confidence and good opinion 
between the people and the princes of the blood, &c. A recommen- 
dation to men to enjoy the tranquillity of the reign, and to show their 
zeal for religion in dutiful behavior to their governors, and in mutual 
love and charity, rather than in disputes ; to let the purity of their 
religion be expressed in the innocence of their lives, that at the 
restoration of peace they may exemplify the words of the Psalmist, 
when mercy and truth shall meet together, &c. : above all, they are 
exhorted earnestly to pray for the good queen ; and that when she 
shall be called to everlasting glory and a better crown, God in his 
mercy would tenderly regard these kingdoms, and hide them under 
the shelter of his wings till the danger be overpast. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 

Preached before the House of Commons at St. Margaret's, West- 
miDster, March 8, 171 4, being th<^ anniversary of Queen i\nne's 
accession to the throne, 

2 SAMUEL, CHAP. XXIII. VERSES 3. 4. 

The God of Israel ' said, the Rock of Israel spake to me, He that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God : and he shall be as 
the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, even a morning without 
clouds ; as the tender grass springing out of the earth by clear shining 
after rain. 

The words of the text are said to be the last of David, uttered by 
the Spirit of the Lord, whose word was in his tongue. In whatever 
light they may be considered, they show the true art of governing, 
by which a prince may render himself and his people happy. The 
words shown to be applicable to the state of the nation ; whence 
arise two considerations : I. The character of a good prince expressed 
in them : II. The great blessing which a just prince is to his people. 
— I. The nature of justice described, in the limited notion of the 
word, and in its more extended sense as measured by the fear of 
God; which makes princes to become true fathers of their people : 
this topic enlarged on. This view carried through the particulars of 
government; whence the happy influence of such a religious prin- 
ciple is discovered. Character of the queen delineated ; and the 
principle just laid down applied to her executive government. — 
II. The great blessing which arises to his people from a just prince. 
It is shown, first, that good laws, duly executed, are as much the 
happiness of the people as they are the support of the crown : 
secondly, how the very example of such a ruler has a natural ten- 
dency to promote the peace and welfare of the kingdom ; and how 
the virtue which shines from the throne, warms the hearts of all below 
it : lastly, that the blessing and protection of Heaven attend the 
government of a just prince; and that as kings are the immediate 
ministers of God, so are they his immediate care. The virtues of the 
queen shown to deserve well this divine protection ; and that if the 
state may rejoice in the care taken of it by its monarch, the church 
has an equal right to boast of her regard. Her excellent con- 
duct considered, when the prospect of the church was dark and 
gloomy ; when some who wore its honors, forsook its cause ; when 
others silently lamented its condition, and the fears of popery sur- 
rounded it. Transition to the glories and triumphs of the queen's 
reign ; her piety and compassion towards her conquered foes ; and 
the noble end of her great victories in peace restored to harassed 
nations. Exhortation to her subjects to complete her happiness by 
uniting in love and mutual confidence, and by burying in oblivion 
those animosities which threaten Uie peace of our Israel. Allusion 
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to the queen*s sickness, and to the general grief which pervaded the 
nation on that account. Praise to God for dispelling those fears. 
Her desire of life arising from a love of her country : her concern 
for the good of posterity shown by providing for the future peace 
and happiness of these kingdoms, in the settlement of the crown on 
the ILLUSTRIOUS HOUSE OF HANOVER: a blessing for which the 
nation can never be sufficiently thankful. Concluding remarks. 



DISCOURSE V. 
Preached at the Temple Church, Nov. 20, 1716. 

ACTS, CHAP. Vir. VERSE 25. 

For he supposed his brethren would have understood how that God by 
his hand would deliver them ; but they understood not. 

The text is part of the dying speech of St. Stephen, deliTered to 
the high priest and the people just before he was offered up a glo- 
rious sacrifice for the truth of the gospel. The design of it was to 
set before the people of Israel the history of their redemption from 
slavery and idolatry, and excite them to attend to the present offers 
of peace through Jesus Christ, by showing them the fatal mistakes 
they had often made in despising or abusing former mercies : their 
conduct to Moses in this point enlarged on. 

To draw parallels' between the histories in Scripture and those of 
our own times, is a slippery subject, in which there is a danger of 
missing Scriptural doctrines, and publishing our own partial senti- 
ments, under cover of that divine book which was given to amend 
them. The subject of this discourse therefore is confined to such 
observations and such applications of them, as naturally arise from 
the text and our own circumstances. 

First, then, we may observe from the text that Moses, though 
raised by God in a wonderful manner to be the deliverer of his 
people, yet fell under great discouragements from his countrymen, 
for whose sake he was raised up : this topic enlarged on. Notwith- 
standing however this blindness of the people, the murderer, as they 
called him, was ordained by God to be their prince and deliverer ; 
and they were at last happily convinced of their mistake, by 
receiving at his hand the blessings promised to their forefathers. 

Secondly, we may learn what confidence and trust we ought to 
place in God for the deliverance of his church and true religion, 
notwithstanding the hopeless prospects which arise from human 
affairs : this point enlarged on. If ever hopes are justifiable, they 
are when the honor of God and the truth of religion is concerned : 
the people of Israel had as little to boast of on their own behalf as 
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other nations ; but they were chosen by God to bear his name, to be 
witnesses of his truth in the dark ages of the world, to prepare the 
way for the coming of their great master ; and though they were 
often afflicted, yet they were as often restored, until they were at 
last utterly rejected, for denying that great prophet for whose sake 
they had been so long and so often preserved. 

Application of these observations to the people of this nation. 
Since the beginning of the Reformation in this kingdom, there never 
was so fair a prospect of a firm establishment of the protestant reli- 
gion as at the present time ; yet the people seem never to have had 
less sense of it : their deliverance is near, but they understand it 
not : this topic enlarged on. Allusion made to the various arts 
played ojBT by the church of Rome, to prevent the foundation of this 
establishment. A succinct account given of the progress of the Re- 
formation in this country, from its first step in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, to the accession of George the First ; in which the dan- 
gers it has run, with the various arts and designs of the papists, are 
clearly pointed out : whence we may learn wherein our true interest 
consists. Fas est et ab hoste doceri : if we cannot judge for our- 
selves, let us learn of our enemies to know wherein to place our 
security. The two greatest efforts made by popery to bring ruin on 
this church and nation with force and violence, were one at this 
time, the other in King James's reign ; and their great provocation 
was, to see a succession of protestant princes likely to be established 
among us. And as this is their fear, so is it our security. If we 
consider the circumstances of times past, and the doubtful condition 
in which we have often been, when our happiness has depended on 
one single life, we shall have reason to think that Providence has at 
this time both wisely and mercifully provided for our safety. 

It is an easier matter to kindle the fires of popery and persecution, 
than it would be to extinguish them. Should the wishes of some take 
place, and a popish prince prevail over us, where will they next go 
for protection ? What prince or family in Europe is left to which 
they may apply for succor? If tl^erefore we have any sense of 
loyalty, any concern for our religion, our country, and ourselves, let 
us show it by a cheerful and steady obedience to the prince whom 
God has set over us. 

With regard to the second observation, that notwithstanding the 
hopeless prospect of human affairs, the text ajBTords grounds for 
dependence on God, this may well be spared ; the application being 
made to our hands. God's care over us has already appeared, and 
we are likely to be saved^ whether we desire it or no. Concluding 
exhortation. 
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DISCOURSE VI. 

Preached before the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, at St. Mary- le- Bow, Feb. 17, 1715. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. IV, VERSE 17, 

From that time Jesns began to preach, and to say, Repent: for the 

kingdom of heaven is at band. 

The occasion of this meeting naturally suggests to our thoughts a 
consideration of the encouragements and the difficulties which attend 
the undertaicing, as well as of the methods proper to be observed for 
attaining to so desirable an end. This however is declined ; and 
instead of it, a view is taken of the gospel ; on what foot it first set 
out in the world ; and what it had to recommend it to the reason of 
mankind, abstracted from those signs and wonders which were 
wrought by God for its confirmation. 

The first doctrine which our Lord taught was that of repentance, 
as necessary to qualify men for the kingdom of Heaven. Repent^ 
for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand. What is to be understood by 
this expression may be learned from Mark i. 14, 15. Whatever we 
understand by the kingdom of Heaven, it is plain that the reason why 
it was said to be at hand, was because the time was fulfilled for the 
publishing the gospel to all the world, and that the exhortation of the 
text agrees with that in St. Mark, Repent ye, and believe the gospel: 
whence it is evident that repentance was inculcated, as necessary to 
prepare us for receiving the gospel of Christ. The same appears also 
from the preaching of John the Baptist. So also did the Apostles 
teach repentance as the first necessary step : this fully shown by 
examples. Before the consequences which arise from this state of 
the case are stated, a few observations are made to clear the way for 
what is to follow. We may observe then, that repentance was the 
vm-y first thing insisted on, wherever the gospel was published ; 
before any new law was promulged, or even mentioned. Secoodlv, 
The gospel was ushered in by the doctrine of repentance, not only 
when it was delivered to the Jews, but also when it was proclaimed 
to the Gentile world : therefore the repentance taught did not regard 
any particular institution, but that general law of nature to which 
every man owed obedience in virtue of the reason and understanding 
with which God had endowed him. Thirdly, True repentance 
requires change of mind, and leads to a reformation of manners, 
with due obedience, for the future, to that law of righteousness 
against which the offence was committed ; for where the obligation 
to any law ceases, there can be no call to repentance for disobe- 
dience : this doctrine shown to be that of Scripture. 

The consequences now shown, which seem to be the natural result 
of this method, made use of in the publication of the gospel : the first 
of which is, that the religion of the gospel is the true original religion 
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t[>f reasoo and nature. It is so in part ; it is all that and more. Re* 
pentance was necessary; but it was not all; it was the first step 
towards Christian perfection : see Heb. vi. i. 

This will appear by considering the nature of that repentance 
which our Lord, and those who came after him, preached to the 
world : repentance supposes a transgression, and transgression sup- 
poses a law ; for, as the Apostle argues, where there u no law, there 
is H9 transgreuion : and since repentance consists in a change of 
mindy in rectifying what was before amiss, and in fulfilling that obe- 
dience which was before wanting, it is evident that to repent of the 
violation of any law is to return to the obedience of it. The question 
then is, against what law those offences were committed, the repent- 
ance for which was so necessary, that without it there was no admis- 
sion into the gospel. At the time of its publication there were many 
forms and institutions of religion in the world ; but as these differed 
much from each other, they could not be the ground of that repent- 
ance, which, being generally taught, must respect some general law, 
which relates alike to all : and this can be no other than that which 
the Apostle has described in Rom. ii. 14, 15. However the light of 
reason and nature was darkened and obscured by ignorance and 
superstition, yet some remains of it were in all places to be found ; 
and the general principles of religion were so riveted in human 
nature, that she could not but start at any thing which directly con- 
tradicted them : thus atheism was as detested a crime in the heathen 
as in the Christian world ; and some were even thought worthy of 
death for so unnatural an opinion : this point enlarged on ; whence it 
appears that the gospel was a republication of the law of nature, 
and its precepts declaratory of that original religion which was as old 
as the creation. 

That this must certainly be the case, will appear by considering 
the nature of the thing in itself. The notions of good and evil are 
eternally and unalterably the same ; which notions are the rules and 
measures of all moral actions, and are consequently necessary and 
constituent parts of religion ; and therefore if the religion of nature 
was in its primitive state pure and uncorrupt, (which no one can well 
deny,) though there was sufficient reason for a republication of it, 
because of the great ignorance and superstition prevalent in the 
world, yet there could be none for any alteration of it. The duties 
of religion, considered as a rule of action, flow from the relation we 
bear to God and to each other ; and religion must ever be the same 
as long as these relations continue unaltered. 

That the case is so might be shown from the particular laws of the 
gospel, and their dependence on the maxims and principles of natural 
religion : this however would be too long a task. We may be con- 
tent with one general proof, which reaches to every part of the 
Christian doctrine,. and yet will not lead us beyond the bounds pre- 
scribed. Our Saviour in the 5th chapter of St. Matthew tells us, 
that he came not to destroy the law and the prophets, hut to fulfil 
them. What his meaning was, he sufficiently explained in the fol- 
lowing part of his sermon on the mount ; in which, laying down first 

PART II. p 
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the old lawy be showed hi every instance what the true perfection of 
that virtue consisted of, which the law required : this point enlarged 
on. Since then it appears that the religion of the gospel is the true 
original religion of reason and nature, the second thing to be observed 
is, that it has, as such, a claim to be received independent of those 
miracles which were wrought for its confirmation. 

This consequence will be admitted by all who allow the force and 
obligation of natural religion, and can be denied by none who know 
or understand themselves. The principles of religion are interwoven 
in the very frame of our minds ; and we may as well run from our- 
selves, as from the sense of the obligations we are under : this point 
enlarged on. 

But some one may perhaps ask, why 'he may not teach the religion 
of the gospel to the heathen, as well in his own name as in the name 
of Christ ; since, being the very religion of reason, it wants no name 
to support it ? To this we may reply, that if the heathen are such 
masters of reason as to want no teaching, the question is impertinent; 
and if they do want instruction, there is no comparison between the 
masters. 

The truth is, that all the essentials of true religion are contained in 
that part of the gospel of which so much has been said ; but how this 
religion came to need renewal by a special commission from heaven, 
how nature came to want that new light and additional assistance of 
the Holy Spirit which the gospel has given and promised, is a mat- 
ter of another consideration ; opening to us a new view, to see the 
reasonableness and necessity of the doctrines peculiar to Christianity ; 
which, though not different, are yet distinct from the principles of 
reason and nature. 

Had man continued in the purity of his first religion, he had wanted 
no second ; the doctrine of nature had led him to the enjoyment of the 
glorious hopes of life and immortality to which he was born. But 
when he fell under the power of sin, he grew both blind and impo- 
tent, bad but little knowlege left to find his duty, and still less his 
ability to perform it : this point enlarged on. 

The Son of God came into the world not merely to restore the 
religion of nature, but to adapt it to the state and condition of man ; 
to supply the defects, not of religion, which continued in its first purity 
and perfection, but of human nature, which was fallen from the 
original dignity of the creation. If death came in as the penalty of 
disobedience to the law of nature, it was an evil for which natural 
religion could afford no remedy ; since no law provides a remedy 
against its own penalties : and though the world retained some 
notion of a future state, yet its hopes seemed to be rather the remains 
of that first state in which nature had the full prospect of life before 
her, and which subsisted when the blessing itself was forfeited, than 
any just assurance of a future life, to be purchased by virtue and 
obedience. To repair this breach, and to settle religion once more 
on the sure foundation of the hopes and fears of eternity, our blessed 
Lord brought life and immortality to light again by the gospel, &c. 

But to what purpose was it to restore religion from the corruptions 
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of ignorance and superstition? to what end was this better hope 
brought in ? Since our first parents, who wanted not this hope or 
this knowlege, yet fell wretchedly from both by transgression, what 
security can we, their sons, still worse than they, promise ourselves 
from these advantages 7 It is we who are weak and degenerate, and 
who stand in need of restoration. Hence it is that our admission 
into the gospel is attended with a new birth unto righteousness ; 
hence it is that we are put under the conduct and direction of the 
Holy Spirit, who is always ready to comfort and support the faithful : 
this point enlarged on. 

It is true, the gospel has taught us things which by nature we 
could not know ; but they are all designed to confirm and strengthen 
our hope in God : it is true also, that some of its institutions are only 
necessary to supply us with spiritual strength to do our duty : these 
are the additions which it has made to natural religion ; and we may 
well forgive the injury. Our blessed Saviour saw that the hopes of 
nature were lost, and therefore he brought to light again life and 
immortality. 

These considerations may suggest to us what probable ground there 
is for success in our endeavors to spread the gospel of Christ in the 
dark corners of the world ; and what is the true method of proposing 
it to the uninstructed part of mankind. 



DISCOURSE VII, 



Preached before the House of Commons at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, June 7y 1716 ; being the day of public thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for suppressing the unnatural Rebellion. 

PSALM CXXII. VERSE 6. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : they shall prosper that love thee. 

Nothing places religion in a more disadvantageous point of view, 
than an opinion that the present peace and prosperity of the world is 
foreign to its ends and purposes. It is shown that a concern for the 
welfare of our country is not only a political but a religious virtue ; a 
care that becomes us not only as citizens, but as Christians; more 
particularly because religion is so connected with our civil rights, 
that there is no hope of saving it out of the ruins of our country. The 
psalm from which the text is taken turns wholly on two topics ; the 
temporal prosperity of Jerusalem considered as the head of the civil 
government, in which the happiness of the whole nation was con- 
cerned ; and as the seat of true religion, as God's own city, on whose 
peace depended the security of that religion : these points enlarged on. 
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From this great authority in the text two considerations are brought 
home to ourselves : I. What reason we have on both these accounts 
to bless God for our deliverance from the late rebellion. II. What 
obligations we are under, from the same motives, to use our own 
best endeavors in perpetuating the blessing of this deliverance. 

I. Some arguments there are which require rather a capacity of 
feeling than any great acuteness of judgment to apprehend them ; 
such as those drawn from a sense of pleasure or pain, from an expe* 
rience of the conveniences or inconveniences of life : this position 
applied to the case in question. Had men a proper sense of the 
miseries of times past, it would teach them what consequences they 
might expect from any successful attempt against the present esta* 
blishment, or what usage a protestant church would find, under the 
corruption and superstition of that of Rome. Reasons given for the 
exclusion of papists from the affairs of government. Historical 
account of the treatment which heretical princes have met with from 
the church of Rome. 

Conduct of those who had courage and plain dealing enough to 
refuse their assent to the Hanoverian succession, and thereby to 
forego civil advantages, contrasted with the guilt of those who, after 
having: bound themselves by solemn oaths and obligations, openly or 
secretly favored the rebellion. 

II. Our obligation to perpetuate our deliverance considered. This 
obligation is but the necessary consequence of the duty which we are 
now met to perform. Thanksgiving is little more than a solemn 
mockery, if we feel no value for the deliverance ; and in vain do we 
pray for God's assistance in any case, while we neglect the means of 
helping ourselves which he has put into our power. 

How much the preservation of the establishment depends on the 
success of public councils, every body knows : what private men can 
do, they best know : many are well qualified by station and abilities 
to promote the interest of their king and country ; and surely it is 
every man's duty to do whatever he thinks he lawfully may do, to 
serve these desirable ends. Unhappiness of the nation, from its 
being divided into factions, dilated on. Evils of this state described. 

Under such unfortunate circumstances there is more reason to wish 
for, than ground to expect, peace and unanimity at home. It is easy 
for a few designing men to till the people with unjust apprehensions 
of their rulers ; though his Majesty, in his wisdom and goodness, 
took at the very beginning the properest step to prevent this mischief, 
by declaring that he would always make the constitution in church 
and state the rule of his administration. Concluding exhortations and 
rules for quieting the angry spirit that is abroad, for suppressing false 
hopes, and allaying false fears. 
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DISCOURSE VIII. 

Preached before the Lord Mayor, &c. at St. Bride's, April 23, 17 17. 

ACTS, CHAP. XX. VERSE 36. 

I have showed yon all things, how that so laboring ye ought to support 
the weak ; and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, 
It is more blessed to give than to receiy.e. 

These words conclude the moyiug discourse of St. Paul to the 
elders of the church of Ephesus ; his last advice, and the best legacy 
that he could leave them. Two things he especially recommends ; 
the care of the church of God ; and provision to be made for the 
necessities of the poor and helpless : the former duty in verse 28. ; 
the latter in the words of the text. In speaking of the duty of cha-* 
rity^ in that restrained sense of the word in which it regards only the 
temporal wants of our brethren, there are three things proper to 
be considered : I. How far, and to whom, its obligations extend. 
II. The objects who are duly qualified to reoeive charity. III. What 
is the blessing and reward which attend on the faithful discharge of 
this duty. 

With regard to the first point, it is shown, by the Apostle's words 
and his example, that he calls on all indifferently, the elders and 
pastors of the church, as well as others, to labor, working with their 
hands ; and that he charges on their labor, not only the duty of pro<- 
viding for themselves and families, but also the care of supporting 
those among them who were indigent and necessitous : the measures, 
however, and proportions of charity not being determinate, but rela- 
tive to the condition of times and persons, varying and changing with 
them, it must be absurd to apply the rules of charity, found in the 
holy Scriptures, to ourselves and our own times, without making due 
allowance for the difference in our circumstances and theirs to whom 
the rules were first directed. Hence it becomes necessary to consider 
the state of the times and persons to which those rules have reference. 

The church of Christ at the first consisted almost wholly of the 
poor and indigent ; whence St. Paul chose rather to work for his 
bread with his own hands, than to make his ministry burdensome to 
the churches, though he always asserts his right to be supported by 
them in his function : nor were the learning and education of the first 
converts much better than their fortunes; even the rulers of the 
church being often taken from trades and mean employments, the 
Spirit of God wonderfully supplying all their defects : this point 
enlarged on. 

These circumstances of the first Christians considered, it is easy to 
justify the propriety of the Apostle's exhortation in the text : though 
it would scarcely be at this time a proper one. We must rather be 
exhorted to part with aometbing out of our abundance to relieve, the 
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necessities of the poor. Those however who are able to work, who 
are blessed with health and strength and vigor of limbs, are rich with 
respect to others who are incapable, through want of limbs, or by the 
weight of years, to assist themselves : when therefore bodily labor 
was the whole wealth of the ^church, there was a necessity that the 
strong should work to support the weak ; or the weak must have 
perished in their want and poverty. This shows the reason of such 
precepts, in which men are exhorted to part with something, even out 
of the little they can earn by the sweat of their brows. 

This also will help us to understand some other passages of Scrip- 
ture relating to the exercise of charity : examples given : hence also 
we may learn to answer the first inquiry, viz. how far the duty of 
charity extends. The Apostle brings all under it who are able to 
labor ; but this must be mitigated by the difference of circumstances 
between us and those whom he addressed. He pressed all to labor 
for the purpose of being charitable, because be had none to speak t<r 
but such as lived by their labor : but if he were now to address us, 
his exhortation would doubtlessly be directed to the rich and pros- 
perous : this point enlarged on : exhortation, founded on St. Paul's 
advice to the Corinthians, that they should lay by in store, the first 
day of every week, as God had prospered them. 

Second subject of inquiry, viz. who are duly qualified to receive 
chanty. 

/ have showed you all things, how that so laboring ye ought to sup» 
port the weak. By the weak here we must understand such as are 
not able to labor and work for their own living ; for since all who 
can labor are placed on one side and made debtors to charity, the 
weah, who are placed on the other side, and have a right to be sup- 
ported by charity, must be such as are not able to work or to provide 
for themselves in any honest calling. This case is fully determined 
by the Apostle in 2 Thess. iii. 10-12. The general rule therefore 
arising from these apostolical precepts, seems to be this : that such 
only are due objects of charity, who are, through sickness or other 
infirmity, rendered incapable of labor. Yet this rule, rigorously coli- 
strued, would be found inconsistent with reason and equity; for the 
man who is most able and willing to labor, may be the most pitiable 
and unexceptionable object of charity : this point enlarged on. 

But though the rule of charity must not be so restricted as to ex- 
clude all who can labor, it may seem reasonable perhaps so to limit 
it, as that all who can work, should work before they are intitled to 
assistance from others ; yet even to require this in all cases would be 
cruel and inhuman : for instance, if you saw a man fallen under great 
calamities, who had relieved thousands in the days of his own pros- 
perity, would you, when the hand of God was thus on him, turn 
aside from his affliction and say. Go, work for your living ? 

Since then there can hardly be any general rule fixed which will 
be equally applicable to all cases, it may be worth while to examine 
the reason and equity from which this duty flows, which may serve 
to direct us in it. 

Charity is a relative duty, and supposes the distinction of rich and 
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poor ; sioce without it there could be no reason assigned why any 
man should part with what he has to another who is already in as 
easy a condition as himself: the distinction of rich and poor supposes 
property, for if all things were in common, one man could hardly be 
richer than another : but then how unequally soever the good things 
of the world are divided, the wants and necessities of nature are 
shared in common ; and it cannot be supposed that God sent men 
into the world with such wants and cravings, merely to starve and 
perish under them : yet how shall their wants be supplied, who have 
nothing to supply them with ? Steal they must not : it remains 
therefore, that they must obtain the things they want from the pro- 
prietors of the world, in exchange for such services as they can per- 
form. But, it may be said, is this a sufficient source for their 
maintenance ? Will the rich so accept the services of the poor ? 
This would be a hard question, were there not an equal necessity on 
both sides ; had not Providence so ordered it that the rich can no * 
more live without the poor, than the poor without the rich : this topic 
enlarged on. 

It is agreeable then to reason and equity that the poor who have 
strength and ability to labor, should work for their living. It is 
next considered, how the duty of the rich stands with respect to this 
sort of poor. 

The right which all men have to maintenance and subsistence is a 
superior right to that of property ; for the great law of self-preser- 
vation is antecedent to all private laws and possessions whatever ; 
the consequence of which is, that in the last result the property of 
the rich is subject to the maintenance of the poor : this point enlarged 
on. As reasonable as this may seem, yet it is hard to tell every 
particular rich man what the measure of his duty is in this case, or 
now many poor he ought to employ : but the wisdom of Providence 
has in great measure superseded this difficulty ; for a rich man cannot 
enjoy his estate, or live answcrably to his condition, without creating 
a great deal of work for the support of the poor. 

Hence we may judge what real iniquity there is in the temper 
and practice of the penurious miser : that he denies to himself the 
comforts and enjoyments of life, is the least part of his crime ; for 
whilst he pinches himself, he starves the poor, and withdraws from 
the needy and industrious that maintenance which God has provided 
for them. 

Whenever this ordinary method of supporting the poor fails, the 
providing for them is a debt lying over the possessions of the rich ; 
for this is a necessary condition of that law which secures them in 
their property, by making it penal for the poor to dispossess them 
by violence. The reasonableness of our poor laws shown from hence. 

We see then how the duties arising from the distinction of rich and 
poor, stand on the ground of natural reason and equity. 

The gospel, though it has left men in possession of their ancient 
rights, yet has enlarged the duties of love and compassion ; has 
taught the rich to look on the poor not only as servants, but as 
brethren : this point enlarged on. 
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To speak of the duty strictly, charity must begin where the main- 
ten a nee of the poor fails; for whenever it becomes impossible for 
them to provide for themselves, it becomes the duty of others to 
provide for them. Now work being the maintenance of the poor, it 
is evident that, whenever this fails, they become objects of charity ; 
and this happens many ways : these enlarged on : the report read. 
Last thing proposed for consideration, viz. what is the blessing and 
reward attending on the faithful discharge of this duty : it i» more 
bletsed to give than to receive. 

First ; If we consider the different conditions into which men are 
divided, and their several duties; if we consider the obligation of 
the rich to assist the needy, and that of the poor to toil for a mean 
livelihood, we shall hare reason to bless God, who has placed us on 
the happier side, and thankfully to comply with the duty of our 
condition ; whence this comfort may be aclded to it, that it shall not 
be taken from us. 

Secondly ; In regard to present pleasure and satisfaction attending 
on works of charity, the giver has in all respects a better share than 
the receiver : this point enlarged on. 

Thirdly ; If we look beyond this present scene, the difference is 
still wider. There is no virtue in being relieved : a poor man is not 
a better man for the charity he receives ; it rather brings with it an 
increase of duty : it may happen that it may be a burden on his 
future account, and will be so if he misapplies it. But the giver has 
a better prospect before him : this enlarged on. 



DISCOURSE IX. 

The case of the Insolvent Debtors, and the charity due to them, 
considered. — Preached before the Lord Mayer, &c. at St. Bride *s, 
on Monday in Easter week, April 22, 1728. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. XVIII. VERSES 29, 30. 

And his fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and besought him, saying. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. And he would not ; 
but went and cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt. 

Whek we consider the various distresses under which many 
persons and families labor, and their utter inability to support them- 
selves under these evils, it is some alleviation to observe the diligence 
of Christian charity in finding proper methods for the comfort and 
support of such objects. 

This thought arises naturally from the basiness of the day. Series 
of observations made on the present assembly; on the manner in 
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which men oppress the poor and miserable ; particularly in the case 
to which the text refers ; that is, the hard-hearted cruelty exercised 
towards insolvent debtors. Consideration of what reason, conscience, 
and Christian charity require of us in this case. Observations on 
the words of our Saviour's parable in the text. 

First; Here is a debt supposed to be justly due. The poor man 
owed bis fellow-servant an hundred pence. 

Secondly; When the debt is demanded, he does not deny it or 
refuse to pay it, but desires forbearance only, till by his labor he 
could discharge it. 

Thirdly ; He asks even this as a favor, and with great submission. 
On the contrary, 

Fourthly ; The creditor with insolence and violence demands the 
debt; for which behavior he is called, ver. 32. Thou wicked ser- 
vant. 

Some of these circumstances seem to be' added, in order to aggra- 
vate the cruelty of this wicked servant; as the violence used on the 
6ne side, and the submission made on the other. And the case 
commonly falls out to be so. 

But the circumstances on which the reason of the case depends 
are principally two : First, That the debtor was not able to discharge 
the debt at the time of the demand : Secondly, That he was willing 
to do justice to his creditor, and to endeavor, by the best means in 
his power, to raise a sum which might answer the demand. Therefore 
where either of these circumstances are wanting, the reason of the 
case ceases, and together with it all pleas for compassion and for- 
bearance : this point enlarged on. 

Another circumstance, on which the judgment of our Saviour in 
this case depends, is, that there be a readiness and willingness in 
the debtor to do justice whenever he is able, and to use his best 
endeavors for that purpose : consequently all such debtors are out of 
this case who deny their just debts, or any part of them ; or who 
conceal their effects to defraud their creditors ; also such as live idly 
and profusely on the estate which ought to be applied to do justice 
to whom it is due. The reason of these exceptions given in each 
case. 

In these therefore, and others of the like nature, a good man may, 
and a wise man will, make use of the power which the law gives 
him for the security of his property. 

But when the circumstances mentioned in the text meet together ; 
when the debtor is chargeable with no fraud or fault, but is disabled 
by mere poverty from discharging his debts, to use the extremity of 
the law against such a man is not only cruel and inhuman, but 
contrary to the true meaning and design of the law : this point 
enlarged on. 

Is it then a general rule that the law can never with good con- 
science be executed against insolvent debtors? There may possibly 
be many exceptions ; but they must all be attended with this circum- 
stance, that there be a prospect of recovering the debt, though the 
debtor be insolvent : this point explained. 
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Some think that no severity is too great to be used against those 
wto have spent their estates riotously, to the injury of their creditor ; 
and indeed little is to be said in behalf of such persons. Yet still it 
is worth consideration, whether a man would choose to be judge and 
executioner in his own cause. 

But the case which is now principally in view, stands clear of 
these exceptions. Those unfortunate persons with whom the jails 
are crowded, are for the most part such as have neither money nor 
friends to assist them ; such as have fallen into poverty by misfor- 
tunes, by a decay of business, or perhaps by the numbers of a 
family which their utmost diligence could not support. Were they 
at liberty, they might be of use to themselves, to their poor families, 
and also to their creditors : this case enlarged on : the report read. 
Concluding observations. 



DISCOURSE X. 

Preached before the House of Lords at Westminster Abbey, 

Jan. 30, 1733. 

MARK, CHAP. III. VERSE 21. 
If a kingdom be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. 

Though the words of the text are read in the gospel, yet they 
have not their authority merely from thence ; since an appeal lies 
to common sense and experience for the truth contained in them. 

As observations of this kind depend on a great number of facts, 
so are there in the present case a great number to support it. We 
have examples of our own growth. 

The late unhappy times of Charles the First were attended with 
this peculiar felicity, that no foreign nation was at leisure to take 
advantage of our divisions. But though there was no such enemy 
to ruin us, yet ruined we were. Such is the malignity of intestine 
division ! 

When national quarrels grow extreme, and appear in arms, it is 
easy to foresee their sad consequences ; and whoever looks back 
with partial or impartial eye on the years of distress under which this 
country labored in the late times, will see enough to convince him 
how fatal a thing it is for a kingdom to be divided against itself : 
it will be therefore of little use to enlarge on this part of the 
argument. 

But there are other evils less discernible, which spring from the 
same bitter root, and naturally prepare a way for the greater mis* 
chiefs which follow. 
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National divisions are sometimes founded in material differences, 
sometimes owe their rise to accidents; but all divisions, bow different 
soever in their commencement, grow in tbeir progress to be much 
alike ; and there are evil effects which may generally be ascribed to 
them all, as the fruit they naturally produce. 

I. The zeal and warmth which attend public quarrels, are apt to 
get possession of men's minds and affections so far as to render them 
in great measure unable to form a right judgment of things and 
persons; and without this it is impossible for men to be of any 
service to their country ; since a foundation for public good can 
never be laid in a wrong judgment of things and persons : this topic 
fully treated. 

II. One great guard to virtue, and placed in the minds of men by 
the hand that formed them, is the sense of shame when, we do ill ; 
of the same kind^ and a twin of the same birth, is the pleasure 
arising from the praise of having done well : but to make these 
natural passions of any service to us, they must be kept true to their 
proper objects, good and evil ; and whenever the judgment is so 
corrupted as to lose sight of this difference, the love of praise and the 
fear of shame will become not merely useless, but mischievous and 
destructive ; which must be the case when a false standard is set up. 
This applied to a nation or kingdom divided against itself. 

III. When praise and reproaches are distributed with so little 
justice, it has another very ill effect in hardening men against 
reproach, even when they deserve it most : this point enlarged on. 

IV. It is a farther aggravation of this evil, to consider that such 
infamous conduct seldom fails of being successful; for when the 
malignity of intestine division is far spread, it becomes a shelter for 
all iniquity : party zeal usurps the place of Christian charity, and 
covers a multitude of sins : men then trust their hopes and fortunes 
to the merit of their zeal, and this seldom fails them ; for, 

y. As credit and reputation, the natural rewards of virtue, are 
perverted and misapplied by the blind spirit of division, so are the 
rewards which the public has provided and destined to the encourage- 
ment of true merit, diverted into a wrong channel : this point 
enlarged on. 

These are the steps by which division corrupts the manners and 
morality of a nation. And what hopes are there of seeing a people 
grow great and considerable, who have lost the sense of virtue and 
of shame ; who call evil good, and good evil ; and who are prepared 
to sacrifice their true interest and that of their country to their own 
and their leaders' resentment ? 

These general observations might be justified by numberless 
instances, drawn from the late times; but to do justice to the subject 
and the solemn occasion of the day, it is necessary to take one 
step into their history, and to view the works of division in its utmost 
rage. 

It is difficult to speak of any thing relating to the unhappy period 
which this day calls to mind, and truth can hardly be borne on 
either side ; yet testimony must be given against the unnatural and 
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barbarous treason, and the acts of violence which prepared the way 
for it ; a treason long since condemned by the public voice. 

The subject illustrated by some examples, which the history of the 
late times affords, and which reach to the full extent of the text, 
that a kingdom divided against itself cannot stand. 

To put a stop to innovations, correct abuses, and redress grievances 
by the known rules of Parliament, is the true and ancient method of 
preserving the constitution, and transmitting it safe to posterity ; but 
when this wholesome physic came to be administered by the spirit of 
faction and division, it was so intemperately given, that the remedy 
inflamed the distemper, and the unhappy contest which began about 
the rights of the king and the liberties of the people ended in the 
destruction of both. 

The contest about civil rights was rendered exceedingly hot and 
fierce, by having all the disputes and quarrels in religious matters, 
under which the nation had long suffered, incorporated with it: thus 
conscience was called in to animate and inflame the popular resent- 
ments : the eflfect was soon felt, for the church of England fell the 
first sacrifice. 

The bishops of those days were generally inclined to save and 
support the crown ; the consequence thence drawn was, that 
episcopacy itself was an usurpation ; and the bishops were ex- 
cluded, not only from the House of Parliament, but from their 
churches also. 

But why mention this, when so much more fatal a blow was given 
to the liberties and constitution of England, by the House of Lords 
itself being declared useless, and the peerage excluded from a share 
in the legislature ? 

The nobility were not free from the infection of those times ; and 
yet to their honor be it remembered, that the execrable fact of this 
day could not be carried into execution so long as the peerage of 
England had any influence in the government : when once they were 
removed, the crown and the head of him that wore it fell together. 

It is said that very few persons comparatively were wicked and 
bold enough to dip their hands in royal blood. But then, how fatal 
to kingdoms is the spirit of faction and division, which could in the 
course of a few years throw all the powers of the kingdom into the 
hands of a few desperate men, and enable them to trample on the 
heads of princes, the honors of the nobility, and the liberties of the 
people f 

Could these acts of violence, and the causes which produced them, 
be sufl^ered to lie quiet in history, as so many beacons, we might be 
wiser and better for the calamities of our fathers ; but if we permit 
their passions and resentments to descend on us; if we keep alive 
old quarrels by mutual invectives, what else are we doing but nursing 
up the embers of that fire which once consumed these kingdoms? 

The application of what has been said is so natural and obvious, 
that were it pardonable to omit it on this occasion, it would not be 
mentioned. 

There is no pleasure in viewing the follies and distractions of 
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former times ; nor is there any advantage, unless it be that We fnay 
grow better and wiser by the examples which history sets before us. 
In the present case we have the experience, which cost the nation 
dear, to warn both rulers and subjects how carefully they should 
avoid all occasions of division. The true way to act is, for each side 
to maintain its own rights without encroaching on those of the other ; 
for the constitution must suffer whenever the rights of the crown, or 
the liberties of the people, are invaded : this point enlarged on. 
Concluding observations. 



DISCOURSE XI. 



The nature and extent of charity. — Preached at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, before the Trustees of the Infirmary in James Street, 
April 26, 1735. 

LUKE, CHAP. X. VERSES 36, 37. 

Which now of these three, thinkestthon, was neighbor unto him that fell 
among thieves ? And he said, He that showed mercy on him. Then 
said Jesns unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

The case of the good Samaritan was not principally intended to 
show the necessity of works of mercy, &c. : these have their founda- 
tion in, and are recommended by, the law of nature ; but to remove 
various pretences or prejudices was the direct object of our Lord in 
stating this case: and he was led to this by the inquirer, who 
admitted the love of our neighbor to be a fundamental duty, though 
he sought after limitations and restrictions on the practice of it : this 
point enlarged on. The parable itself is so well known, that it is 
sufficient to mention the mere circumstances of it. 

Taking the direction of our Saviour, as it stands explained by these 
circumstances, it will lead us to the following considerations : I. The 
nature and extent of charity : II. the value of the excuses which 
men often make for the neglect of it : III. The excellency of that 
particular charity which has given occasion to this day's meeting. 
First ; as was before observed, our Saviour*s intention was not prin- 
cipally to show the necessity of charitable works, or to recommend 
one of them above the rest. In stating a case, however, it was 
necessary to instance some sort of charitable work ; but the conclu- 
sion. Go and do thou likewise, is not confined to that kind of work 
only, but is intended to show us who are our neighbors in regard to 
works of merqy in every kind. The works of mercy are as various 
as its objects, and all who are miserable are objects of pity ; nor can 
any reason be assigned for excluding such from our compassion, if we 
consider ourselves merely in the light of reasonable creatures : this 
topic enlarged on. 
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Aad as the case stands on the ground of reason and the natural 
sentiments of men, so likewise have the precepts of the gospel bound 
these duties on us in the same extent. 

Honor and reverence are due to those who deserve them ; but love 
is a debt due to all men, which can never be fully paid and 
exhausted. Therefore St. Paul commands that we render to every 
man his due, fear to whom fear, honor to whom honor is due : but 
when he speaks of love, he varies his style, and considers us in this 
respect as debtors to every man : owe no man any thing but to love 
one another. 

If we consider these laws as derived from the author of nature and 
of the gospel, we shall find that they proceeded from a love as 
universal as that which they enjoin ; the general good of mankind 
being provided for in them : this point enlarged on. 

The extent of this great duty of love and mercy having been 
considered, it will be easy, in the second place, to estimate by this 
measure the value of excuses often made for the neglect of it. 

To speak without confusion, it is necessary to distinguish between 
love as merely a sentiment or habit of the mind, and as coupled with 
a power and ability to exert itself in external acts of mercy : this 
subject considered. 

Where men are able to practise acts of love and generosity towards 
others in distress, there is often an unwillingness, and always an 
excuse to attend it. From what has been said of the duty in general, 
it is evident that to confine our charity to relations, acquaintance, 
&c., is inconsistent with the great reasons on which the duty itself is 
founded, and is therefore a breach of duty which cannot be justified : 
indeed it is that very pretence which our Saviour intended to exclude 
and condemn in the parable. But what shall we say to the personal 
merit of those who are objects of charity ? In the parable the 
person relieved was a stranger to his benefactor, known to him only 
by his misery and distress ; here therefore personal character had no 
influence in the charity. And to follow such an example we are 
exhorted in other places of the gospel. But as no man's ability 
to do good in any way is unlimited, it is commendable surely to 
seek for the properest objects of charity ; and in this consideration 
the virtue and innocence of the sufferer must be of great moment. 

There would perhaps be little reason to be very nice and curious in 
the choice of objects, were it not for the many frauds daily practised 
on well-disposed persons, since begging has become a trade, &c. 

Another great discouragement to charitably disposed persons, is the 
ill use which the poor often make of their benefactions : this point 
enlarged on. 

How to advise charitable persons to steer clear of these incon- 
veniences in their private benevolence, is difficult : perhaps it may 
be a good rule not to be too curious, or hard to be satisfied. But 
with respect to the great work of charity connected with the day, 
this stands free of all such difficulties. This shown ; first, from the 
nature of the charity itself; secondly, from the method in which it is 
conducted. Concluding exhortation. 
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DISCOURSE XII. 

Preached before the Society, corresponding with the Incorporated 
Society in Dublin, for promoting English Protestant Schools in 
Ireland, at St. Mary-le-Bow, March 1, 1738. 

DEUTERONOMY, CHAP. XXXII. VERSES 45, 46. 

And Moses made an end of speaking all these words to all Israel : and he 
said unto tbem, Set your hearts unto all the words which I testify 
among you this day, which ye shall command your children to observe 
to do, all the words of this law. 

This is the last piece of advice which Moses gave to the people 
of Israel; and as the last advice of dying friends makes a strong 
impression on the minds of the survivors, so is it natural for those who 
are leaving this world, to make the thing which they deem of the 
highest importance, the subject of their last advice. 

If the character and circumstances of Moses be considered, the 
advice of the text is no less interesting than it is to be expected : it 
aims at laying a solid foundation of happiness for that and all 
succeeding generations, by instructing the people how to perpetuate 
to their posterity the knowlege of God ana of his law, and to make 
him their constant friend and protector ; viz. by instilling into the 
minds of their children a sense of what God had done for them and 
their forefathers, and by forming them early to obedience. 

The Jews had a still greater reason for discharging this duty : they 
well knew that they were distinguished from the rest of the world by 
Providence for the sake of it. 

That the command of Moses lays an obligation on parents to use 
their authority with their children to bring them into subjection to 
the law of God, is put out of all doubt by the language of the text. 
But this precept had a larger and more extensive view, being given 
not merely as the advice of a preacher, but as the injunction of 
a great lawgiver. The education therefore of the children of a 
country may, and ought, in all wise governments, to be considered as 
a national concern. 

To judge of the methods which have been, or may be, applied to 
propagate or preserve religion in the world, we must consider the 
nature, capacities, and circumstances of men in general ; the influ- 
ences under which they act, and which of them may be properly 
made use of in the case in question. Religion being the service of a 
free agent, all external force is excluded as absolutely improper : 
instruction is the proper application to a reasonable mind ; and were 
men under no influence but that of reason, instruction would be the 
only proper application : but men are born with passions also that 
become turbulent; and therefore authority is wanted as well as 
instruction, to form the mind to virtue and religion. 
• Some persons object to this method oi propagating religion , and 
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think that all men should be left free to judge for themselves, 
without the prejudices of education being thrown into the scale 
on either side. It is no uncommon thing for men to pursue their 
speculations till they lose sight of nature ; whence they fall into 
notions contradictory to the experience of mankind, and impossible to 
be reduced to practice. If we look into the history of ages past, we 
shall find no instance of children brought up free from the impressions 
of custom and education ; the nature and condition of men con- 
sidered, it is impossible there ever should be : so that where parents 
do omit the instruction of their children, it is but leaving them 
to receive impressions from far worse hands. 

But as this objection, if there be any weight in it, directly 
impeaches the means ordained by Providence for perpetuating the 
great truths of religion both under the Jewish and Christian dispen- 
sations, it may be proper to consider farther, how it stands on the 
grounds of reason and human nature. 

Did men come into this world perfect, and equally perfect, as to 
all the faculties of the understanding, there might be some reason 
perhaps for saying, * leave them to judge for themselves.* But as the 
case is otherwise, and we arrive by slow degrees to the use of reason 
and the knowlege of things about us, nature directs that parents 
should teach their children, as they grow capable of learning, the 
things that are necessary to their well-being. 

The great force of custom and education, whether rightly applied 
or otherwise, could not be long unobserved in the world : as soon as 
it was observed, it became a strong call on the natural affection 
of parents to guard the tender minds of their children against wrong 
impressions, and to prevent evil habits. Without the exercise of this 
care in some degree, authority cannot be maintained on the part of 
parents, nor duty required on the part of children. If parents have 
nothing to teach, what have children to obey? 

When the ways of men grew corrupt, custom and education went 
over to the side of vice and superstition, and soon spread the follies of 
idolatry far and wide: these took such deep root, that human reason 
could not shake them, but was content for ages to wear the chains of 
blind superstition. Custom and education cannot be shut out of the 
case: influence they must and will have; and if they are not 
secured on the side of reason, they will soon grow to be tyrants over 
it ; and men will think and act as if they had none. 

So general and so strong is the force of custom and education, that 
the influence may be said to be natural to the mind of man ; and if 
so, it was doubtless intended by Providence to serve good purposes. 
That he intended it for this use, is manifest also from his making this 
use of it, and from his interposing to correct the abuses to which this 
natural influence waa but too liable through the passions and 
corruptions of men. 

Consideration of what provision was made at the beginning of 
things for propagating religion in the world. 

Consideration of what care was taken of religion at the restoration 
of the world after the deluge : to check the course of succeeding 
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every man in this kingdom, who has a concern either for the purity 
of the gospel, or the security of our government. 

The Reformation was very imperfectly carried on in that country ; 
so that the bulk of the people have ever been, and still are, papists : 
state of Ireland from this circumstance, as well as from the peculiar 
language of the people, which renders it difficult to enlighten thenr, 
considered. Uncomfortable state of the Protestant clergy there 
described : feeling exhortation addressed to all who may have it in 
their power to alleviate this state of things. Encouragement to do 
this, arising from a consideration of the prosperity and welfare of our 
own constitution. The present government and the protestant religion 
must stand or fall together : papists are by principle enemies to 
both ; and by the lowest computation they are in Ireland as five to 
two. Civil and military power indeed are in the hands of pro- 
testants ; and in times of peace perhaps they are able to preserve 
public tranquillity ; but in public commotions the strength oi popery 
has always been grievously experienced : this point enlarged on. 

What then shall we say to this state of the case ? Shall these 
numbers continue still to be our enemies? or shall we try to gain 
their affections, and make them friends to the government? Shall 
we allow them even to remain untaught, uncultivated, and therefore 
useless to themselves and to the world ? or shall we show them the 
arts of life and honest industry, teach them to be happy, and 
serviceable to themselves and to the public? There can be no 
doubt which part is to be chosen. Concluding observations. 



DISCOURSE XIIL 



Preached at St. Sepulchre's, May 21, 1719, at the anniversary 
meeting of the children educated in the charity school. 

II CORINTHIANS, CHAP. IX. VERSE 12. 

For the administration of this service not only supplietb the want of the 
saints, but is abundant also by many thanksgivings unto God. 

To take in the full sense of the Apostle on this subject, the 14th 
verse ought to be read together with the text. 

The occasion of these words explained : hence an inference is 
drawn, that it is not only lawful, but laudable, to make the natural 
passions and inclinations of men subservient to the cause of virtue 
and religion. These motives however must be kept in their proper 
place; we may recommend them, but they cannot make a duty : the 
ground of obedience lies deeper : this shown to be regard lor the 
honor of God, for the good of our brethren, and for our own happi- 
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tiBSs; which principles, tboagh considered distinct, are as it were 
united : nor must we imagine that they are peculiar to works of cha- 
rity, since they extend to all parts of our duty ; and from them all 
religion is derived. 

In treating therefore this subject, three considerations are pro- 
posed : I. How these principles inHuence religion in general : 
11. How plainly and evidently they lead us to works of charity and 
mercy : III. How effectually they conspire to recommend that good 
work which is the object of this neeting in the presence of God. 

First, tken: Man is a religious creature, in consequence of his 
being a rational one : our obligations to do right arise from the natu- 
ral powers with which we are endowed, to distinguish between right 
and wrong: this point enlarged on. When once a man has attained 
to the knowlege of God, and of the relation he bears to him, and feels 
the natural obligations from thence arising to love, honor, and obey 
his Maker; though other considerations may come in to incline him 
to his duty, yet none can add to his obligations ; since he already 
acts on the highest pnnciple which a rational mind is capable of 
entertaining. 

The second principle of duty, which is the love of our neighbor^ 
may be considered in two views; either as it results from the common 
relation which all men bear to God, or from the relation which men 
bear to each other. In the first view, to love our neighbor is pro- 
perly a religious act, and part of the duty which we owe to God, 
whose attributes must render it acceptable to him. But besides this, 
could we suppose men to forget God without forgetting themselves, 
and losing the reason which they are endowed with, the very light of 
reason, assisted by their natural faculty of distinguishing what is right 
and wrong, would oblige them to use each other with justice and with 
tenderness : this point enlarged on. 

Join these two considerations together, afid you see into the very 
source of all the obligations a man can be under to do good to his 
fellow-creatures. We can consider men only as they stand related 
to us, or as they and we stand equally related to God, our common 
father ; and under these views we may discover whatever we owe to 
man for his own sake, or for the sake of God who made him, and dis- 
cern the whole compass of our duty with respect to the second great 
branch of it, Thou shaU lave thy neighbor eu thyself. 

The third thing then is now considered, viz. the love of ourselves 
and our own happiness ; and how far this will and ought to influence 
our religious obedience. 

It is evident from the common and universal sense of mankind, 
that the desires of life and happiness are impressions which come from 
the Author of nature; and consequently that to follow these impres- 
sions, and act according to them, is agreeable to nature and to the 
will of God, the Author of them. It is reasonable for a man to be 
concerned for his own happiness, and consonant to the divine will ; 
and considering the strict union which God has made between our 
happiness and our duty, this principle will always be a powerful 009 
in matters of religion : this point enlarged on. 
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To judge rightly therefore of the motives on which men act in their 
religious concerns, we must judge of the nature of the happiness 
which they propose to themselves ; and as long as men seek after that 
which is natural and proper, and intended for them by God, so long 
they act on motives agreeable to his will. 

The happiness in which men are capable of having any share, or 
for which they have any desires, is either that which belongs to this 
world, or that which belongs to the world to come» That future 
rewards are proper incitements to virtue and religion, is plain from 
Scripture ; but these do not alter the nature of religion, or give to 
God a better title to our obedience than he had before: this point 
enlarged on. 

As to the happiness of this present life, we can as little question 
whether God intended men to be happy here, as whether he intends 
them to be so hereafter : the natural desires of men after this happi- 
ness, the necessary connexion between it aqd virtue, and the goodness 
of God towards his creatures, will not permit us to doubt it. Under 
the old law we find the promises of this life expressly made to reli- 
gious obedience by God himself: even under the gospel we are 
assured that godliness has the promises of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come. To encourage ourselves therefore in our duty 
with the hopes that God will reward us here with life, health, and 
prosperity, is no blemish to our religion, but rather an act of faith in 
God as Governor of the world. Our Saviour reckons but two heads 
of religion, the love of God, and the love of our neighbor; but the 
second of these plainly infers another, the love of ourselves, for we 
are to love our neighbor as ourselves : this point enlarged on. 

Second consideration ; How plainly and evidently these principles 
lead us to works of charity aud mercy. 

He that oppresseth the poor, reproacheth his Maker ; but he that 
honoreth him hath mercy on the poor. The poor are the creatures of 
God, not only as they are men, but also as they are poor men : the 
different orders and degrees of mankind are from the hand of God ; 
and to despise or oppress a man for being what God has thought fit 
to make him, is to reproach God. Besides, works of mercy redound 
to the honor of God, through the praises and thanksgivings of those 
who feel comfort and relief by them. Unexpected relief given to the 
indigent naturally creates in them a great sense of Providence ; it 
raises them to a thankful acknowlegement of his regard towards 
them, and disposes them to a religious dependence on him in the 
midst of all their distress. That the good and welfare of men are 
directly consulted by the charitable hand, is too plain to admit of a 
doubt ; hence it is to be lamented that so many impostures make 
good people distrustful, and thus bring difficulties on the deserving 
poor. We therefore can no otherwise answer this end of charity, 
the doing good to others, than by taking some care to place our cha- 
rity right, and to distinguish between the truly needful and the idle 
beggar. 

But, thirdly. By works of mercy and charity we make the best 
provision for our own present and future happiness. This may be 
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concluded from what has been already said ; for since such works 
have so plain a tendency to promote the honor of God, we cannot 
doubt but that he will reward such as take pleasure therein : add to 
this, the express promises of the gospel made to these works espe- 
cially, and we have all the security that can be desired or expected. 

The final retribution for this and every other work must be 
expected from the justice of God in the day of judgment, but this 
hinders not but that we may justly hope for part of our reward in 
this life : this point enlarged on. 

Last thing proposed, viz. To show how these considerations con- 
spire to recommend to us that good work which is the object of the 
present meeting. 

If to supply the temporal wants of the brethren be a work redound- 
ing to the honor of God, behold these numerous objects, all wearing 
the livery of charity, not as a badge of servitude to any earthly mas- 
ter, but as a token that they and their benefactors are equally ser- 
vants of God : nor are their present wants and necessities the only 
concern of this pious institution ; for a foundation is laid for the con- 
stant support of themselves and their families. 

But the supplying of the temporal wants of the poor is not the only 
nor the chief end of these institutions : they have another view, which 
more directly regards the honor and glory of God ; the instructing of 
youth in the principles of virtue and religion, teaching them to know 
God betimes, and the obedience due to him. To instruct undisci-^ 
plined youth in the principles of faith and obedience, what is it but 
to extend the dominion of God over his creatures, and to lay up in 
store for ourselves more than a conqueror's crown ? 

The argument has the same advantage with respect to the good of 
those who are the immediate objects of this charity : it has this in 
common with other charities, that it supplies the wants of the poor : 
it has this above many others, that it is a provision against future 
wants : but its chief glory is, that it is a provision not only for the 
present comforts of this life, but also for the happiness of that which 
is eternal. Lastly, As to the encouragers and supporters of this good 
work, God is their reward ; and they need not doubt but that the 
promises of the gospel shall be justified to them both in this life and 
in that which is to come. Conclusion. 
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DISCOURSE XIV. 

Preached October 6, 1745, on occasion of the Rebellion in Scotland. 

JUDGES, CHAP. II. VERSE 7. 

And the people serred the Lord all the days of Joshua, and aT! the days of 
the elders that oatKved Joshua, who had seea all the great works of the 
Lord that be did for Israel. 

Thus far all was well ; but tbe case quickly altered : no sooner 
were the men who had seen the works of the Lord gathered unt» their 
fatherg, but there arose another generation after them which knew 
not the Lordy &c. The effects of their departing from God their 
deliverer, are described at the 14th verse. 

This is the case of the Israelites. Would that it was a singular 
one, and that the rest of the people of God stood clear from the like 
imputation ! It is but a melancholy reflection to think that the mis- 
behavior here charged on the people of Israel, is almost a natural 
effect of the present degenerate and corrupt state of nature : thi» 
pointed out in the common affairs of life : but public blessings make 
still less impression on the minds of men : this point enlarged on. 

The mischief which such a temper of ingratitude produces in pri- 
vate and in public concerns, is very manifest ; but its effect in the 
affairs of this life, and among ourselves, is a light matter compared 
with its influence with regard to religious duties. 

The Gomnfton blessings of Previdence are received and enjoyed by 
multitudes who seldom or never think of the band that supplies their 
wants : the constant and regular supply of our necessities makes us 
imagine that we have a right to it by prescription, and have a pro- 
perty in it as children of the earth ; or that if any thing be owing to 
wisdom, it is to our own, in managing the ground and seasons to the 
best advantage : thus forgetting the Author of every good gift, and 
transferring to ourselves the honor which is due to him, we do, in the 
language of the prophet, sacrifice unto our netf and bum incense to 
our drag, &c. Hab. i. 16. 

But however these common blessings, which come to all without 
distinction, are neglected and overlooked, one would imagine thai 
signal deliverances would be had in perpetual remembrance, and 
transmitted with gratitude and reverence 4o posterity : yet the case 
is far otherwise. The history of the Jews, a people under the pecu- 
liar and visible government of Providence, is a series of rebellions 
and revolts against God, who had so often and so miraculously deli- 
vered them from the hands of their enemies. In their story the coun- 
sels of God with respect to them and to their neighbors are laid open : 
from their example we may learn to reckon with ourselves, and to 
know what to fear and what to hope from the justice and mercy of 
God : for the ways of Providence are unalterable, and the same 
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wisdom and justice that governed the Jews, i^overns all the people of 
the world : this topic enlarged on. Examples drawn from different 
nations. 

Final punishments, whereby nations are rooted out, are of use to us 
as warnings to flee from the wrath to come ; otherwise they can do 
us no service : for should we ever fall into so wretched a condition, 
who can deliver us from the hand of the living God ? But other 
judgments, how sharp soever they may be, are the effects of mercy, 
and intended for our correction : moreover the perverseness and cor- 
ruption of men's hearts justify the goodness and equity of God in the 
infliction of such punishments; and they must blame themselves for 
not attending to the gentler calls of Providence. 

Perhaps there may be no great occasion here to justify the ways of 
God towards the children of Israel ; ail are of one opinion; to con- 
demn their perverseness and ingratitude. But are we ourselves 
innocent from this ^reat offence ? 

Let us consider our own case ; and we have great reason to con- 
sider it, now the enemies of our religion and liberty appear with 
triumph in the land. The unhappy divisions in civil matters are 
passed over ; for our conduct towards God and his holy religion is 
the first and most interesting consideration. 

The special providence of God over the people of Israel was not 
the efiect of partiality, or a weak fondness for a particular set of men ; 
but the house of Abraham was called for the sake of true religion ; 
to preserve a knowlege of God in the world, &c. ; and as tkey were 
chosen for these great purposes, so whenever they acted contrary to 
them, they ceased to be the chosen people, and were treated as 
enemies and rebels. 

We are apt enough to boast of the purity of our reformed religion, 
and to flatter ourselves that we also are a peculiar people of God. 
And if we judge from our many deliverances, we have reason to 
acknowlege the care and protection of Heaven over us. But let us 
remember still that we too are chosen to profess and maintain the 
truth of God's holy gospel, and to bear our testimony against the 
corruptions which have prevailed over great part of the Christian 
world. If, instead of acting up to this, we grow careless and indif- 
ferent to our holy profession, we forfeit our title to God's protection, 
and must expect to be treated as enemies. 

Our present condition is attended with fears and apprehensions ; 
and if we look back and consider from whence we are fallen, we may 
see but too much reason to suspect that they are well founded. How 
has this nation been blessed with the light of the gospel I How won- 
derfully and how often has it been rescued from danger, when to 
human appearance there was no help at hand ! History of its suc- 
cesses, dangers, and deliverances, from the Reformation to the Res- 
toration. At that time the hearts of the people were turned as the 
heart of one man : nor was it in vain they sought the Lord ; for by a 
wonderful series of providential mercies he delivered them ; and 
we have seen for many years the crown on the head of protestant 
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princes, the natural guardians of the religion and liberties of this 
country. 

If we have made a right use of this last deliverance, let us fear no 
change ; for God will not forsake us till we forsake him* But the 
prospect before us, the dangers that draw near to us, call on us to 
act uprightly with ourselves, and not deceive our hearts by sup- 
posing that God will remember us, if we have forgotten him and his 
mercies. 

Our histories will always remind us of our great deliverances, and 
we cannot forget them ; nor did the Jews forget the wonders wrought 
in Egypt, and the redemption of their ancestors from captivity : but 
the charge against them is the same as that brought by St. Paul 
against the Gentiles ; when they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, &c. Do we stand clear of this charge ? Let every ftian recol- 
lect what he has heard, read, and seen, within the compass of a few 
years. State of the nation commented on : its infidelity and pro- 
faneness ; its neglect and violation of the Sabbath ; its proneness to 
theft and robbery ; its hatred of popery shown to be not so much a 
concern for the purity of the gospel, as fear of the powers of a popish 
church. In the mean time popery itself has been gaining ground in 
many places by the artful and unregarded insinuations of the adver- 
sary, and by applications of another kind, which do but little honor 
to the converts or converters ; since the price at which a man may 
sell his faith is become almost a known sum. 

We have but too exactly copied the Jews in their days of prospe-* 
rity : let us learn of them likewise in their adversity, and cry unto 
God for help against our enemies. 

And as in all the dispensations of Proyidence it is expected that 
we should make use of the means which God puts into our power for 
our own defence and safety, let us on this occasion, with cheerful- 
ness> and with the hearts of men who trust in God, be ready to 
employ our persons and fortunes in defence of our king and country, 
and of the happy constitution in church and state under which we 
live. Conclusion. 
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SUMMARIES OF DISCOURSES 



ON THE USE AND INTENT OF PROPHECY. 



DISCOURSE I. 



2 PETER, CHAP. 1. VERSE 19. 

We have also a more sure word of prophecy ; wherennto ye do well tliat 
ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts. 

Evident comparison in the text between the word of prophecy ^ 
and something before mentioned or intended. At the 16th verse the 
Apostle says, We have not followed cunningly devised fables, when 
we made hnown to you the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, And 
after thus disclaiming all art and deceit in setting forth the promises 
of the gospel, he declares on what evidence and authority he bad 
raised such expectations in them : but (we) were eye-witnesses of his 
majesty y &c. And this voice which came from heaven we heard ^ when 
we were with him in the holy mount. Immediately follow the words 
of the text, We have g.lso a more sure word of prophecy. 

We jsee then on what foundation the inference of a sceptical writer 
stands, who asserts that ** prophecy is a stronger argument than a 
miracle, which depends on external evidence and testimony." In^ 
terpreters differ much in expounding the passage, but all agree in 
rejecting this sense, which gives to prophecy a superiority over other 
evidence by which the truth of the gospel is confirmed. It is shown 
that the text, so interpreted, not only contradicts the general sense of 
mankind on this Subject, but is inconsistent with itself and many 
other places of Scripture. Consider, if any prophet can give greater 
proof of bis divine mission than the power of working miracles. 
When Gideon is called by the angel of the Lord to the deliverance 
of Israel, and a prophecy is delivered to encourage him, he demands 
a miraculous sign : such a one is given him, and he undertakes the 
work, to which he is again encouraged by two miracles wrought at 
his request. In this case was the word of prophecy more sure before 
the miracles than after ? If so, why was a sign desired ? and, when 
desired, why was it granted? Does God work miracles to humor 
men in their folly, or to confirm their faith ? A still higher instance 
adduced in the case of Moses. 
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But farther ; the comparison Iq the text is betweeu the wordofprO' 
pkectf and the immediate word of God ; accordingly St. Peter, by 
this interpreter^ is made in his own person to say, that the dark pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament were a surer evidence than the imme- 
diate voice of God. But let the account which St. Peter himself 
gives of this ward of prophecy be considered. He compares it to a 
light shinifig in a dark place; and distinguishes it from daylight^ 
and from that brightness which is ushered in by the day-star: it is 
but as the glimmering of a candle in a dark night seen at a distance, 
which, though it gives some direction, is nothing when compared to 
clear daylight. This is a choice account to give of the best evidence 
for that gospel which was to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory 
of the people of Israel, Ask St. Paul what state Christians are in, 
and he will tell you that the light of the glorious gospel of Christy 
who is the image of God, has shone unto them. Ask the Evangelists ; 
and ihey will answer that the day-spring from on high has visited us, 
&c. : this point enlarged on. 

But let us go one step farther, and we shall find that St. Peter in 
the text is so far from speaking of the wof*d of prophecy as of the best 
light or evidence to be had for the point in question, that he mani- 
festly speaks of it as not the best, but as a light to be attended to 
only till a better comes ; until the day dawn, and the day -star arise : 
this point enlarged on. 

Such reasons as these probably prevailed with interpreters to quit 
the apparent sense of this text ; but they are far from being agreed in 
the establishment of any other. The Greek expositors suppose that 
prophecy is now to Christians a more sure evidence than ever it was, 
having been verified and established by events ; which interpretation 
preserves the force of the comparison, but places it where St. Peter 
has not placed it : this shown. 

Others suppose that the comparative is here used in the sense of 
the positive, to denote the great certainty of the evidence ; but this 
introduces a new use of language into the text without sufficient 
authority. 

Others, preserving the natural signification of the words, and 
admitting the comparison, will not allow it to be absolute, but only 
relative, that is, to the opinions and prejudices of the Jews, to 
whom this epistle was directed : this shown not to be the Apostle's 
meaning. 

These are the most considerable expositions of the text : it appears 
that every interpreter has been sensible of the absurdity of setting up 
prophecy as superior to all other gospel evidence, and to avoid this 
difficulty, has been driven to seek out another meaning. Yet the 
words do certainly import that the evidence of prophecy is a surer 
evidence than that before mentioned; which was the Apostle's own 
testimony of the glory of Christ, which he had seen with his eyes ; 
and of the voice of God declaring Christ to be his beloved Son, of 
which St. Peter was an ear-witness on the mount. Yet we are not 
hence to conclude that prophecy is better than all other evidence of 
the mission of Christ and of the truth of the gospel ; since it is neither 
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of these to which the text refers. To clear this matter^ let us 
consider what the Apostle in tended to prove. 

The second epistle "of St. Peter was written to support the hopes 
and expectations which he had raised in his first. The Christians 
to whom this was written were in a state of severe trial and persecu- 
tion : (see ch. i. 0. ii. 12. iii. 16. iv. 4. 14. &c.) wherefore the 
Apostle administers suitable advice to them, and bids them account 
it a happiness that they were reproached for the name of Christ : 
(see ch. iv. 1, 13, 14.) He reminds them this was no strange event, 
but what they had reason to expect; as it had been foretold, &c. 
(see ch. iv. 12, 17. v. 0. Together with these admonitions he gives 
them assurance of a certain deliverance near at hand. He tells them 
that they were kept by the power of God, through faith, unto salva* 
tion, ready to be revealed : i. 5. He bids them have perfect hope and 
confidence in this deliverance (13.); and for the certainty of it he 
appeals to the ancient prophets, and the spirit of Christ in them, 
&c. (i. 11, 12.) The first scene, the sufferings of Christ, being over, 
(iv. 1.) his glory was ready to be revealed, which would bring to 
them exceeding joy, and to the ungodly, their persecutors, destruc- 
tion, (iv. 18, 18.) All these hopes were founded in this; that Christ 
had already received glory and power, and would return in that glory 
and power to save true believers. Now it is very probable that the 
persecuted Christians of those times looked daily for this deliverance ; 
but when one year after another passed, and no deliverance came ; 
when the scoffers began to mock them and ask, where is the promise 
of his coming? (2 £p. iii. 3, 4.) their hearts grew sick, and hope 
deferred became an additional grief ; filling them with fear lest they 
had believed in vain : whence many gave way, listened to corrupt 
teachers, ye///rofn their steadfastness, and, to avoid suffering, denied 
the Lord that bought them: (2 £p. iii. 17. 1.) 

In this state of things, after an interval of five or six years, the 
Apostle sends his second epistle ; and it answers in every point to 
this account. He endeavors, in the first chapter, to re-establish 
their hopes : in the second he notices the false teachers, and threatens 
them with swift destruction: in the third he considers the scoffers 
and their irreligious insult, entering into their argument, and show- 
ing, from what had already happened in the world, how perversely 
they reasoned about future things. He concludes with proper cau- 
tions to Christians respecting the times and seasons of God's judg- 
ments, and guards not only his own, but St. Paul's doctrine, on this 
article, viz. the coming of Christ, against the arguments of the un- 
learned and unstable. 

This then is the main point of the second epistle ; and St. Peter 
himself tells us that his intention in both his epistles was, to make 
them to whom they were sent, mindful of the words which were 
spoken before of the holy prophets; adding also, and of the com- 
mandments of us the Apostles of the Lord and Saviour : 2 Ep. iii. 
1, 2. This key will open this so much perplexed passage of Scrip- 
ture ; from which it is evident that the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the only point here in question ; and that not a 
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word relates to any other fact or doctrine of the gospel. To prore 
this point, the Apostle declares that he had himself been an eye- 
witness of his majesty and glory. But this evidence is not sufficient. 
What is there to proTe his future coming again in this power and 
glory ? There is a great presumption that he will so come, in that 
the Apostle saw him glorified, and God openly declared him to be 
his well-beloved S<m : but to assure us that he will indeed so come 
and use his power, it is said. We have a mare sure word of prophecy/. 
This interpretation is shown to be necessary to the Apostle's argu- 
ment, plainly enforced by the context, and to stand clear of all diffi- 
culties. The more sure word of prophecy here mentioned is shown 
to refer not only to the prophecies of the Old, b|it also to those 
of the New Testament. The above interpretation of the passage 
furnishes an answer to one objection, stated by the learned Grotius, 
against the authority of the epistle. 



DISCOURSE II. 

Consideration of the character which St. Peter gives to pro- 
phecy, and the degree of evidence we may reasonably expect from 
it ; which amounts to this, that the knowlege which God gives us of 
things future by means of prophecy, is but imperfect and obscure ; 
not to be compared with the clear knowlege that will attend on the 
manifestation of the things themselves. This proposition is confirmed 
by the authority of Scripture, and some useful observations on the 
nature and evidence of prophecy are suggested. 

If we look into the first epistle of St. Peter, we shall find that the 
ancient prophecies, of which he speaks in the text, and which he 
styles the more sure word of prophecy, were not apprehended or 
clearly understood by those inspired persons who delivered them: 
see ch. i. 11. To the same purpose our Saviour speaks. Matt. xiii. 
17- St. Paul also gives the like account of the gift of prophecy 
under the gospel dispensation, 1 Cor. xiii. 9-12. Now if the pro- 
phets and righteous men of the Old and New Testament knew only 
in part, and prophesied only in part, seeing but darkly as through a 
glass, it is most evident that others less qualified must have had but 
a confused and indistinct notion of things foretold. The prophet 
Daniel, after an extraordinary vision, adds, / heard, but I under' 
stood not : then said I, O my Lord, what shall be the end of these 
things ? And he said, Go thy way, Daniel; for the words are closed 
up and sealed till the time of the end. Our Saviour gave a similar 
answer to the Apostles, Acts i. 6, 7. These passages relate to such 
prophecies especially as seem to design the times and seasons of 
God's working ; the delay of which often brought the prophets and 
their predictions into contempt : see £zek. xii. 22. 27. The case is 
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Very much the same in regard to other prophecies : this point en- 
larged on and explained. 

Hence it appears that prophecy was never intended to be a very 
distinct evidence ; and St. Peter's meaning is shown, when he com- 
pares it to a light shining in a dark place, and makes this evidence 
so inferior to that which we are to receive when the fulness of time 
comes. 

But allowing this to be the case of prophecy at the time of deli- 
very, may we not expect to find the prophecy clear and distinct^ and 
exactly corresponding with the event, whenever it comes into exist- 
ence ? Consequently is it not absurd, after an event is come to pass, 
to apply any ancient prophecies to it, that do not clearly, to the eye 
of common sense, appear to belong to it ? 

These questions being admitted, another will be asked ; how 
comes it that many prophecies applied to our Saviour and his actions 
are still obscure, requiring learning and sagacity to show the con- 
nexion between them and events ? 

In answer to this it must be observed that the obscurity of pro- 
phecy does not arise from its being a relation or description of some- 
thing future ; since it is as easy to speak plainly of things future as 
of things past or present. It is not of the nature of prophecy there- 
fore to be obscure ; for if he who gives it thinks tit, it may be made 
as plain as history. On the other hand, a figurative and dark de- 
scription of any future event, will be figurative and dark still when 
the event happens : this exemplified from Isaiah xi. 6. So that the 
argument from prophecy for the truth of the gospel does not rest on 
this, that the event has necessarily limited and ascertained the parti- 
cular meaning of every prophecy ; but on this, that every prophecy 
has in a proper sense been completed by the coming of Christ. We 
must not expect conviction from every single prophecy applied to 
him : the evidence must arise from a view and comparison of all 
together. 

Prophecies are not all of one kind, or of equal clearness : the 
most literal of them relating to Christ were not always at the time of 
delivery the plainest ; for many of them, involving the most wonder- 
ful events, wanted not the veil or cover of figurative language ; for 
being plainly foretold, they could hardly, from the seeming incredi- 
bility of the things themselves, be admitted in their literal meaning. 
This instanced in the prophecy, a virgin shall concave a son. Also 
in the prophecies from which the resurrection of Christ is inferred. 

We may observe therefore, that the most literal prophecies have 
received the greatest confirmation and most light from the event; 
but no event can make a figurative expression to be a plain or a lite- 
ral one, nor restrain to one determinate sense what was originally 
capable of many. 

Thus much is said to show what sort of clearness and evidence we 
ought to expect from prophecies after their accomplishment ; and 
that we should not expect from such evidence more than it will 
yield, but be conteut with that light and direction which God has 
thought fit to bestow on us. 
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It is doubtless a mistake, to suppose that prophecy was intended 
solely or chiefly for their sakes in whose time the events predicted 
are to happen: this point enlarged on and explained. If we con- 
sider the use of prophecy, this will help us to conceive the degree of 
clearness which ought to attend it. Some people talk as if they 
thought the truth of some facts recorded in the gospel depended on 
the clearness of the prophecies relating to them ; and they seem to 
think that they are confuting the belief of our Saviour's resurrection, 
when they are trying to confound the prophecies which refer to it : 
but we must be in possession of the fact before we can form any 
argument from prophecy ; and therefore the truth of the resurrection, 
considered as a fact, is quite independent of the evidence or authority 
of prophecy. The part of unbelievers should be, to show from the 
prophets that Jesus was necessarily to rise from the dead ; and then 
to prove that in fact he never did rise : here would be a plain conse- 
quence ; but if they do not like this method, they ought to let the 
prophecies alone. 

There are many prophecies in the Old Testament relating to the 
Babylonish captivity, with the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
Temple, &c. Can it be supposed that these prophecies were intended 
to convince the people of the reality of the events when they should 
happen ? Was there any danger that they should imagine them- 
selves safe in their own country, when they were captives at Ba- 
bylon, unless they had the evidence of prophecy for their captivity ? 
This point enlarged on. 

But if it be the case that we must admit all the facts of the gospel 
to be true, before we can come at the evidence of prophecy, what 
occasion, it may be said, have we to inquire after prophecy at all ? 
Are not the many miracles wrought by Christ and his Apostles suffi- 
cient evidence to us of the truth of the gospel, without troubling our- 
selves to know whether and how these facts were foretold ? In 
answer to this it may be said that such facts, once admitted to be 
true, are a complete evidence of the divine authority of a revelation. 
Had we known no more of Christ than that he claimed to be 
attended to as a person sent by God, he needed no other credentials 
than those which he showed ; and it would have been impertinent to 
demand what prophet foretold his coming ? For in a like case, who 
foretold the coming of Moses ? His authority as a divine lawgiver 
stands on his miraculous works, and on the wonderful attestations 
given to him by God ; but not on prophecy, since there were no 
prophecies relating to him : and this shows that prophecy is not 
essential to the proof of a divine revelation. 

But the case of the. gospel differs from that of the law ; for though 
the law was not prophesied of, the gospel was : he who delivered the 
law was one of the first who prophesied of the gospel, and told the 
people so long beforehand, tkat God would raise a prophet like unto 
him, whom they must hear in all things. Of him also the succeeding 
prophets speak more fully. Now one of the characters which our 
Saviour constantly assumes and claims in the gospel is this, that he 
is the person spoken of by Moses and the prophets. This then is the 
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point to be tried on the evidence of prophecy ; viz. whether there be 
enough plain and clear in the prophecies to show us that Christ is 
the person foretold under the Old Testament. If there is, we are at 
the end of our inquiry, and want no farther help from prophecy, 
especially since we have seen the day dawn, and enjoyed the mar- 
vellous light of the gospel of God, 

We do not here take into consideration the great advantages that 
may be made of prophetical evidence for convincing unbelievers of 
the truth of the gospel : we are only considering how far the truth 
of the gospel necessarily depends on this kind of evidence. These 
are two very different inquiries : this point enlarged on. 



DISCOURSE III. 

To enable ourselves to judge of prophecy, we must inquire to 
what end it was given. It cannot be maintained that we have any 
right to the knowlege of things future ; we can make no demand oh 
the wisdom, or goodness, or justice of God for any degree of it ; 
whenever therefore we have any, we must ascribe it to some special 
reasons of Providence, which reasons alone can limit it : for if we 
have from prophecy so much light as fully answers the end of giving 
it, what reason can we have to complain for want of more ? We 
come therefore to the only proper consideration : what end did the 
wisdom of God propose by the ancient prophecies, and how has it 
been served by them ? What the writer understands by prophecy 
explained. 

It cannot be supposed that God has delivered prophecies only to 
satisfy curiosity, or afford amusement to the world : there must be 
some end intended worthy of the Author ; and what end can be con- 
ceived worthy of God, but the promotion of virtue and religion, and 
the general peace and happiness of mankind ? 

It is true, it may be said, that these things belong indeed to God ; 
but what has prophecy to do with them ? God can govern the world 
without letting us into his secrets; and as for virtue, religion, and 
our happiness, he has given us a plain law to walk by, in the result 
of that reason and knowlege with which he has endowed us. Pro- 
phecy can never contradict or overrule this light ; nor can we suppose 
that we came so imperfect from our Maker's hands as to be in constant 
want of an admonisher. 

We may allow the original state of human nature to be as perfect 
and complete as the objector can require. 

But what if the case be altered ? how will matters then stand ? 
Since man was created a moral agent, with freedom of will, it was 
possible for him to fall, and consequently, possibly he may have 
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fallen. Suppose this to be the case, and then say, from natural reli^ 
gion, what must such sinners do ? Repent, perhaps ; for it is agree* 
able to the goodness of God to accept repentance, and to restore 
offenders to his favor. The inefficacy of mere repentance fully shown. 
When you prove to sinners the excellency of natural religion, you 
only show them how justly they may expect to be punished for their 
iniquity ; a sad truth, which wants no such confirmation : whether 
God will ever pardon and restore them never can be learned from 
that source. 

Should God think fit to be reconciled to sinners, natural religion 
would again become the rule of their future trial and obedience ; but 
their hopes must flow from another spring ; from the promise of God 
alone, that is, from the word of prophecy ; for which reason prophecy 
must ever be an essential part of such a sinner's religion. And this 
reasoning agrees with the most ancient and authentic account of the 
beginning of prophecy in the world. 

During the time of man*s innocence there were frequent communi- 
cations between God and him, but not the least hint of any word of 
prophecy delivered to him : the hopes of natural religion were then 
alive and vigorous ; it wanted no other assistance, and therefore it 
bad no other. 

But when the case was altered by the fall of our first parents; 
when natural religion had no longer any sure hopes or comfort, but 
left them to the fearful expectation of God*s judgment, then came in 
the word of prophecy ; not in opposition to natural religion, but in 
support of it, and to convey new hopes to man. 

The prophecy then given, being the foundation of all that have 
been since, deserves particular consideration. 

Previous observations on the historical narration of the fall, show* 
ing that the commonly received interpretation is the true one. If we 
interpret the words of Moses with the same equity as we use towards 
any other ancient writer, this plain fact undeniably arises from the 
history, that man was tempted and disobeyed God, and forfeited all 
title to happiness and to life itself; that God judged him, and the 
deceiver likewise under the form of a serpent. No more than this is 
required for considering the prophecy beiore us, which is part of the 
sentence passed on the deceiver : I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed : it shall bruise thy 
bead, and thou shalt bruise his heel: Gen. iii. 15. 

Christian writers apply this to our blessed Saviour, emphatically 
styled here the seed of the womun, who came in the fulness of time to 
bruise the serpenfs head by destroying the works of the Devil, and 
restoring those who were held under the bondage of sin. Objections 
are made to this interpretation by those who look no farther than to 
the third chapter of Genesis. To understand it rightly, we must go 
back to that state and condition of things which was at the time of 
the delivery of this prophecy, and consider (if haply we may discover 
it) what God intended to discover, and what our first parents may be 
supposed to have understood by it. 

It is shown from that state of things, that the primary intention of 
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this prophecy must have been to comfort and support them under 
their awful and seirere judgment ; and that this was necessary to the 
state of the world, and of religion, which could not have been upheld 
without the communication o^ some such hopes. They must neces- 
sarily have understood the prophecy either according to the literal 
meaning of the words, or according to such as the whole transaction, 
of whkh they are a part, requires. The absurdity of understanding 
it in the literal sense pointed out. The meaning which all the ctr- 
camstances of the transaction indicated is next shovm. 

The application which we are to make of this instance considered. 
This prophecy was to our first parents very obscure ; it was but 
a light skining in a dark place ; and all they could conclude from it 
was, that thenr case was not desperate ; that some remedy and deli- 
verance would in time appear ; but when, or where, or by what 
means, they could not understand : yet if it was a foundation for 
religion and confidence in God, afler their fall, it fully answered the 
necessity of their case, and manifested to them all that God intended 
to make manifest. It is indeed obscure, but it is obscure in those 
points which God did not intend to explain at that time, and which 
were not necessary to be known. 

But if this prophecy was obscure to our first parents, how is it that 
we pretend to discover so much more, and to see in it Christ, the 
mystery of his birth, his sufferings, and his final triumph over the 
powers of darkness ? 

Known unto God are all his works from ike beginning ; and what- 
ever light he thought fit to give to our first parents, or to their chil- 
dren in after times, he must have always known the methods by which 
he would re^»re mankind ; and therefore all notices given by him of 
his intended salvation must correspond to the great event, whenever 
the fulness of time shall make it manifest. But no reason can be 
given why God shonkl at any time clearly open the secrets of his 
proyidence to men ; though there is a necessary reason to be given, 
why all such notices as he thinks fit to give should exacUy answer, 
in due time, to die completion of the great design. The argument 
from prophecy therefore is not to be formed thus. All the ancient 
prophecies have expresdiy pointed out and characterised Jesus 
Christ: but it must be formed in this manner: — All the notices 
which God gave to the fathers of his intended salvation are perfectly 
answered by the coming of Christ These methods tried on the pro- 
phecy before us. 

As this prophecy is the first, so it is the only considerable one in 
which we have any concern, from the creation to the days of Noah. 
What has been said therefore on tins occasion may be understood as 
an account of the first period of prophecy, under which its light was 
proportioDed to the wants and necessities of the world, and sufficient 
to maintain religion after the fall of man, by affording ground for 
trust in God : this topic enlarged on. 

The bringing in of prophecy was not the only change in the istate 
of religion occasiofiea by the fall. Sacrifice came in at the same 
time, as appeaxs by the course of the history ; and it is hardly possible 
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it should come in, especially at the time it did, any otherwise than 
on the authority of divine institution. It is the first act of religion 
mentioned in the sacred story to have been accepted by God : in 
later times, when the account of things grows clearer, it appears to 
be appointed by him as an expiation for sin. There is indeed no 
express declaration of the use of sacrifice in religion at its first 
appearance ; yet there does appear something in the account of 
Cain*s and Abers offering, which throws light on the matter : this 
subject considered ; the interpretation of which leads us to perceive 
that the true religion instituted by God has been one and the same 
from the fall of Adam, subsisting ever on the same principles of 
faith ; at first on only general and obscure hopes, which were gra* 
dually unfolded in every age, till the better days came, when God 
thought good to call us into the marvellous light of his gospel. 



DISCOURSE IV. 



We have seen the beginning of prophecy, with the measure of 
light and hope which it brought. The next inquiry is. By what 
degrees this promise was unfolded in succeeding ages. 

If we consider the first prophecy as the foundation of those hopes 
in which all the sons of Aaam have an interest, we shall not wonder 
to find that the administrations of Providence have had in all ages 
relation to it, and will have until its full accomplishment. 

One thing in this inquiry cannot easily be denied ; that if the 
ancient prophecies regarding mankind be divine oracles, there must 
be a consistency in the whole ; and however obscure some part of 
them may have been at first, or in succeeding ages, they must con- 
spire and centre in that great end which was always in the view of 
Providence. . Known unto God are all his works, &c. Acts xv. 18. 
Taking this prophecy then to contain God's purpose with regard to 
mankind, his administrations and succeeding declarations must be the 
be^t commentary on it. 

The account we have of the antediluvian world is very short, and 
conveys to us but little knowlege of religion, or of the hopes and 
expectations then entertained ; yet something there is to show that 
the curse of. the fall was remembered and felt ; and that those who 
preserved a sense of religion, had an expectation of being delivered 
from the curse ; which could only be grounded, as far as appears, on 
this prophecy. 

Noah was born in the eleventh century after the fall, when his 
father Lamech, by the spirit of prophecy, declared. The same shall 
comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, tbeeause of the 
ground which the Lord hath cursed: Gen. v. 19. 

This curious passage will throw some light on the condition of the 
world during this period. It is shown how we may fairly conclude 
from it : I. That the curse on the ground subsisted in all its rigor to 
the days of Lamech : II. That there was an expectation in his time^ 
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at least among those who had not forgotten God, of a deliverance 
from the curse of the fall : III. That the ancient expectation founded 
on the prophecy given at the fall, was not of an immediate and sud- 
den deliverance : IV. That the ancient expectation was not, that the 
world should be delivered all at once from the whole curse, but that 
the deliverance should be gradual ; to which notion St. Paul alludes, 
who tells us, Tke last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 

In consequence of this exposition of Lamech*s prediction, it must 
be maintained that the prophecy has been verified in the event ; that 
the earth has been restored from the curse of the fall, and now 
enjoys the effect of the blessing bestowed on Noah. Against this 
notion there will arise many prejudices. 

In the first place, the prophecy given at the fall has been usually 
appropriated to Jesus Christ, and to the deliverance we expect from 
him, by restoration to life and immortality. 

In answer to this the following observations are offered : I. That 
the curse of the fall manifestly consists of several parts. II. The 
f>rophecy given to support man under this curse mentions no kind of 
deliverance particularly, but conveys a general hope, which is limited 
to no one circumstance of it more than another. III. Should there 
appear reason for thinking that one part of the prophecy is fulfilled, 
and one part of the curse removed, this, far from weakening, will 
strengthen our hopes of seeing the whole removed in God's own time. 
IV. It ought to be no objection that this prophecy is supposed to 
point out more events or more persons than one, since this is analo- 
gous to other ancient prophecies. 

Another prejudice will arise from the common notion of the pre-> 
sent and past state of the earth. Instead of seeing any alteration for 
the better, according to Lamech's prophecy, men think they see a 
change for the worse in every age : their observations however show 
how inuch they themselves alter, but show nothing else. This 
prejudice has a great support from the ancient traditions of the 
golden age. But it is shown that this golden age may be, and 
ought to be, referred to times succeeding the flood, which times 
afforded ground enough for those ancient traditions, without sup- 
posing any such alterations in the state of the earth as are commonly 
imagined. These prejudices therefore being set aside, the truth of 
the case is examined by the best light now remaining. 

Three different interpretations of Lamech's prediction are re- 
futed: I. That Noah found out proper tools and instruments of 
husbandry : II. That he discovered the art of making wine : 
III. That Lamech had no view but to the circumstances of his own 
family, and only rejoiced to see a son born, who might in time assist 
him io cultivating the ground. 

The Jewish interpreters are generally agreed in expounding it as a 
deliverance from tne labor and toil of tillage, occasioned by the 
curse on the ground ; but the Scripture will be our best guide. 

Lamech foretels that his son Noah should comfort them concerning 
the fDorhs and toil of their hands, because of the ground which the 
Lord had cursed. When God informs Noah of his design to destroy 
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the world, he adds, But with thee I toiU esiMish mp ctn^enant, 
Laraech expected, in virtue of God's promise, a deliverance from the 
curse of the earth, and foresees that deliverance would come through 
his son : this poiot enlarged on. 

The flood being over, God declares, / will not ugain curse the 
ground ang more for num's mke. From which it appears, I* That 
the flood was the ei¥ect of that curse denounced against the earth 
for man's sake: II. That the old curse was fully executed and 
accomplished in the flood ; in consequence of which discharge a new 
blessing is immediately pronounced on the earth : see Gen. viii. 22. 
This is called a covenant between God and the earth, ix. 13. and a 
covenant with Noah and his seed, and with every living creature, &c 
ix. 6-10. And it is with respect to this covenant that the Psalmist 
breaks forth into admiration of God's goodness : Psalm xxxvi. 5, 6. 

When Adam was first formed and placed on the earth, he had 
several blessings and privileges conferred on him by God : these 
were forfeited by the fall. But what if we see these very blessings 
restored after the flood to Noah and his posterity I This fully shown 
from Gen. i. 26. compared with ix. 1., Gen. i. 26. with ix. 2., i* 19* 
with i%. 3., ]. 11. with viii. 22., i. 14. with viii. 22. 

It may perhaps be thought that we see but little efiect of this new 
blessing ; that the life of man is still labor and toil, and that he still 
eats the bsead of carefulness, &c. Such complaints however are but 
the effect of prejudice : men speak in this case as if they thought 
there were no thorns and thistles till after the fall. Yet for what 
employment do they suppose that man was made : For u little sleep^ 
a little slumber t and a little folding of the hands to deep ? Surely 
this was not the case : even in Paradise it was Adam's business to 
dress and keep the garden ; and this required some labor without 
doubt. After the fall labor increased, and continued very burden- 
some to the time of the flood ; and God*s promise of regular seasons 
after the flood seems to intimate that they were very irregular and 
confused before ; whidi circumstance will account for all the change 
we suppose. 

There are serious writers who think that the earth was much 
damaged and rendered less fertile by the flood* But this judgment 
ought to be grounded on the knowlege, not only of the present state 
of the earth, but also of its state before the flood : of this we know 
only that it was a very bad one, which is not enough to support us 
in judging that the present state is much worse. 

We meet with frequent allusions to this covenant with Noah in 
later times, and in later books of Scripture. The son of Sirach telb 
us Uiat an everlasting covenant (or the covenant of the age, bmOi^i 
aiuvos) was made with him, xliv. 18.: for Noah was the father of 
the age, and had the covenant of the age after the flood, as Christ 
was the fat^r, and brought in the new covenant of the sucoeediBg 
age. 

Jeremiah introduces GU>d appealing to his fldelity in the executiom 
of this first covenant, as a reason why he should be trusted for the 
performance of the second : xxxiii. 20. 21. 25. So idso Isaiah Itv. d. 
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The Ixvth Psalm too seems to be a comment on God's covenant with 
Noah : this illustrated. 

During the age of this covenant, the character by which God was 
known and applied to, was relative to this covenant and the blessings 
of it : see Job v. 8-10. ; Ps. cxlvii. 7-9. ; Jer. v. 24. Also Acts 
Xiv. 17. Our blessed Saviour likewise commends and extols the 
mercy of God in the works of this first covenant : He maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust : which words are a direct comment on the terms of 
Koah's covenant for fruitful seasons, which were to continue without 
being interrupted again for the sake of man's iniquity ; or as the texl 
itself expresses it, though the imagination of man's heart is evil from 
his youth: Gen. viii. 21. This point enlarged on. 

These allusions, and many more such, suppose a restoration of the 
earth after the flood, and a new blessing given to it in virtue of God's 
covenant; and without this supposition it is difficult to account for 
some passages in Scripture, which speak of the goodness of the earth, 
and the great plenty it affords. How comes it that this very earth, 
cursed with barrenness, and to be a nursery for thorns and thistles, 
is afterwards represented as Bowing with milk and honey, &c. ? 
Only by the curse of the fall being expiated at the flood. 

The state of prophecy after the flood is next considered ; and on 
what ground the religion of the new world subsisted. 

No new prophecy is given to Noah after the flood, nor to any of 
his children, till the call of Abraham ; the reason of which seems to 
be this : the power and sovereignty of God were so manifestly dis- 
played in the deluge, and made such strong impressions on the few 
persons then alive, and came so well attested to succeeding genera* 
tions, that religion wanted no other support. When idolatry and 
wickedness prevailed, the word of prophecy was renewed. 

It may seem surprising that God should say nothing to the rem- 
nant of mankind about the punishments and rewards of another life, 
but should make a new covenant with them relating merely to fruitful 
seasons, &c. All that can be said to this difficulty is, that a 
gradual working of Providence towards the restoration of mankind is 
apparent; that the temporal blessings were first restored, as an 
earnest and pledge of better things to follow : this point enlarged on ; 
and the law of Moses, which was founded on no other express 
promises and threats but temporal ones, referred to it. 

It is shown that, if men had hopes of future blessings before the 
flood, grounded on the prophecy consequent to the fall, the coming 
in of the flood could not destroy them, and the covenant of temporal 
blessings with Noah must greatly have confirmed them. 

That Noah had expectations of future deliverance from all the 
effects of the curse, and transmitted them to his posterity, seems 
evident from the peculiar blessing which he gave to Shem. Blessed, 
says he, be the God of Shem, &c. Gen. ix. 26, 27. Why the God 
of Shem, and not the God of Japhet, who was the elder, and equally 
];>ious towards his father, &c, ? This blessing farther commented oa 
to the end. 
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DtSCOURSE V. 

We are now adrancing to times of greater light ; to clearer vmi 
more distinct prophecies, and more nearly relating to God's great 
dispensation of mercy, manifested by the revelation of his Son. This 
period begins at the call of Abraham, and runs through the Law and 
the Prophets, ending where the gospel of Christ commences. It 
embraces a greater variety and number of {prophecies than can be 
comprised in these short discourses ; but it may be useful to point out 
the great and general design of Providence in them, &c. 

How soon the world after the deluge lost the knowlege of the true 
God, we cannot certainly know ; but this we know, that in Abra- 
ham's time idolatry had spread far and wide, and taken deep root 
even in the family of Shem. Hence it is highly probable that true 
religion would have entirely failed in the world, had not God visibly 
interposed to preserve such a sense of it as was necessary for the 
accomplishment of his great design to restore mankind. 

It may be said necessary to this end, for it is evident that it was 
not the intention of Providence in the call of Abraham, or in giving 
the law to Moses, to propagate or restore true religion among all 
nations of the old world : this point fully explained. These inter- 
positions were merely subservient to some other view. 

If we consider the whole world as lost to religion, estranged from 
God, and void of hope, and then suppose one family chosen to be 
delivered, merely for their own sakes, this gives so mean and partial 
a view of God, that no religion can subsist with it. 

But if the law of Moses was intended to be neither a general law 
for mankind, nor yet as a partial favor to the Jews only, what 
remains but that we must consider it as a method of Providence 
working towards the great end always in view ? as the opening of 
that scene which was to restore -mankind, and bring a blessing on all 
nations ? Accordingly we find this to be the case : when Abraham 
was called, he received assurance not only of peculiar temporal 
blessings to himself and his posterity, but also of a general blessing to 
be conveyed through him to all mankind : / will make oftkee, says 
God, a great nation^ and I will bless thee, &c. ; and then it immedi- 
ately follows, And in thee shall all families of the earth he blessed : 
Gen. xii. 2. It is of great importance, in the present question, to dis- 
tinguish rightly between these promises. Accordingly they are fully 
commented on and distinguished. The promise of temporal prospe- 
rity to Abraham and his posterity is sufficiently explained in the 
course of his story ; but this promise was derived from the temporal 
covenant established with Noah and his sons after the flood, in which 
other nations had a share as well as himself, and some of them, in 
some respects, a much greater. But if we look forward, we shall see 
the distinction between the several promises grow plain, when God 
renews the covenant, and limits the peculiar blessing of Abraham to 
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the son vrhicli should be boro of Sarah his wife. In the seventeenth 
chapter of Genesis it is said, / will make a covenant between me and 
thee, and I will multiply thee exceedingly :Mnd thou shalt be a father 
of many nations. And at the 7th and 8th* verses God promises to 
establish an everlasting covenant with him and his seed after him ; to 
give him and them all the land of Canaan for an everlasting posses- 
sion, and to be their God. Here are either two covenants, or else 
the same covenant repeated, with this difference, that in the last 
place it is styled an everlasting one, and the land of Canaan is 
assigned for an everlasting possession, with this remarkable addition, 
that God promises to be the God of Abraham and of his seed after 
him. And this is the first time that this peculiar character assumed 
by God occurs in Scripture, and it is evidently connected with the 
everlasting covenant; and this indicates two distinct covenants as 
mentioned in this place. This subject carried on. The everlasting 
covenant was established with Isaac the son of Sarah, and not with 
Ishmael the son of Hagar, though he fully partook of the temporal 
promises, and was admitted to the benefit of the temporal covenant 
as well as Isaac. This distinction between the two covenants is the 
foundation of St. PauFs argument to the Galatians : It is written 
that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the other by a 
free woman, &c. 

Since then the promises of temporal prosperity to Abraham and 
his seed are distinct from the subject-matter of the everlasting cove- 
nant made with him, and limited to Isaac and Jacob, and afterwards 
to the tribe of Judah and family of David, it remains to see what the 
subject of the covenant so limited is. 

If we look back to the call of Abraham, and the promises that 
attend it, we shall find one blessing added, in which all the world 
has an interest, and which was to be conveyed to them through 
Abraham and his seed. In thee, says God, shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed. Whatever Abraham understood by this, he 
surely could not understand it as bis children at this day understand 
it ; who expect, in virtue of the promises, to have dominion over all 
people ; which indeed would be a strange kind of blessing to them, 
thus to lose their liberty, and become subject to the dominion of one 
nation ! But before we inquire into the special meaning of this 
blessing on all nations, we must see whether it were truly the matter 
of God's special, everlasting covenant with Abraham. 

Ishmael, as we have seen, was excluded from this special cove- 
nant, and Isaac admitted to it. Both are admitted to the temporal 
covenant ; but the covenant with Isaac renews this very promise : 
In thy seed shaU all the nations of the earth be blessed: Gen; xxvi. 
4. — ^a plain proof that the special matter of God's covenant, limited 
from Abraham to Isaac, and exclusive of Ishmael, consisted in the 
promise of this universal blessing. We have the like evidence from 
a like case between the children of Isaac, Esau, and Jacob. The 
blessing of Abraham was limited to Jacob, and denied to Esau ; yet 
Esau received a temporal blessing from his father as well as Jacob : 
this case enlarged on. The profaneness which the Apostle to, the 
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Hebrews attributes to Esau in selliog bis birthright, aecoutited for by 
his selliog the blessing of Abraham. The limitation of Jacob's 
blessing on £sau» ^Aou $hali terve My ttifikert commented on and 
explained. It appears therefore that the blessing given to Jacob, 
and expressed in words implying, rule aver his brethren^ was truly a 
conyeyance of the birthright to him in the family of Abraham ; that 
the birthright in Abraham's family respected the special blessing and 
coTenant given to Abraham by God ; that Isaac himself calls this 
right of primogeniture in his house the blesnng of Abraham ; that 
God himself, in confirmation of Jacob's right of primogeniture, 
assures him that tn hu need all the Jamilies of the earth $hall be 
bleseed. 

Now this promise being the only special promise made to Isaac 
and Jacob in preference to their brethren, and in consequence of 
God's everlasting covenant limited to them, this promise must neces- 
sarily be understood to be the subject-matter of toe everlasting cove- 
nant. False interpretation of this promise by some comnientators 
exposed. What distinct notion Abraham had of the blessing pro- 
mised to all nations through him and his seed, as well as of the 
manner and method by which it should be eflfected, we cannot pre- 
tend to say ; but that he understood it to mean a deliverance of man- 
kind from the curse of the fall, there can be little doubt : this fully 
shown. 

To preserve the hopes of this restoration in the world, and the 
expectation of future life and immortality, was Abraham called from 
his own country, then tainted with idolatry, to be a witness to God 
and his truth. Without this, the knowlege of God had been lost^ 
and the remembrance of his creating man at first, and the hopes of a 
second and better creation after the fall. Abraham was not called 
for his own sake ; much less were his stiff-necked posterity preserved 
for their own sakes, but that both parties might be instruments in the 
hands of God in the redemption and restoration of the world. Tho 
great article of the covenant, limited to Abraham and his chosen 
seed, evidently regarded th^ whole human race, and Was to grow, in 
fulness of time, into a blessing on all nations. He and his posterity 
were depositories of these hopes ; for the Jews' chief advantage above 
others was, that unto them were committed the oracles of God* 

This account will help us to a distinct view of the prophecies 
relating to the period of time of which we are speaking : this point 
enlarged on. 

Many of the ancient prophecies relate to both covenants ; hence it 
comes to pass that at the first appearance many ancient predictions 
seem tb be hardly consistent with themselves, but to be made up of 
ideas which can never unite in one person or in one event. Thus the 
promises to David of a son to succeed in his throne, have some cir- 
cumstances which are applicable only to Solomon and temporal 
dominion over Israel ; some which are peculiar to that Son of David, 
who was heir of an everlasting kingdom : hence it is that we often 
find the promise of temporal felicity and deliverance raised so high 
that none can answer the description ; the thoughts and expressions 
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of the prophets naturally moving from the blessings of one covenant 
to those of the other, ice. Nor is it to be wondered at that they 
often speak of both kingdoms together, or make use of the temporal 
deliverances as an argument to encourage hopes ofHhe spiritual ; 
since the temporal deliverances being the actual performance of one 
covenant, were a great security for the performance of the other : and 
it would have been unnatural to see the hand of God performing one 
promise, without reflecting on the certainty of his performing the 
other. 

The blessings belonging to the special covenant with Abraham 
and hb seed were reserved to be revealed in God's appointed time. 
The prophets under the law could not be commissioned to declare 
them openly, without anticipating the time of their revelation : hence 
it is that the predictions concerning Christ and his kingdom are 
clothed in figures proper to raise the hopes and attention of the peo* 
pie, without carrying them beyond the bounds of knowlege prescribed 
to the age of the Jewish covenant. 

If each kind of prophecy be considered distinctly by itself, it will 
be more clearly seen how this case stands. 

Abraham was called from his father's house, on a promise that he 
should become a great nation, and that his seed should possess the 
land of Canaan. This promise could not be fulfilled in all its parts, 
till Abraham's family was multiplied into a nation. This required 
many years ; and what must become of these children of promise in 
the mean time, who had no country of their own wherein to settle 
and multiply? Without launching out into specalations on the 
methods of Frovidence, let any one read the prophecies from the 
call of Abraham to Moses, ^and he will see evidently that they refer 
to this state of things : this point made out. The times of Moses and 
of Joshua, those days of miracles as well as prophecies, want no 
explication : the intention of Providence appears plain in every step. 

The commonwealth of Israel was raised, and flourished, under the 
temporal covenant, given at first to Noah ; and in a particular man- 
ner, with additional promises, confirmed to Abraham and his seed : 
for this reason all the promises and threatenings of the law are tem-^ 
poral, suitable to the age and season of the world. But these tem- 
poral blessings and punishments were so visibly administered by the 
hand of God, that every execution of the threats and promises of the 
law became a new proof of its divine authority. Tf it be asked why 
God did so visibly interpose in their temporal affairs, the answer may 
be thus given : No other nation ever had a divine law given on the 
establishment of temporal blessings and punishments ; and therefore 
God had not so bound himself to any other nation, to account to 
them for their temporal prosperity and adversity : but to the Jews, 
with whom he had established a law and a covenant on temporal 
promises, he stood obliged to make good his word, and to justify him- 
self to them in the administration of temporal affairs. For this rea- 
son a succession of prophets was raised up among them, at whose 
mouths they might receive the direction of God ; and this is what 
Moses means in Deut. iv. 7. 
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That tbey might not be tempted by the prosperity of other nations 
and their own adyersity to fall away to other gods, they were fore* 
warned of the things that were - to befal them ; their calamities were 
prophetically described to them, that they might know, whenever 
they suffered, that it was the very hand of their own God that was on 
them : hence it is that we find so many prophecies, under the law, 
relating to the civil state of the Jews : for this cause the great capti- 
vity of Babylon is so largely and fully foretold by the prophets, that 
the people might not be tempted to think that the gods of the nations 
had prevailed against them, and thereby be seduced to forsake God 
in their distress; but might know that his hand was in all their suf- 
ferings; might become humble and obedient; and farther, might 
know that all their adversity and prosperity came on them accord- 
ing to the express terms of their covenant with God : this point 
enlarged on. 

Hence we may account for all the prophecies of the Old Testament 
relating to the temporal state of the J'ewish nation ; with which we 
have no farther concern than only to give a reasonable account of 
them. 

The people of the Jews were so prone to idolatry, following the 
customs of the nations around them, that to the times of the captivity 
there was a perpetual struggle between the prophets of God and the 
false prophets of other nations, which should prevail : with this view 
are many ancient prophecies given, to pireserve the people from being 
seduced by the surrounding nations : see 2 Kings i. 3, 4. and Isaiah 
xlviii. 3-5. We see therefore on what ground all the prophecies in 
the Old Testament stand, which relate to the temporal concerns of 
the Jewish nation ; and also why this kind of prophecy has ceased in 
the Christian church. The gospel is not founded in temporal pro- 
mises; so far from it, we are called on to take up our cross, <&c. 
Those prophecies relating to the things of this life concern us but 
little ; they have long had their completion in events which effect 
us not : but others there are, relating to the great depontum intrusted 
to the Jews, even the hopes of redemption, to be a blessing to all the 
earth ; and these deserve our particular consideration. 



DISCOURSE VI. 



The prophecies of the Old Testament relating to the temporal 
covenant with Abraham and his descendants having been considered 
with regard to the purport and design of Providence, it remains that 
those which relate to that great and universal blessing promised to 
him and his seed, and through them to all nations of the world, be 
considered in the same method : inquiry being made, not into the 
express meaning and accomplishment of every single prophecy, but 
into the general use and design of them. 
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The prophecies of the several periods already considered have 
been. found to correspond with the state of religion in the world 
at the time of giving the prophecy ; a great presamption that the 
case was the same under the Jewish dispensation. We mnst there- 
fore consider the state of religion under the Mosaic law, and ex- 
amine how far and to what purposes prophecy was requisite. 

With respect to this state, every man may know it by reference to 
the books of the law. But there are two questions to be considered 
previously. First : the promise to Abraham consisting, as we have 
seen, of two distinct parts or covenants, temporal and spiritual^ to 
which of these two is the law of Moses annexed ? If the law was 
given in execution of the promise made to all nations, then have the 
nations nothing farther to expect ; God has fulfilled his word, and 
we are wrong in rejecting the Jewish law. But if this law be built 
on the temporal covenant only, and given properly to the Jews 
alone, then both Jews and Gentiles have farther hopes, and just 
expectations of seeing God's promise to all nations accomplished. 
It is fully shown and explained that the law of Moses was given to 
the Jews only, and not to all nations. 

This being the case, it is evident that the promise of a blessing to 
all nations subsisted in its full force and vigor during the continuance 
of the law of Moses ; for as the promise was not completed by the 
giving of the law, in which all nations were not concerned, so neither 
could so general a promise be annulled by a private law, given to 
one people only : and this is the meaning of St. Paul, Gal. iii. 17. 

Secondly, another question to be considered is this : How far the 
religion of the Jews was preparatory to that new dispensation, which 
was in due time to be revealed in accomplishment of the promise 
made to all nations ? If Abraham and his posterity were not chosen 
merely for their own sakes, and if the temporal covenant was given 
for the sake of the everlasting one, and -to be subservient to its intro- 
duction, it is probable that all parts of the Jewish dispensation 
were adapted to serve the same end. If this appears to be a 
reasonable supposition, then have we a foundation to inquire into the 
meaning of the law, not merely as it is a literal command to the 
Jews, but as it contains the figure and image of good things to 
come. 

To proceed then. The Jewish dispensation not conveying to all 
nations the blessing promised, but being only the administration of 
the hopes and expectations created by the promise of God, in this 
respect it stood entirely on the word of prophecy ; and inasmuch as 
it did virtually contain the hopes of the gospel, the religion itself 
was in fact a prophecy, and the prophetical office in some measure 
necessary and essential to this church. 

In what manner the blessing of all men was established with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, we have already seen. The next 
limitation of it is to the tribe of Judah, in that famous prophecy. 
Gen. xlix. 10. Of this there are many interpretations and diffi- 
culties ; but take the whole prophecy relating to the tribe of Judah 
together, and there will b^ enough to answer our purpose : this fully 
shown. The next and last limitation of this special promise is to the 
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family of David ; a point so uncontested that it ctnnot be called in 
question without rejecting the authority of all the prophets : thu 
point enlarged on» 

It is much to be observed that the prophecies relating to the 
covenant of better hopes were given to the people of God when 
religion itself seemed to be in distress, and to want all helps to sup* 
port it. This shown in the case of Abraham, in the case of Isaac 
and Jacob, and of the people of Israel in Egypt: as soon as God 
appeared manifestly, making good his temporal promises, &c. and 
the people wanted no other evidence to keep them in obedience, we 
meet with few instances of this sort of prophecy. While God was 
their king, directing all their affairs by the voice of his prophets, 
their adversity and prosperity, which were always proportionate to 
their obedience and disobedience, were a sufficient instruction to 
them : this the case from Moses to David. But when succeeding 
kiuffs fell into idolatry, and the people followed their example, and 
God determined to scatter them, then for the sake of the few 
righteous were the better hopes revived. Isaiah, who speaks so 
plainly of Christ's kingdom, entered on his office not long before the 
ten tribes were carried into captivity, in punishment for their idolatry. 
The prophet Jeremy saw the other tribes carried away to Babylon ; 
and Daniel was himself one of the captives. This was the time when 
faith wanted the comfort of future hopes, and therefore God thought 
fit to give plainer intimations of his purpose than ever had been 
given before. Now it was that the $eed in wham all nations were to 
be blessed was manifestly described, and all things relating to him 
foretold. This great scene being thus clearly opened, the work of 
prophecy was finished, and the gift itself soon ceased : a plain evi^ 
dence that the spirit of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus. 

The ten tribes, which were carried away by the king of Assyria, 
never returned to their own country : the tribe of Judah, after 
seventy years' captivity, came back to Canaan, erected a new tem- 

51e, and continued a tribe and a people till the last destruction of 
erusalem by the Romans. Can this have been by chance ? And 
if the hand of God be visible in it, why this partial regard to the 
tribe of Judah ? There was nothing in them to justify it : they were 
as bad as their neighbors ; but they had one advantage ; they had a 
promise which none of the ten tribes had, that the sceptre should not 
depart from Judah till Shiloh came. Observations on the forfeited 
privileges and destitute condition of this people in the land of their 
forefathers, to account more clearly for the ceasing of prophecy some 
ages before the coming of Christ. 

That the prophecies relating to the second and better covenant 
produced a suitable effiect on the righteous among the Israelites, may 
be collected from some few allusions in the books of the prophets ; 
see Amos v. 18. Isa. v. 18, 19. Ixvi. 5. and Ecclus. z. 4. 

That the prophecy given at the time of the fall was understood in 
the ancient Jewish church to relate to the times of the Messias, may 
with great probability be inferred from many passages, but especially 
froni one in Isaiah, Ixv. 2d.; where after a full description of 
Christ's kingdom, and the happiness of the seed of the blessed of the 
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Lordf tbe state of the wicked in the time of that kingdom is thus 
described in few words^ <ind dust shall be the serpenft me<U* This 
allusion commented on. 

These prophecies relating to the kingdom of the Messias have still 
a larger and more extensive use. They were given to the Jews of 
old for the support of their ^th, and are a standing reproof to those 
of this age for their unbelief: they are a support and evidence to the 
gospel, and furnish every true believer with an answer j to Mm who 
asketh the reason of the hope that is in him. 

They who are educated in the belief of Christianity, and taught 
to receive the books of both Testaments with equal reverence, are 
not apt to distinguish between the evidence for their faith, arising 
from the one and from the other. This distinction pointed out, and 
exemplified by the different method of St. Paul's preaching to the 
Jews at Antioch, Acts xiii. and to the Athenians, Acts xvii. In 
the former case he argues professedly with Jews, to whom were com- 
mitted the oracles of God, and who by them were well instructed 
in the great marks and characters of the expected Messiah. It had 
been highly absurd then to reason with them on other arguments, till 
he had first convinced them by their prophets : and having so con- 
vinced them, it would have been impertinent. To them therefore he 
urges and applies the authority of prophecy only. But to the 
Atheniaiis, wno knew not, or, if they knew, reverenced not the 
prefects, it had been ridiculous to ofter proofs from prophecies : the 
appeal therefore before them is made to the sound and clear prin- 
ples of natural religion, and to the miracles of the gospel, the truth 
of which:, as they were matters of fact, was capable of undeniable 
evidenoe and demonstration. 

It is observable that St. Paul calls the Athenians only to repen- 
tance, and to faith in Christ as appointed by God to judge the world, 
bavii^ natural religion with him for all his doctrine, except this 
latt^ point ; and fcur that he appeals to the evidence of the resurrec- 
tion. But to the Jews he speaks of a Saviour, of remission of sins, 
of justification beyond the law of Moses. Whence this difference, 
unless that the Jews were from their Scriptures acquainted with the 
loE^ condition of man, and knew that a redemption was to be 
expected ? But the Gentiles had lost this knowlege, and were first 
to be taught the condition of the world, &c., before they could have 
any just notion of its redemption. From the state of the case farther 
displayed, it is shown that to the Jew prophecy was the first proof, 
to the Gentile it was the last. The Jew believed in Christ because 
foretold by the prophets ; the Gentile because they iiad so exactly 
foretold Jesus Christ. Both became firm believers ; having, each in 
his way, a full view of all die dispensations of Providence towards 
mankind. 

This account will enable us to clear the argument from prophecy 
of many misrepresentations ; but we must proceed to observe another 
use of prophecy with regard to the Jews, for which the Gentiles seem 
not to have had the like occasion. 

The Jews lived und^r a divine law, established in signs and won- 
ders, founded in great promises and terrible threats, as far as the 
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blessings and terrors of this world go. They are warned over and 
over not to forsake their law, or to sulfer any strange customs to 
srow up among them. These cautions, intended to preserve them 
from the corruptions of surrounding nations, might easily, as even- 
tually they have done, grow into prejudices against any future revela- 
tion, though made on the authority of God himself. Hence it was 
but reasonable to give them early and frequent notice of the change 
intended, &c. There are many prophecies of this sort in the Old 
Testament ; many declarations on God's part that he had no pleasure 
in sacrifices, &c. ; strange declarations, considering that they were 
of his own appointment ! but not so, considering the many prophe- 
cies of a new and better covenant. Instance given from Isaiab i. Jl. 
14. But the most remarkable one is the prophecy of Moses himself, 
Deut. xviii. 16. The Lord thy God will raise up uiUo thee a prophet 
from the midtt of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me, unto him ye 
shall hearhen. And the same is repeated at ver. 18. with this addi- 
tion ; And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearhen unto 
my words, which he shall speah in my name, I will require it of him. 
Here now is a plain declaration on God's part, at the very time the 
law was established, of another prophet, like unto Moses, to be raised 
in time, as a new lawgiver, to whom all were to yield obedience. 
The interpretation of those who refer this to a succession of prophets, 
refuted, from the letter of the text, and from the great difference that 
existed between the other prophets and Moses, who is distinguished 
from them by the Jews themselves in four particulars : I. Moses had 
no dreams nor visions : II. He had light from God immediately 
without the interposition of angels : III. His mind was never dis- 
turbed or dismayed by the prophetic influence ; for God spake to him 
as a man speaks to his friend : IV. He could prophesy at all times 
whenever be would ; whereas others prophesied only at such times 
when the word came to them. But another chief dignity belonging 
to Moses, and not unto them, is, that he was a lawgiver ; and the 
prophet foretold was evidently to resemble Moses in this particular : 
this point enlarged on. 

Now if we inquire, from historical evidence, after the completion 
of this prophecy, we shall find that it did most punctually agree with 
the character of our blessed Saviour, and not with any other prophet 
either before or after him : this fully shown. But, moreover, the 
execution of the threat annexed to this prophecy has been literally 
fulfilled on the whole Jewish nation : who can deny that this part of 
the prophecy at least has been punctually verified ? 

This prophecy and many others seem intended for the Jews, prin- 
cipally to prepare them betimes for the reception of a new lawgiver, 
and to intimate that the Mosaic covenant was not to be perpetual. 

The above exposition of the several periods of prophecy under the 
Old Testament may show the main design and use of it, opening a 
way to a fair and impartial consideration of the particular prophecies 
relating to each period. 
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SERMON I. 

ADVENT SUNDAY.— DOOMSDAY BOOK ; OR, CHRIST'S 

ADVENT TO JUDGMENT. 

2 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. V. VEKSE 10. 

For we must all appear before tbe judgment- seat of Christ, that every 
oDe may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad. / 

PART I. 

Virtue and vice are essentially distinguished from each other : this 
jdistinctioQ necessary for the well-«being of men in private, and iu 
societies, &c. But it is not enough that the world hath armed itself 
against vice, and taken the part of virtue : reasons for this given : 
therefore God hath so ordained it, that there shall be a day, when 
every word and every action shall receive its just recompense: farr 
ther consideration of the things fpr which we shall be called tp 
account. On that day ail the evils of the world shall be amended, 
and the dispensations of Providence all vindicated. This is what 
the Apostle in the next verse calls the terror of the Lord: reasons 
for this in a consideration, J. Of the persons that are to be judged, 
with the attendant circumstances, &c, ; IT. Of the judge and his 
judgment*seat ; '3. Of the sentence then to be pronounced, &c. 

1* The persons that are td be judged : even all the world ; kings 
and priests, nobles and learned, the wise and the foolish, the rich and 
the poor, the tyrant and the oppressed, shall all appear together to 
receive their symbol ; which will be so far from abating any part of 
their terror, that it will greatly increase it : this fully shown, and 
illustrated by eicamples of the deluf;e, and a great pestilence. Mor^ 
PART in. t 
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over, this general consideration may be heightened by four or fife 
circumstances. 

1. We may consider what an infinite multitude of angels, and 
men, and women, shall then appear : all the kingdoms of all ages: 
all the armies of heaven, and the nine orders of blessed spirits. 

2. In this great multitude we shall meet all those, who by their 
example and holy precepts have enlightened us, and taught us to 
walk in the paths of virtue. And then it shall be remembered how 
we mocked at their counsel, or forgot their precepts, &c. 

3. There also shall be seen all those converts, who, on easier 
terms, with less experience and grace, with less preaching, and more 
untoward circumstances, suffered the word of God to prosper on their 
spirits, and were obedient to the heavenly call. There the men of 
pTineveh ihall itand upright in judgment. There shall appear 
against us the men of Capernaum^ the Queen of the South, and the 
men of Beroea, &c. ' 

4. But there is a worse sight than this, which in that great assem- 
bly shall distract and amaze us. There men shall meet the partners 
of their sins ; those whom they tempted to crime by evil example, or 
pernicious counsel ; those souls whom they helpal to destroy, and 
tor whom the Lord Jesus died : the miseries of this sight strikingly 
delineated. 

5. We may consider that this infinite multitude must needs have 
strong influence on every spirit that shall there appear : for every 
thing will be then revealed, in all its naked deformity, to every per- 
son : all our follies and impurities will be declared, as it were, from 
the house-top, by the trumpet of an archangel : this topic enlarged 
on. The foregoing heads briefly recapitulated. 

II. Second general consideration : That we must be judged : we 
must appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ; and that is a new 
state of terror and amazement ; for Christ shall rise from the right 
hand of his Father ; he shall descend towards us on the clouds ; and 
he shall make himself illustrious by a glorious majesty, by an innu- 
merable retinue, and by circumstances of terror and a mighty power. 
This is that which Origen afiirms to be the sign of the San of Man. 
OUiers interpret this expression of tfte cross of Christ : that of Origen 
shown to be most reasonable. The majesty of the Judge, and terms 
of the judgment-day, dilated on. 

Fifteen terrible signs, or days of prodigies, related by St. Jerome 
out of the Jews' books, as immediately preceding Christ's coming. 
Though the Jewish doctors reckon these by an order and method, 
for which they have no revealed authority, yet the most terrible of 
them are disclosed by Christ's own words in holy Scripture : these 
enumerated. 

The trumpet of God also shall sound ; and the voice of the arch- 
angel, that is, of him who is prince of the great army of attending 
spirits ; and this also is part of the sign of the Son of Man : for the 
fulfilling of all these predictions, and the preaching of the gospel to 
all nations, and the conversion of the Jews, and these prodigies, and 
the address of majesty, make up that sign. The notice of which 
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things, by some way or other, came to the notice of the very 
heathen. 

. And when these things actually come to pass, it will be no wonder 
if men's hearts shall fail them for fear, &c. : and it is an extreme 
wonder that the consideration and certain expectation of them do not 
awake us from the death of sin : concluding exhortations and re- 
flections. 



PART II. 

1. If we consider the person of the Judge, we first perceive that he 
is interested in the injury done by the crimes which he is to sentence. 
They shall look on him whom they pierced. It was for our sins, and 
to take away sin, that the Judge suffered such unspeakable torments : 
this enlarged on. Now it is certain that they who will not be saved 
by his death, are guilty of his death : then what is to be expected 
from that Judge before whom they stand, as his murderers and be- 
trayers : but this is not all ; since 

2. Christ may be crucified again, and on a new ticcount put to ak 
open shame. For after having done all this by the direct actions of 
his priestly office, in sacrificing himself for us, he hath done very 
many things for us, which also are the fruits of his first love, and 
prosecution of our redemption : these enlarged on : also the terror 
and amazement of those who meet that Lord, whose love and honor 
they have so disparaged. 

3. And as it will be inquired, in the day of judgment, concerning 
ihe dishonor done to Chrbt, so also concerning that done to his insti- 
tution, and its poorer members. Every man who lives wickedly 
disgraces the religion of Jesus, &c. ; but although it is certain the 
Lord will resent this, yet there is one thing which he takes most 
tenderly, and that is, the uncharitableness of men towards his poor : 
it shall then be upbraided to them by the Judge, that himself was 
hungry, and they refused meat to him who gave his own body for 
them, &c. : this topic enlarged on. 

4. To this if we join the omnipotence of our Lord, his infinite 
wisdom, and his knowlege of all causes, persons, and circumstances, 
his infinite justice and inflexible impartiality ; there can be nothing 
added to the greatness or the requisites of a terrible and almighty 
Judge. 

But of all qualities, that which now demands our most serious 
•attention, that which has most terror in it, is the severity of our Lord. 
For then is the day of vengeance, and there will be no mercy but to 
them who are the sons of mercy. 

1. If we remember the instances of God*s severity in this life, 
when in the days of repentance and mercy there are still mingled 
some storms and violence, spme fearful instances of divine justice, we 
may readily expect that it will be infinitely worse at that day, when 
judgment shall triumph, and mercy shall be the accuser of the wicked. 
This topic illustrated by examples ; &c, 
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2. If God, on single instances, and before our sins hare eome ttf 
the full, be so fierce in his anger, what must we imagine it to be in 
the day when the wicked are to drink the dregs of that horrid 
potion ! This topic enlarged on. 

3. We may guess at the severity of the Judge by the lesser strokes 
of that judgment which he is pleased to send on sinners in this world, 
to make them afraid of the horrible pains of doomsday ; that is, the 
torments of a guilty conscience : this head enlarged on. 

4. That all may think themselves concerned in this consideration, 
let us remember that even the righteous and most innocent shall pass 
through a severe trial. Opinions of ancient Fathers on this point 
uncertain : this however is sure, that even the most innocent person 
bath great need of mercy, and eren the absolved shall suffer the terror 
of that day, and the fearful circumstances of Christ's coming ; where 
then shall the wiched and the sinner appear ? 

6. But the matter is of still more concernment. Many Christians* 
like the Pharisees of old, think that all is well with them if they 
abstain from such sins as have a name in the tables of their law, &c. 
But when the day of judgment comes, they shall be called to a severe 
account by their omniscient Judge ; who, all prejudices being laid 
aside, shall judge us for our evil rules and false principles, by the 
severity of his own laws and measures of the Spirit. 

6. The circumstances of our appearing and his sentence next con« 
sidered. Men who, at the day of judgment, belong not to the por* 
tion of life, shall have three accusers: 1. Christ himself, who is their 
Judge : 2. Their own defiled consciences : 3. The Devil, their 
enemy, whom they served. 

1. Christ shall be so, not only on account of those direct injuriea 
before mentioned, but on the titles of contempt, unkindness, and 
ingratitude : and the accusation will be nothing else but a plain 
representation of those invitations, assistances, importunities, and 
constrain ings, used by our dear Lord to draw us from sin, and to 
render it almost impossible for us not to be saved. [A short scheme 
Is here drawn of what the wisdom and mercy of God contrived for 
bringing us safely to eternal happiness.] 

2. Our conscience shall be an accuser, which signifies these two 
things; 1. that we shall be condemned for the ills we have done, 
and which we shall then, by God's power, clearly remember, seeing 
things as they really are with all their evil circumstances, &c. : 
2. that not only the justice of God shall be confessed by us, in our 
shame and condemnation, but the evil of the sentence shall be re- 
ceived into us, to break our hearts in pieces ; because we are the 
authors of our own death : this enlarged on. 

3. The third sort of accusers are the devils ; and they will do it 
with malicious and evil purposes : the prince of the devils hath hta- 
fioXos for one of his chief appellatives, ' the accuser of his brethren ;* 
as the Holy Spirit is rrapaKXriTos, a defender. Description of the 
manner in which the devil shall accuse even the saints and servants 
'of God, declaring their follies and infirmities, &c. : manner in which 
they shall be defended and cleared by the Holy Spirit, fAaf. maheth 
intercession for us. Different case of the wicked described* 
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It eoQcerns us therefore to consider in time, that he who now 
tempts us will hereafter accuse us, Src, Exhortation to prevent all 
the mischief arising hence, by a timely accusation of ourselves. 



PART III. 

III. Consideration of the sentence itself. ' We must receive,' 
&c. Nothing shall then be worth owning, or a means of obtaining 
merey, but a holy conscience. 

. There are two great days, in which the fate of all the world i^ 
transacted. This life is man's day ; in which he does what he pleases^ 
and God holds his peace. Bat then God shall have his day too : the 
day of the Lord shall come, in which he shall speak, and no man 
shall answer, &c. Similitude drawn from the case of Zedekiah. 

' According to what we have done in the body.' This is the 
greatest terror of all ; for all mankind is an enemy to God ; man'^ 
very nature is accursed, and his manners are depraved. Consider^ 
ation of the things which we do in the body ; how inconsistent with 
the precepts of the gospel ; yet by those precepts we shall be judged. 
Nay, every idle ward that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof at the day of judgment : for which reason every one trembling 
may say with Job, what shall J do when the Lord shall come tojudg^ 
ment? This topic enlarged on : some other considerations proposed* 

J. To relieve id some degree our sadness, and to encourage our 
efforts, we may consider that this great sentence, though it. shall pass| 
concerning little things, yet shall not pass by little portions, butgene* 
ral measures ; not by the little errors of one day, but by the great 
proportions of our life. 2. This sentence shall be passed, not by the 
proportions of an angel, but by the measures of a man. 3. The last 
judgment will be transacted, not by strange and secret propositions, 
but on the same principles by which we are guided here : this 
explained. . 4. Sentence shall pass on us, not after the measures of 
nature, and possibilities, and utmost extents, but in the mercies of the 
covenant, &c 

5. It is to be given by him who once died for us, and now prays 
and perpetually intercedes for us. 

On tnese premises we may dare to consider what the irrevocable 
sentence itself shall be ; whether it be good or bad. 

1. If good, it will be infinitely better than all the good of this, 
world ; and every man's share in it will be greater ikhan all the plea- 
sures of mankind in one heap. 

2. The portion of the good at the day of judgment shall be so great 
as to reward them in an infinite degree for all the ills and persecu- 
tions of life : this point enlarged on. 

But how, if the portion be bad ? And it is a fearful consideration, 
that it will be so to the greater part of mankind. This sad lot 
represented by some considerations. 

1. Here all the troubles of our spirits are but little participations 
of a disorderly passion ; and yet ambition, envy, im*patience, ava- 
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rice, lust, &c., are all of them great torments : but there these shall 
be essential and abstracted beings ; the spirit of envy, and the spirit 
of sorrow ; devils that shall pour the whole nature of evil into the 
minds of the accursed, &c. 

8. The evils of this world are material and bodily, and the mind 
is troubled because its instrument is ill at ease : but in those regions 
and days of sorrow, when the soul shall be the perfect principle of all 
its actions, the pains will be like the horrors of a devil and the groans 
of an evil spirit. 

3. The evil portion of the next world is so great, that God did not 
create or design it in the first intention of things : it was incidental,, 
and consequent on horrid crimes. 

4. And when God did prepare a place of torment, he did not at 
all intend it for man : it was prepared for the devil and his angels, as 
the Judge himself says. Matt. xxv. 34. 

6. The evil portion shall be continual, without intermission of 
evil : no days of rest, no nights of sleep, no ease from torment, where 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 

6. And yet this is not the worst; for as it is continual during its 
abode, so its abode is for ever ; continual and eternal : this topic 
enlarged on. Objections of Origen and some others against this 
doctrine of eternal punishment, noticed. 

But that, in this question, what is certain may be separated from 
what is uncertain, we may consider : ' • 

1. It is certain that the torments of hell shall last as long as the 
soul lasts ; which, as it is immortal either naturally or by gift, shall 
be tormented for ever, or until God finally takes away the life that 
he restored : this is the gentlest sentence of some of the old doctors. 

2. But the generality of Christians have been taught to believe 
worse things of this state ; and the words of our blessed Lord are 
KoXaffis aiutviost eternal afflictioti or ^mt^sn^: and St. John, who well, 
knew the mind of his Lord, confirms this, saying, that the smoke of 
their torment ascended up for ever and ever; and they have no rest 
day nor night : this topic enlarged on. 

3. And yet if God should deal with man hereafter more mercifully 
and proportionably to his Weak nature than he does to angels, yet he 
will never admit him to favor : he shall be tormented beyond all the 
measure of human ages, and be destroyed for ever and ever. 

Concluding energetic exhortations, that we should prepare our-- 
selves, whilst there is yet time, to meet the terrors of the final day of 
judgment. 
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SERMON II. 

THE RETURN OF PRAYERS : OR, THE CONDITIONS OF 

A PREVAILING PRAYER. 

JOHN, CHAP. IX. YER8B 31. 

Now we know that God heareth not sinners ; but if any man be a wor- 
shipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth. 

PART I. 

It is difficult to determine which is the greater wonder, that prayer 
should produce such vast and blessed effects, or that we should be so 
unwilling to use such an instrument for procuring them. Reasons 
for this, our extreme folly, given. Inemcacy of prayer which is 
offered up by wicked and hypocritical supplicants. God heareth not 
sinners. This a known case, and an established rule in religion. 
'Wicked persons are neither fit to pray for themselves, nor for 
others.' 

This proposition is considered, First, according to that purpose in 
which the blind man in the text spoke it ; and it is shown that God 
heareth not sinners, in that they are sinners, though a sinner may be 
heard in bis prayer, in order to a confirmation of his faith ; but if he 
be a sinlier in his faith, God bears him not at all, in that wherein he 
sins ; for God is truth, and cannot confirm a lie ; and whenever he 
permitted the devil to do it, he secured the interest of his elect, that 
is, of all that believe in him and love him. 

Secondly, This proposition is considered in a manner which con- 
cerns us all more nearly : that is, if we be not good men, our prayers 
will do us no good : we shall be in the condition of them that never 
pray at all. God turneth away from the unwholesome breathings of 
corruption. The doctrine under discussion reduced to method, under 
various heads : these enumerated. 

I. Whosoever prays whilst he is in a state of sin, or in the affec- 
tion to sin, his prayer is an abomination to God. This truth believed 
by the ancient world; hence the appointment of baptisms and cere- 
monial expiations : ceremonies of the Gentiles and Jews considered : 
internal purity recommended by them. Some considerations on this 
head. I. It is an act of profanation for any unholy person to handle 
holy things and offices : reasons given for this : 2. A wicked person, 
whilst he remains in that condition, is not a natural object of pity, 
&c. 3. Purity is recommended by the necessary appendages of 
prayer required or advised in holy Scripture ; as those oi fasting, of 
almsgiving, &c. : also by the various indecencies which are espe* 
cially prohibited, (not only for their general malignity, but for the 
great hinderance they give to our prayers,) such as nnmercifulness, 
which unfits us to receive pardon for our own trespasses ; lust, and 
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uncleanness, which are direct enemies and obstructions to prayer, 
defiling the temple, and taking from a man all affection to spiritual 
things : this state fully dilated on, and its inconsistency with devotion 
and prayer to God explained. 



PART II. 

After the evidences of Scripture, and reason derived from its ana- 
logy> there is less necessity to take any particular notice of thofite 
little objections^ which are usually made from experiepce of the suc- 
cess and prosperities of evil persons. If such men ask things hurtful 
and sinful, it is certain that God hears them not in mercy : this topic 
enlarged on ; with various instances of success in improper prayers, 
turning out to the disadvantage or destruction of the petitioners. 

II. Second general head : Many times good men pray, and their 
prayer is not a sin ; but yet it returns empty ; because although the 
man may be, yet the prayer is not, in proper disposition : and here 
the collateral and accidental hinderances of a good man's prayers are 
to be accounted for. 

1. The first thing that hinders the prayer of a good man from' 
obtaining its effects is violent anger, or a storm in the spirit of bin» 
that prays : disturbing effects of anger on the mind described. Prayer 
is an action, or a state of intercourse and desire^ exactly contrary to 
the character of anger : its gentle and meek spirit, its soothing and 
calm influences, fully described* 

2. Indifferency and easiness of desire Is a great enemy to the good 
man's prayer. Answer of Diogenes to Plato : this compared v^itb 
our intercourse with God in prayer. The dislike which God bears 
to lukewarmness stated ; with the reasons of this dislike. He that is^ 
cold and tame in his prayers hath not tasted the delight of religion 
and the goodness of God ; he is a stranger U> the secrets of his king- 
dom : this topic enlarged on. Instances of fervent prayers of holy 
inen in Scripture : character of one in the practice of St. Jerome. 
Strong exhortation to passionate importunity in prayer : example of 
our Saviour, who prayed with loud cryings; and of St. Paul, who? 
made mention of his disciples in his prayers night and day, 

3. Under this title of lukewarmness and tepidity may be comprised- 
also these cautions ; that a good man's prayers are hindered some- 
times by inadvertency, sometimes by want of perseverance. Inad- 
vertency indeed is an effect of lukewarmness, and a certain appendage- 
to human infirmity ; and is only remedied, as our prayers are made 
zealous, and our infirmities pass into the strength of the Spirit : this 
enlarged on. 

But concerning perseverance, the consideration is something dis- 
tinct ; for when our prayer is for a great matter, and a great nece»* 
sity, strictly attended to, yet we pursue it only by ohance or humor, 
by fancy, or natural disposition ; or else our choice is cool as soon as- 
hot, and our prayer is without fruit, because the desire does not last. 
If we would secure the blessing and the effect of our prayers, we 
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iittst not leave off till we have obtained wl^at we need. Farther 
observations on the want of perseverance : danger of remitting our 
desires and prayers for spiritual blessings indicated. Observation of 
St. Gregory, ' that God loves to be invited, entreated* importuned, 
with a restless desire and a persevering praver/ Quotation of a 
similar tendency from Proclus : topic enlarged on. 

4. The prayers of a good man are oftentimes hindered and ren-<' 
dered destitute of their effect, for want of their being put up in good 
company ; for sometimes an evil and obnoxious person hath so 
secured a mischief to himself, that they who stay in his company 
share also in his punishment : instance of the Tyrian sailors, who, 
with all their vows and prayers, could not obtain a prosperous 
voyage whilst Jonas was in their bark. In such case the ititerest is 
divided, and the public sin prevails above the privaite piety. Story 
of the philosopher and Antigonus. So it is in the case of a good 
nan mingled in bad company : if a curse be too severe for a good 
man, a mercy is not to be expected by evil company ; and his 
prayer, when made in common, must partake of that event of things 
which is appropriate to such society. Purport of this caution ; that 
a man mingle not his devotion in the communion of heretical persons, 
and in schismatical conventicles : the evil of such a practice dilated 
on, and examples given. But when good men pray with one heart, 
and in a holy assembly, that is, holy in their desires, and lawful in 
their authority, though the persons be of different complexions, then 
their prayers ascend to God like the hymns of angels. 

The sum is this. If the man that makes the prayer be an unholy^ 
person, his prayer is not the instrument of a blessing, but of a curse r 
out when the sinner begins to repent truly, then his desires begin to 
be holy. Yet if they be holy^ just, and good, they are without 
profit and effect, if the prayer be made in schism or in evil com- 
tfiimion ; or if it be made without attention ; or if the man soon gives 
over ; or if the prayer be not zealous ; or if the man be angry : this 
topic carried on to the conclusion. 



PART III. 

III. The next inquiry and consideration is. What degrees and' 
circumstances of piety are required to make us fit to be intercessors 
for others, and to pray for them with probable effect. It is said with 
' probable effect,' because in this case we must consider whether the 
persons for whom we pray are within the limits and possibilities of 
present mercy. Instance of the emperor Maximinus, whom the 
prayers of all the Christians, even after he revoked his cruel decrees,* 
could not save. This topic enlarged on. 

But supposing the person for whom we pray to be capable of 
mercy, within the covenant of repentance ; yet no prayers of others 
can farther prevail, than to remove this person to the next stage in 
order to felicity : this enlarged on. No prayers can prevail with 
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regard to an indisposed person ; as the sun cannot enlighten a blind 
eye, &c. Therefore 

1. As the persons must be capable of mercy for whom we pray^ 
so they that pray for others must be extraordinary persons them- 
selves. 

And if persons be of an extraordinary piety, they are apt and fit 
to be intercessors for others. This exemplified in the case of 
Job (ch. xlii. 7, 8.)» sud of Phinehas. It was also a vast blessing 
entailed on the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob : because 
they had a great religion, they had a great power with God. History 
of the worship paid to God by the earliest nations : this improved by 
Abraham and nis immediate descendants, when God established a 
church with them ; and God was their God, and they became fit 
persons to bless ; as appears in the instances of their own families, of 
the king of Egypt, and the cities of the plain. A man of ordinary 
piety cannot water another man*s garden and bless it with a gracious 
shower : he must look to himself. Few indeed are those who can 
intercede for others ; they are as soon told as the gates of a city, or 
the mouths of the Nile. 

But then we must consider what an encouragement this is to^^ 
very strict and holy life ; what an advantage it may be to our rela^ 
tives. Sec, if we chance to live in times of great trouble and adversity; 
what benefits we may thence procure to our couutry. 

We must consider also how useless and vile we are, when our 
prayers are of no avail to assist even the meanest person : the folly 
of a vicious advocate, or of an ordinary person pleading with God, 
exposed. And yet every one that is in the state of grace, every 
man that can pray without a sinful prayer, may also intercede for 
others ; and it is moreover a duty prescribed to him : this topic 
enlarged on. 

2. That we should prevail in our intercessions for others, we must 
take care, that, as our piety, so also our offices be extraordinary. 
He that prays to reverse a sentence of God, &c. must not expect 
great effects from a morning or evening collect, or from an honest 
wish put into the recollections of a prayer, or a period put in on 
purpose. Conduct of Mamercus, bishop of Vienna, when his city 
and diocese were in danger of destruction by an earthquake. Times, 
manner, and circumstances of prayer dilated on. Prayer at the holy 
Communion particularly recommended ; and the necessity of taking 
Christ with us in all our prayers. 

. One great caution given : that in our importunity and extraor- 
dinary offices for others, we must not make our account by a multi-* 
tude of words and long prayers, but by measures of the Spirit, by 
holiness of the soul, justness of the desire, and usefulness of the 
request to God's glory, &c. 

We must not be ashamed or backward in asking ; but our modesty 
to God in prayer hath no measures but these : distrust of ourselves, 
confidence in God, humility of person, reverence of address, and 
submission to God's will : these being observed, our importunity 
should be as great as possible; and it will be the more likely to. 
prevail. 
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3. The last great adrahtage towards a prevailing intercession for 
others is, that the person who prays for his relatives he one of extra- 
ordinary dignity, employment, or designation ; for God hath appointed 
some persons, by their calling, to pray for others ; such as fathers for 
their children, bishops for their dioceses, kings for their subjects, and 
the whole ecclesiastical order for all the men and women in the 
Christian Church. 

And it is well this is so, since so few understand their duty to 
themselves and others. Excellence and utility of prayers for their 
flocks by the ministers of religion dilated on. 

But here comes in the greatest difficulty of the text ; for if God 
heareth not sinners, what infinite necessity there is that the ministers 
of religion should be very holy, since their very ministries consist in 
preaching and praying ; to which two are reducible all the ministers 
ecclesiastical, that are of divine institution: thb topic fully dila^* 
ted on. 

IV. Last consideration ; Of the signs of our prayers being heard» 
concerning which there is not much of particular observation : but if 
our prayers be according to the warrant of God*s word, if we ask ac- 
cording to God*s will things honest and profitable, we are to rely on his 
promises, and to feel sure that we are heard; besides this, we can have 
no sign but ' the thing signified :' when we feel the effect, then we are 
sure that God has heard us; but till then we are to leave it with him» 
and not to ask a sign of that for which he has given us a promise. Yet 
there is one sign, mentioned by Cassian, that may be named : * That 
it is a sign we shall prevail, when the Spirit of God moves us to 
pray, with a confidence and holy security of receiving what we ask.' 
But even this is no otherwise a sign, but because it is a part of tho 
duty. 

All may be summed up in the words of God by the Prophet: 
Mun to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see, and know, 
and seek in the broad places thereof, if you can find a wuin, if there 
be any that executeth judgment, that seeketh truth, a man thai 
seeketh for faith ; and / will pardon it. ( Jer. v. 1 •) Concluding 
observations. 
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SERMON III. 
OF GODLY FEAR, &e. 

HEBREWS, CHAP. XII. VERSE 28, 29. 

Let U8 have grace, whereby we may serve God with reverence and 
godly fear. For our God is a consuming fire. 

PART I. 

Different interpretation of the text proposed ; that is, instead 
of. Let iM hav% grace, * We ha?e grace:' reason for this; that the 
Apostle, having enumerated the great advantages which the gospel 
has above law, makes an argument a maj^ri, and answers a tacit 
objection. The law was delivered with amazing terrors; but thq 
gospel was given by a meek prince, with a still voice, &c. But that 
this may be no objection, he proceeds and declares the terror of the 
Lord ; as if he should say, ' deceive not yourselves ; our Lawgiver 
appeared so on earth, and was truly so ; but now he ia ascended into 
heaven, from whence he speaks to us.' His future terrors at his 
second coming dilated on* This truth may have power and efficacy 
to make us do our duty : this is the grace which we have to enable 
us to do so, &c. ; and therefore the Apostle declares in the text, by 
way of caution, our God U a consuming Jire. 

Reverence and godly fear, they are the effects of this considera-^ 
tion, they are the duties of every Christian, they are the graces of 
God.. They are. here pressed only to purposes of awe, modesty of 
opinion, and prayers, against those strange doctrines which some^ 
have introduced into religion, to the destruction of all manners and 
prudent apprehension of the distance between God and man ; such 
as are the doctrine of the necessity of a familiarity with God, a 
parity of estate, and an evenness of adoption ; 'whence proceed 
rudeness in prayer, indecent expressions, &c.: this enlarged on : utility 
of the fear of God in this point of view. 

Concerning this duty three considerations are urged; 1. How 
far fear is a duty of the Christian religion. 2. What men ought to 
fear, and on what grounds. 3. What is the excess or obliquity of 
fear, whereby it becomes a state of evil, and not a state of duty. 

T. Fear is taken sometimes in Scripture for the whole duty of 
man ; for his whole religion towards God : this shown. 

Fear is sometimes taken for worship : this also shown. Thus far 
then year is not a distinct duty, and cannot come under the text. 

Therefore fear, as it is a religious passion, is divided as the two 
Testaments are ; it relates to the old and new covenant, and accord- 
ingly hath its distinction. In the law God used his people like 
servants ; in the gospel he hath made us to be his sons : this topic 
dilated on. Hence they of old feared God as a severe Lord ; but 
we have not received that spirit unto fear, that is, servile fear : but 
the spirit of adoptimi and filial fear we must have : this enlarged on. 
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The proportions of Christian or godly fear are more exactly measured 
by the following propositions. 

1. Godly fear is ever without despair ; because Christian fear is 
an instrument of duty ; and duty without hope can never go forward : 
this topic enlarged on. 

2. Godly fear must always, be with honorable opinion of God, 
without disparagement of his mercies, without ouarrellings at the 
measuires of his providence, or the rough wa^s ot his justice; tmd 
therefore it must be ever relative to ourselves, our own failings and 
imperfections : this dilated on. 

3. This fear is operative, diligent, and instrumental to caution 
and strict walking : for so fear is the mother of holy living ; and the 
Apostle urges it by way of upbraiding : What I do toe provoke God 
to tmger ? Are we stronger than him ? meaning, if we cannot check 
the flowing of the sea, or add one cubit to our stature, how shall we 
escape the mighty hand of God ? 

Let us heighten our apprehensions of the divine power, justice, 
and severity, as much as possible, provided .the effect pass on no 
farther, than to make us reverent and obedient : but that fear is 
unreasonable which ends in bondage and servile affections, &c. : its 
proper bounds are humble and devout prayers, holy piety, &C4 To 
God's grace and mercy we may safely commit .ourselves ; but 
because we are earthen yessels under a law, assaulted by enemies 
and temptations, it concerns us to fear, lest we make God an 
enemy and a party against us. And this brings us to the next con^ 
sideration. 

II. Who and what states of men ought to fear, and for what 
reasons. Fo» as the former cautions did limit, so this will encourage s 
those did direct, but this will exercise our godly fear. 

The general reasons of fear, which concern every man, are not here 
insisted on ; though every one, event the most confident and holy, 
has cause to fear, when the eye of God is ever on him, and he is 
assaulted by enemies from within and from without. 

Instances only are given in the case of some peculiar men, who 
least think of it, and therefore have the greatest cause to fear. 

I. thirst, are those of whom the Apostle speaks. Let him that 
thinheth he standeth, take heed lest he fall. They are persons of an 
ordinary course of life, who falling into no enormous crimes have no 
reflections and checks of conscience; whose faith is tempted, and 
whose piety does not grow ; who yield a little, do all they lawfully 
can do ; and study how much is lawful, that they may lose no 
temporal good. Many sorts of such persons, and their danger, 
described. 2. They also have great reason to fear, whose repentance 
is broken into fragments, and is never a whole and intire change of 
life ; who resolve and pray against a sin,' till that unlucky period 
arrives in which they use to act it, and then they as certainly commit 
it, as they will repent afterwards. There are many Christians who 
feel this feverish repentance to- be their best state of health ; who 
get not the victory over their sin, but remain within its power: this 
dilated on. Opinions of the primitive church and fathers thereon; 
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Such men ought to fear lest God should deride the folly of their 
oft-renewed repentance, and at length give them no farther oppor- 
tunities of exercbing it. 



PART IL 

Subject resumed. They have great reason to fear, whose sins are 
not yet remitted ; for they are within the dominion of sin, within the 
kingdom of darkness, and the regions of fear : state of such persons 
described ; and the course which they generally take, of relying on 
God's mercy, and hoping for pardon on the slightest conditions. 
Terrible state of those men who grow old in habitual sins, and yet 
think, if they die, that their account stands as fair in the sight of 
God's mercy, as St. Peter's after his tears and sorrow. 

Our sins are not to be pardoned on such easy terms : this shown. 
There is great reason for such men to fear and tremble when their 
Judge summons them to appear : this enlarged on. 

If we consider on what trifling grounds most men hope for pardon, 
(if that can be called hope which is but a careless boldness,) we shall 
see good reason to pity many, who are going on merrily to a sad and 
intolerable end. Pardon of sins is a mercy which Christ purchased 
with his blood, which he ministers to us on conditions of an infinite 
kindness, but yet of great holiness, obedience, and living faith : it is 
a grace that the most holy persons beg of God with mighty passion 
and diligence, expecting it with trembling fears and uncertain souls ; 
whibt it enters on them by degrees and small portions. This conflict 
compared to the flowing of the tide, which retires oft and gains the 
shore by little and little. Example of David enlarged on. If we 
expect to find the sure mercies of David, we must gain them on the 
same terms; on such as are revealed, and which include time, labor, 
watchfulness, fear, and holy living. Pardon of sins is not easily 
obtained : but because there are sorrows and dangers and temptations 
environing us, it will concern all men to know when their sins are 
pardoned. A certain sign of this declared, as follows, 

1. Sin makes God angry; and his anger, if not averted, will 
render us accursed and miserable. 2. Sin has obliged us to sufier 
many evils, even whatsoever the anger of God is pleased to inflict, 
and as in his several covenants he has expressed. 3. In the law of 
Moses sin bound them to temporal evils only, though sore and heavy : 
in the gospel Christ added the menaces of evils spiritual and eternal. 

4. The great evil of the Jews was their abscission, or cutting off from 
being God's people, to which eternal damnation answers with us, &c. 

5. When God had visited any of the sinners of Israel with a grievous 
sickness, then they lay under the evil of their sin, and were not par- 
doned till God took away the sickness ; or the taking away the evil 
of the punishment was the pardon of the sin : and so it appears in 
the gospel, from Christ's words to the man sick of the palsy; 
'Matt. ix. 2-6. The next step is this ; that although under the gospel 
God punishes sinners with temporal judgments, and tokens of bi^ 
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wrath, yet besides these lesser evils he has much worse with which to 
chastise the disobedient : he punishes one sin with another ; rile acts 
with evil habits ; these with a hard heart; this again with impeni- 
tence ; and impenitence with damnation. Now because the worst 
of evils are such as consign us to hell by our perseverance in sin, as 
God takes off our love and our affections, our relations and bondage 
under sin, just in the same degree he pardons us ; because the 
punishment of sin being taken off, there can remain no guilt : and 
since spiritual ills and progressions in sin, &c. are the worst of evils, 
when these are taken off, the sin hath lost its venom and appendant 
curse : in the same degree therefore that a man leaves off his sin, is 
he pardoned ; and he is sure of it : for although a curing of the 
temporal evil was the pardon of sins among the Jews, yet we 
must measure our pardon by the cure of the spiritual : this topic 
enlarged on. 

They have great reason to fear concerning their condition, who 
having been in the state of grace, having begun to lead a good life, 
and given their names to God by solemn and deliberate acts of the 
will, retire to folly, unravel all their holy vows, and commit again 
those crimes from which they ran. Evils of this return to folly 
enumerated. 1. He that so falls back does grieve the Holy Spirit of 
God, by which he was sealed to the day of redemption : for if, at the 
conversion of a sinner, there is joy in heaven, the antithesis is evident. 
2. This falling away after we have begun to live well, is a great 
«ause of fear, because there is added to it the circumstance that it is 
inexcusable. The man hath been taught the secrets of the kingdom, 
and tasted its pleasures ; his sin began to be pardoned, he felt the 
pleasures of victory and the blessings of peace; but he fell off» 
against both his reason and his interest : this enlarged on. 3. He 
that thus returns from virtue to his old vices is forced to do violence 
to his own reason, in order to make his conscience quiet : he has no 
way left but either to be impudent, which is hard at first, or to 
entertain new principles, and apply his mind to believe a lie : this 
enlarged on. 4. Besides all this, he that thus falls away may be 
said to add ingratitude to his load of sins : he sins against God's 
mercy, and throws away the reward of virtue for an interest which 
he himself despised the first day in which he began to take sober 
counsels. So that this man has great cause to fear ; and if he does, 
bis fear is as the fear of enemies and not sons : not that this fear is 
displeasing to God ; for it is such an one as may arrive at goodness, 
ana produce the fear of sons, if it be rightly managed. No fear is 
displeasing to God, whether it be fear of punishment, or fear to 
offend ; but the effects of fear distinguish the man, and are to be 
entertained or rejected accordingly : this topic carried on to the end. 



PART III. 

Concerning the excess of fear, not directly and abstractedly, as 
it is a passion, but as it is subjected in religion, and as it dege- 
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nerales info supentition (butniaifAoyiu)^ or feftr of God, aJsif he'weiv 
a tyrant. 

J3ut thi« fear was by some of the old philosophers themselves 
thought unreasonable in all cases, even towards God himself; and it 
was a branch of the Epicurean doctrine, that God meddled not with 
human affairs, and was to be loved and admired, but not feared ; 
and therefore they taught men not to fear death, nor future punish- 
ment, nor any displeasure of God, &c. 

But besides this, there was another part of its definition : ' the 
superstitious man is also an idolater, one that is afraid of something 
besides God.' The Latins, following the Greeks, had the same 
conception of this, and by their word superstitio understood the 

* worship of demons.* What they meant by this explained. Fear 
is most commonly the principle, always an ingredient of superstition. 
This sin is reducible to two heads: 1. Superstition of an unda« 
object ; 2. Superstition of an undue expression to a right object. 

Superstition of an undue object is that which the etymologist cMk 

* the worshipping of idols f the Scripture adds, < a sacrificing to 
demons.' It is not however necessary to dilate on this topic, since 
no Christians are blamable therein, except the Church of Rome, in 
the worship of images, angels, saints, &c. 

But as it is superstition to worship any thing ' besides the Creator,' 
so is it to worship God otherwise than is decent, proportionable, or 
described. The atheist called all worship of God superstition ; the 
Epicurean called all fear of God so, without condemning the worship 
of him : other wise men called all unreasonable fear and all inordinate 
worship superstition, but did not condemn all fear; but the Christian^ 
j[>esides this, calls every error of worship, in the manner or in the 
excess, by this name, and condemns it. 

The three great actions of religion are, ' to worship God ; to fear 
him ; and to trust in him.' Hence, excess of fear, obliquity in trust, 
and errors in worship, are the three sorts of superstition. The first 
of these alone pertinent to the present discourse. 

1. Fear is the duty we owe to God, as being the God of power 
and justice ; the judge of heaven and earth, &c. ; so great an enemy 
to sin, that he spared not his own son as a sacrifice for it. Fear is 
the great bridle of intemperance, the restraint of a dissolute spirit, 
the arrest of sin ; it is the guard of a man under prosperity, and it 
gives a warning to those that are in the chambers of rejoicing, Sec. 

But so excellent a grace is soon abused in the best and most tender 
spirits: this shown. And fear, when inordinate, is neither a good 
counsellor nor a friend ; for he who fears God as his enemy, is the 
most miserable person in the world : this enlarged on. Such persons 
do not believe noble things concerning God ; do not think that he is 
ready to pardon his sinning servant ; do not believe how much he 
delights in mercy, nor how wise he is to make abatement for our 
unavoidable infirmities : this topic enlarged on. 

Moreover, he that is afraid of God cannot in that disposition love 
him at all ; for what delight can there be in that religion which draws 
us to the temple as victims to be sacrificed ? 
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But that the evil may be proportionable to the folly, there is no 
man more miserable in the world than he who fears God as his 
enemy, and religion as a snare. Whither shall such a man go? 
where shall he lay down his burden, or find sanctuary ? This 
subject dilated on. 

Almost all ages of the world have observed many instances of 
fond persuasions and foolish practices proceeding from violent fears 
and scruples in matter of religion. Examples of this folly among 
the ancient Pagans quoted. Similar ones among the Roman 
Catholic Christians, and the ancient Jews. 

To this may be reduced the observation of dreams and fears from 
the fancies of the night ; for the superstitious man does not rest even 
whilst he sleeps : this topic enlarged on. 

2. But besides this superstitious fear, there is another fear directly 
criminal : this is called worldly fear, of which the Spirit of God 
hath said, but the fearful and incredulous shall have their part in the 
lahe that bumeth with fire and brimstone ; which is the second 
death : that is, such fears as make men to fall in the time of persecu- 
tion, who dare not own their faith in the face of a tyrant : this topic 
dilated on. 

3. This fear is also criminal, if it be troublesome from an appre- 
hension of the mountains and difficulties of duty, and is called 
pusillanimity. For some persons see themselves encompassed with 
temptations ; they observe their frequent falls, and perpetual returns 
from good purposes to weak performances, &c. ; and because they 
despair to run through the whole of their duty, think it as good not 
to begin at all, as to lose their labor after so much trouble and 
expense : this topic enlarged on. 

Thus far concerning good fear and bad, that is, filial and servile : 
they are both good, if by servile we intend initial, or the beginning 
fear of penitents; but servile fear is vicious when it retains the 
affection of slaves. 

But to the former sort of virtuous fear, some also add another, 
which they call angelical ; that is, such a fear as the blessed angels 
have, who before God hide their faces, and fail down before his 
footstool y &c. 

This is the same that is spoken of in the text ; or rather all holy 
fear partakes of the nature of that which divines call angelical : this 
topic carried on to the end. 
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SERMON IV. 
THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. XXVI. VERSE 4l. 
The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

PART I. 

From the beginning of days man hath been so cross to the divine 
commandments, that in many cases there can be no reason given, 
why a person should choose some ways, or do some actions, but only 
because they are forbidden. Instance of the Israelites and Canaan- 
ites. The whole life of man is a perpetual contradiction. Instance 
of the absurdity of man*s will in refusing the injunction to be tem- 
perate : and the evils of intemperance dilated on. Whereas our 
body itself is but a servant to our soul, we strive to make it master^ 
or heir of all things : hence proceed the vices of the worst, and the 
imperfections of the best men : the spirit is in slavery, and when the 
body is not strong to mischief, it is weak to goodness. Even to the 
Apostles themselves our Lord addressed the words of the text. 

The spirit, or inward man, especially as helped by the Spirit of 
grace, that is willing ; for it is the principle of all good actions : but 
the flesh is a dull instrument ; so weak, that, in Scripture, to be in 
the flesh signifies a state of weakness and infirmity. 

The old and the new man cannot dwell together; and therefore 
here, where the spirit inclining to good and holy counsels associates 
with the flesh, it means only a weak and unapt nature, or a state of 
infant grace : for in this only is the text verified. Four distinct 
heads of the following discourse enumerated. 

I. We are to consider the infirmities of the flesh naturally. Our 
nature is too weak for our duty and final interest ; so that at first it 
cannot move one step towards God, unless God, by his preventing 
grace, puts into it a new capability. Primary object of man's 
jcpeation* State of man after the fall. By nature we are the sons of 
wrath, that is, born heirs of death, which came on us through God's 
anger against sin. There is nothing in us that can bring us to 
felicity ; nothing that can sanctify us ; and so it is necessary that 
God should make us a new creation, if he means to save us: this 
enlarged on. And thus God does teach and invite us; lends us 
helps, and guides our hands and feet; constraining us, yet as reason- 
able beings : and as this is a great glorification of his free grace, so 
does it declare our manner of cooperation, and show the weakness, 
ignorance, and aversion of our nature from goodness : this enlarged 
on. Particulars instanced, in the temptations of pleasure and of 
pain, wherein the flesh will most certainly fall, unless assisted by a 
mighty grace. 
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1. lb i^leasure we see it by the public miseries and follies of the 
World. Instances given and dilated on, in the love of money ; in 
carnal lust ; and in drunkenness. * Men are so in love with pleasure 
that they cannot think of mortifying their appetites : we do violence 
Co what we hate, not to what we love.' Even amidst the glories of 
Christianity, there are so many persons covetous, intemperate, and 
lustful, even now when the spirit of God is given to render us liberal, 
temperate, and chaste, that we may well imagine, since all men have 
flesh, and all men have not the Spirit, that the flesh is the parent of 
sin and death. 

2. And it is no otherwise when we are tempted with pain. So 
impatient are we of pain, that nothing can reconcile us to it ; not the 
laws of Gody the necessities of nature, the interests of virtue, or the 
hopes of heaven : we will submit to pain on no terms, but the basest ; 
for if sin brings us to pain, we choose that, so it be in the retinue of 
a lust or a base desire : but we accuse God, and murmur, if pain be 
sent to us from him who ought to send it, and who intends it as a 
mercy : sad instance of human infirmity, in one of the forty martyrs 
of Cappadocia. Infirmity of tlie flesh in time of sickness dilated on. 
In these considerations wc find our nature under great disadvantages : 
but it is no better in any thing else ; it is weak in all its actions and 
passions : this enlarged on. 

To sum up all the evils that can be spoken of the infirmities of the 
flesh, the proper nature and habitudes of men are so foolish and im- 
potent, so peevish and averse to all good, that a man's will is of itself 
only free to choose evils : so that it is scarcely a contradiction to> 
mention liberty, and yet suppose it determined to one object only : 
because that object is the tiling we choose : this topic enlarged on. 
Till we are newly created, we are, as it were, wolves and serpents ; 
free and delighted in the choice of evil, but stones and iron to all 
excellent things and purposes. 

II. Second general consideration : VTeakness of the flesh in the 
beginning even of the state of grace. 

1. In some dispositions that are forward, busy, and unquiet, when 
the grace of God has begun to take possession of them, it seems to 
their undiscerning spirits so pleasant to be delivered from the sottish- 
ness of lust, and the follies of intemperance, that, reflecting on the 
change, they begin to love themselves too well, and despise those 
who are below them : having mortified corporal vices, they keep the 
spiritual : for this our Saviour censured the Pharisees. 

2. Sometimes the passions of the flesh spoil the changes of the 
spirit, by natural excesses, &c. : it mingles violence with industry, 
fury with zeal, uncharitableness with reproof, censure with disci- 
pline, &c^ : this topic enlarged on. 

3. In the first changes and progresses of our spiritual life, we find 
a weakness on us, because we are long before we begin, and the flesh 
is powerful, and its habits strong, and it will mingle indirect pre- 
tences with all the actions of the spirit : this illustrated. 

4. Some men are wise and know their weaknesses, and. make 
strong resolutions, &c. ; and what then ? This shows that the spirit is 
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willing ; but the storm arises, and the winds blow, and the rain 
descends, and presently the whole fabric is thrown into disorder and 
ruin. 

6. But some, when they have felt their follies, back their resolu- 
tions with vows, to fortify the spirit : but a vow will not secure our 
duty, because it is not stronger than our appetites. 

6. Moreover, some choose excellent guides, and stand within their 
restraints ; the young adopting that of modesty, the more aged that 
of reputation, the more noble that of honor, and all that of conscience. 
These shown to be weak defences; from the inclosure of which our 
nature is apt to break loose. 

7. When the spirit is made willing by the grace of God, the flesh 
interposes in deceptions and false principles. If you tempt a man 
openly to some notorious sin, he steadily refuses : but if you put it 
civilly to him, and disguise it with little excuses and fair pretences, 
&c , the spirit instantly yields. 

0. The flesh is so mingled with the spirit, that we are forced to 
make distinctions in our appetite, to reconcile our affections to God 
and religion, lest it be impossible to do our duty: we weep for our 
sins, but we weep more for the death of our dearest friends, or other 
temporal evils : we had rather die than lose our faith, and yet we do 
not live according to it, &c. 

0. The spirit is abated and interrupted by the flesh, because the 
flesh pretends that it is not able to do those ministries which are 
appointed in order to religion : it is not able to fast, to watch, to 
exercise charity, to suffer pain, &c. : here the flesh betrays its weak- 
ness, for it complains too soon ; and the spirit of some men, like 
Adam who was too fond of his wife, attends to all its murmurs and 
temptations. Yet the flesh is well able to endure much more than is 
required of it in its jsual duties : this shown. 

The foregoing complaints are not without cause. The remedies of 
the evil next to be considered. Concluding exhortations. 



PART II. 

• III. Third general consideration : Inquiry into the remedies of this 
mischief, if it be possible to cure an evil nature. 

In order to this it is considered, 1. That since it is our flesh and 
blood that is the principle of mischief, we must not think to have it 
cured by washings and light medicaments. Sec. but we must have a 
new nature put into us, which must be the principle of new counsels, 
and better purposes, of holy actions and great devotion ; and this 
nature is derived from God, is a grace and favor of heaven : this 
topic enlarged on. 2. Our life and all our discourses, observations, 
reason, &c., are too little to cure a peevish spirit, silly principles, 
bad habits, and perverse affections: art and use, experience and 
reason, may be something, but cannot do enough : there must be 
something else, and this is the Spirit of grace : therefore the proper 
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cure is to be wrought by those general means of inviting and cherish- 
ing God*s holy Spirit, &c. 

1. The first great instrument of changing our nature into the state 
of grace, and flesh into the spirit, is a firm belief in, a perfect assent 
to, and a hearty entertainment of the promises of the gospel : for 
holy Scripture speaks great words concerning faith : this topic 
enlarged on and illustrated. 

2. The second great remedy of our evil nature is devotion^ or a 
state of prayer and intercourse with God : foi[ the gift of his spirit is 
properly and expressly promised to prayer. (Luke xi. 13. &c.) The 
pleasures of this holy communion with God dilated on, and con- 
trasted with the feverish, vain, and transient pleasures of the world. 

3. As this cure is to be wrought by the Spirit of God, we must 
endeavor to abstain from those things which by a special malignity 
are directly opposite to the spirit of reason, and the spirit of grace ; 
from drunkenness and lust : evils and dangers of these defiling sins 
descanted on. 

4. We must also avoid all flatterers and evil company: flattery 
does but bribe an evil nature, and corrupt a good one. 

6. He that would cure his evil nature, must attend diligently to 
subdue his chief lust; which when be has overcbme, the lesser 
enemies will more readily yield. 

0. In all actions of choice he should deliberate and consider, that 
he may never do that for which be must ask a pardon, or suffer 
smart and shame. 

7. In all the contingencies of chance and varieties of action, we 
must remember that we are the makers of our own fortune, and of 
our own sin: we must not charge God with.it, nor consider the 
violence of our passions as any superinduced necessity from him. 

8. We must avoid all delay in the counsels of religion ; since, 
every day of indulgence increases the evil. 

9. We must learn to despise the world, or rather learn truly to 
understand it. Our nature is a disease, and the world nourishes it : 
but if we omit such unwholesome diet, our nature will revert to its 
first purities, and to the entertainment of God's grace. 

I v. Fourth general consideration; How far the infirmities of 
the flesh can be innocent, and consist with the spirit of grace ; for 
all these counsels are to be entertained by a willing and active 
spirit, &c. 

1. If the flesh then hinders us in our duty, it is our enemy ; and 
our misery is, not that the flesh is weak, but that it is too strong, 
2. When it abates the degrees of duty and stops its growth, or pre- 
vents its passing on to action and effect, then it is weak, but not 
directly nor always criminal. But to speak particularly, 

1 . If our flesh hinders us in any thing that is a direct duty, and 
prevails on the spirit to make it do an evil action, or contract an evil 
habit, the man is in a state of bondage to sin ; his flesh b the mother 
of corruption and an enemy to God. Nothing which God exacts 
from us is made impossible to us : the willing is the doing ; and he 
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who says he is willing to do his duty, but cannot, does not under* 
stand what be says, &c. 

2. If the spirit and the heart be willing, it will pass on to outward 
actions in all things, where it ought or can. 

3. With regard to those things which are not in our power, those 
in which the flesh is inculpably weak, or naturally or politically dis- 
abled, the will does the work of the outward, as well as of the inner 
man : this explained. 

4. No man however is to be esteemed of a willing spirit, but he 
who endeaTors to do the outward work, or to make all the supplies 
he can. And as our desires are great, and our spirits willing, so 
shall we find ways to supply our want of utility and express libe-* 
rality, &c. 



SERMON V. 
OF LUKEWARMNESS AND ZEAL; OR, SPIRITUAL FERVOR. 

JBREMIAH, CHAP« XLVIII. YERSE 10. 
Cursed be he that doth the work of the Lord deceitfully. 

PART I. 

Christ's kingdom, being in order to the kingdom of his Father, 
must therefore be spiritual, because then it is that all things must 
become spiritual, not only by way of eminency, but by intire consti- 
tution and change of natures. The changed faculties, employments, 
and enjoyments of men, &c. in this state, dilated on. Contrast 
between our desires in this world and in the next. 

Between these two states of natural flesh and hearenly spirit, the 
miseries of the world and the happiness of heaven, there is a middle 
state, the kingdom of grace, wrought for us by our mediator Jesus 
Christ, who came to reform our nature, &c* The religion which he 
taujg'ht is a spiritual religion ; it designs to make us spiritual. Serving 
God not only with our hearts and affections, but with fervent, active 
zeal, according to the nature of things spiritual. Now though God 
always perfectly intended it, yet because he less perfectly required 
it in the law given to the Jews, they fell short in both these respects. 
For, 1. they rested in the outward action, thinking themselves 
chaste if they were not actual adulterers ; and, 2. They had no holy 
zeal for God's glory, nor any quickness of action, excepting a few 
zealots, who were inflamed rather than fervent : their character dilated 
on. All this Christ came to mend : to teach us to do our duty, both 
sincerely and fervently : for if we fail in either of these respects, we 
do the Lord^s work deceitfully. 

Here then is the duty of all. 1. God requires of us to serve him 
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with a whole or in tire worship and religion : 2. He requires of us to 
serve him with intense affections : 3. After these topics the measures 
of zeal and its insubordinations will be discussed. 

I. He that serves God with the body, without the soul, serves 
him deceitfully : for God says, My son, give me thy heart. 

First, To worship God with our souls confesses one of his glorious 
attributes : it declares him to be the searcher of hearts, &c. : 2. It 
advances the powers and concernments of his providence, and con- 
fesses him ruler of all the affairs of men : 3. It distinguishes our 
duty towards God from all our conversation with man, &c. : 4. He 
that secures the heart, secures all the rest, because that is the fountain 
of all moral actions : 5. To sum up many reasons in one, God by 
requiring the heart secures the perpetuity and perseverance of our 
duty, its sincerity, its integrity, and its perfection : this topic 
enlarged on. 

Secondly, He that serves God with the soul without the body, 
when both can be conjoined, doth the work of the Lord deceitfully » 
God will make all due allowance for wants and infirmities ; but as 
he hath rendered the body an apt minister to the soul, and hath 
given money for alms, power to protect the oppressed, knees to serve 
in prayer, and hands to serve our needs, the soul alone is not to 
work ; but the body must serve the spirit ; so that what one desires, 
the other may effect : this topic enlarged on. 

Thirdly, They are deceitful in the Lord's work, who reserve one 
faculty for sin, or one sin for themselves ; or one action to please 
their appetite, and many for religion. Doctrine of Rabbi Kimchi 
and other Jews on this head. Cautions against the sin of pride in 
(^r virtues. Saying of St. Augustine on this point. St. Peter was 
safer by his fall than by his former confidence. 

Two of the noblest Christian virtues are made to many persons 
a savor of death ; that is, faith and charity : some men think that if 
they have faith, it is enough to answer all the accusations of sin, &c.; 
whilst others keep sin alive, and make account to pay for it ; God 
being put to relieve his own poor, at the price of the sin of another 
of his servants ; but the case of conscience in this particular is as 
follows. Charity is a certain cure of sins that are past, not that are 
present. He that repents, and quits his sins, and then relieves the' 
poor, turns his former crimes to holiness. Faith is the remedy of all 
our evils; but then it must be faith with repentance at first, faith 
with charity at last. The larger ingredient of virtue and evil actions 
will prevail ; but this is only when virtue is habitual, and sins are 
single, casual, and seldom committed; without choice and affection : 
this topic enlarged on. 

Fourthly, There is one deceit more in the matter of the extension 
of our duty, destroying the integrity of its constitution : for they do 
the work of God deceitfully, who think that he is sufficiently served 
by abstinence from evil, and who strive not for the acquisition of 
holy charity and religion. Observation of Clemens Afexandrinus on 
this point, regarding the Pharisees : topic enlarged on. 

Fifthly, Those are deceitful workers, who promise to God, but 
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mean not to pay what they once intended ; people that are confident 
in the day of ease, and fail in that of danger ; they that pray pas- 
sionately for a grace, and if it be not obtained at that price, go no 
farther ; such as delight in outward forms, and regard not the sub- 
stance or design of an institution ; &c. Conclusion. 



PART II. 

II. The next inquiry is into the intenseness of our duty : and here 
it will not be amiss to change the word deceitfully ^ as some Latin 
vcopies do, into negligently ; implying that as our duty must be tohoUf 
so it must he fervent. Animated description given of persons whose 
affections in religious duty are lukewarm and languid. God is said 
to hate such a fixed state even worse than that of frigid indifference : 
wherefore it must contain some peculiar evils. These displayed. 

1. It is a state of the greatest imprudence : for it makes a man to 
spend his labor for that which profits not, and to deny his appetite 
for an unsatisfying interest : he puts his monies into a broken bag, 
and thus loses the principal for not increasing the interest : this topic 
enlarged on. 

2. The second appendant evil is, that lukewarmness is the occa* 
sion of greater evil ; because the remiss and easy Christian shuts the 
gate against the heavenly breathings of God's Holy Spirit ; he is 
tempted to security : whoever slips in his spiritual walking, does not 
presently fall ; but if that slip does not awaken his diligence and 
caution, then his ruin begins. 

3. A state of lukewarmness is more incorrigible than a state of 
coldness ; while men flatter themselves that their state is good ; that 
they are rich and need nothing ; that their lamps are dressed : 
character of such persons dilated on. 

It concerns us next to inquire concerning the duty in its proper 
instances ; in faith, in prayer, and in charity. 

I. Our faith must be strong, active, patient, reasonable, and 
unalterable ; without doubting, fear, or partiality. 

1. Our faith and persuasions in religion are most commonly im- 
printed in us by our country, &c. But whatever it was that brought 
us into it, we must take care, when we are in, that our faith stand oa 
its proper and most reasonable foundations. 

2. The faith and the whole religion of many men is the production 
of fear : that is but a deceitful and lukewarm faith which a man 
wants courage to disbelieve. 

3. The faith of many is such, that they dare not trust it : they will 
talk of it and serve their vanity or interests by it ; but in any emer- 
gency they dare not trust it. Speech of Antisthenes to the Orphic 
priest recorded. 

4. Some measure their faith by shows and appearances, by cere- 
monies, professions, and little institutions. But the faith of a 
Christian has no signification at all except obedience and charity : 
this enlarged on. 
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II. Our prayers and derotions must be ferrent and zealous, sup- 
ported by a patient spirit, set forwards by importunity, continued by 

Cerseverance, carried along by strong but holy desires, and ballasted 
y resignation to the divine will : then they are as God likes them, 
and do the work to God's glory and our interest effectively : this 
topic enlarged on. Lukewarm and fervent prayer contrasted under 
the similitudes of a sluggish creeping brook, and of a fnll and rapid 
stream. 

III. Our charity also must be fervent. Our duty to God should 
be very pleasing to us; it must pass on to action, and do the action 
vigorously : it is called in Scripture tke Mpr and travail of lave. 
He that loves passionately will do not only what hb friend needs, 
but what he himself can : this topic enlarged on. 

Consideration concerning the degrees of intention and forward 
zeal. 

1. No man is fervent and zealous as he ought to be, but he that 
prefers religion before business, charity before his own ease, the 
relief of his brother before money, and God before his friend or 
interest. Which rule is not to be understood absolutely, and in par- 
ticular instances, but always generally; and when it descends to 
particulars, it must be in proportion to circumstances, and by their 
proper measures : this fully shown. 

2. To the fervor and zeal which is necessary, it is required that 
constancy and perseverance be added. Be faithful unto deaths and 
I will give thee a crown of life^ said the Spirit of God to the angel 
of the Church of Smyrna. He that is warm to-day and cold to- 
morrow, hath not yet well chosen what side he will be of, does not 
see reason enough for religion, and has not confidence enough for its 
contrary ; and therefore he is, as St. James says, of a doubtful mind: 
this topic enlarged on. 

3. No man is zealous as he ought, but he who delights in the 
service of God : without this no man can persevere, but must faint 
under the pressure of an uneasy load. If be goes to his prayers as 
children go to school, if he gives alms like those who pay contri« 
butions, and meditates with the same willingness as young men die, 
such an one ' acts a part which he cannot long personate, but will 
soon find out many excuses to desert his duty :' this topic dilated 
on to the end. 



PART III. 

So long as our zeal in religion hath only the above-mentioned 
constituted parts, it hath no more than can keep the duty alive : but 
beyond this there are many degrees of earnestness, which are pro- 
gressions towards perfection : of this sort is reckoned frequency in 
prayer, and alms above our estate. Concerning these instances two 
cautions are given. 

I. Concerning frequency in prayer, it is an act of zeal so ready 
and prepared, so easy and so fitted to every man's affairs, necessities, 
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and possibiiities, that he who prays but seldom, cannot in any sense 
pretend to be a religious person. Exhortations of Scripture on this 
head. The many things which urge a man to pray, recounted. 
The activity of Satan to hinder us in this duty pointed out, and the 
reasons of it. Utility of acquiring a habit of prayer, and the plea- 
sure gained thereby. Caution above referred to, on this point, viz. 
that frequency in prayer, and that part of zeal which relates to it, 
must proceed only from a holy spirit, a wise heart, and a reasonable 
persuasion ; not from passion or fear, imitation, desire of fame, &c. 
else it will be unblessed and unprosperous : if therefore it happen to 
begin on a weak principle, we must be careful to change the motive. 
Also, when you are entered into a state of zealous prayer and regular 
devotion, whatever interruptions you meet with, observe their 
causes, and be sure to make them irregular, seldom, and contingent : 
this enlarged on. 

2. Concerning the second instance named, namely ' to give alms 
above our estate,' it is an excellent act of zeal, and needs no other 
caution to make it secure from illusion and danger, but that we 
should not let our egressions of charity prejudice justice. See that 
thy alms do not other men wrong, and they will never hurt thee by 
their abundance : this topic discussed, and our duty towards our own 
family, in this point of view, defined. Various other acts of self- 
dedication, self-devotion, austerity, liberality, and protection afforded 
to others, referred to this head. 

3. The proper measures to be observed in acts of zeal, by which it 
will become safe and holy. 

1. The first measure, by which our zeal may comply with our 
duty, and its actions become laudable, is charity to our neighbor; 
in which we particularly glorify God by imitating him : this charity 
in spiritual matters dilated on. Powers and ministries given to us 
all by God to promote his religion, and the good of other men's 
souls : this ought to be the object of frequent self«examination : 
method of this charity dilated on. Caution given, that zeal for our 
neighbor's amendment be only expressed in ways of kindness, not of 
cruelty or importunate justice : persecution through zeal for religion 
condemned : all bitterness of zeal reproved. Christ's reproof to 
Peter for drawing his sword. Zeal of the Jews for their religion 
commented : that of the Apostles contrasted with it. 

2. The next measure of zeal is prudence ; for as charity is the 
matter of zeal, so is discretion the manner. Let the end be con- 
sonant to the design ; let charity be intended, and charity be done. 

But there is also a zeal for religion or worship : and this hath more 
need of caution ; for religion can be turned into a snare and abused 
into superstition, &c. Evils of this dilated on. 

Therefore, 1. our zeal must never carry us beyond that which is 
profitable. There are many institutions and customs introduced into 
religion on very fair motives, and adapted to great necessities : but 
to imitate them when disrobed of their proper ends, is an importune 
and imprudent zeal : this applied to celibacy and to fasting. 2. Our 
zeal must never carry us beyond that which is safe : to some persons. 
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at their first entry on religion, no repentance seems sharp enough, no 
charities expensive enough, no fastings afflictive enough, &c. ; but 
the event is, that this passionate spirit evaporates; and indignation, 
hatred of holy things, carelessness, or despair succeeds to it. 3. Let 
zeal never transport us to attempt any thing but what is possible. 
Vow of M. Teresa : the spirit must be secured by the proper nature 
of the duty, the circumstances of the action, and the possibilities of 
the man. 4. Zeal is not safe, unless it be exercised in a likely 
matter: this is necessary to prevent scruples and snares, shameful 
retreats, and new fantastic principles. In all our undertakings, we 
must consider what is our state of life, our natural inclinations, our 
society and dependencies ; by what necessities we are depressed ; by 
what hopes we are biassed ; by these let us measure our hearts and 
their proper business. Return of the subject to exhortations in the 
cause of zeal. 



SERMON VI. 

THE HOUSE OF FEASTING; OR, THE EPICURE'S 

MEASURES. 

1 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. XV. VERSE 32. 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

PART I. 

This text is the epicure's proverb, begun on a weak mistake : 
thought witty by an undiscerning company ; and prevailing greatly, 
because it strikes the fancy, &c. Reason why the pagans recom- 
mended sensuality in this life, because they thought there ^ere no 
enjoyments in another ; that the number of the days of darkness and 
the grave could not be told. 

They are to be excused rather than us. They placed themselves 
in the order of beasts and birds, making their bodies nothing but 
receptacles of flesh and wine ; and therefore they treated themselves 
accordingly. But then, why should we do the same things, who are 
led by other principles, under a more severe institution, with better 
notices of immortality, <&c. ? 

To reprove the follies of mankind, and their improper motions 
towards felicity, the following topics are advanced : — 

I. That plenty, and the pleasures of the world, are no proper 
instruments of happiness. 

II. That intemperance is a certain enemy to it, making life unplea- 
sant, and death intolerable. 

III. Some rules and measures of temperance, &c. given. 
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1. Plenty and the pleasures of the world are no proper instruments 
of felicity. It is necessary that a man have some violence done to 
himself before he can receive them : this explained, and the bounti- 
ful provision made for man by nature considered. If we go beyond 
what is needful, as we find sometimes more than was promised, and 
very often more than we need, so we disorder the certainty of our 
felicity, by putting that to hazard which nature hath secured. For 
it is not certain, that, if we desire to have the wealth of Susa, robes, 
of purple, and the dainties of Vitellius, we shall never want. It is 
not nature that desires these things, but lust and violence ; by a dis- 
ease we entered into the passion and the necessity, and in that state 
of trouble it is likely we may ever dwell, unless we reduce our appe- 
tites to nature^s measures : this topic enlarged on, and illustrated by 
examples. Happiness of the virtuous poor man in his cottage, his 
sound sleep, his quiet breast, his composed mind, his easy provision, 
his sober night, his healthful morning, and joyful heart, contrasted 
with the noises, the diseases, the passions, the violent and unnatural 
appetites, which fill the houses of the luxurious and the heart of the 
ambitious. Illustrations and examples. 

2. Intemperance in eating and drinking is the most opposite course 
to the epicure's design in this world ; and the voluptuous man has 
the least share of pleasure : this topic enlarged on. 

II. Second consideration : in which it is shown, 1. That intempe- 
rance is an enemy, to health : 2. It gives less pleasure than the tem- 
perate table of the hermit or laborer, &c. : 3. It is an impure foun- 
tain of vice : 4. It is a destruction of wisdom : 5. It brings man to 
disrepute and a bad character. 

I. It is an enemy to health, which has been called a * handle by 
which we can apprehend and perceive pleasures; and that sauce 
which alone makes life delicious : ' for what content can a full table 
administer to a man in a fever? The excellency and delight ^f 
health described : also the feelings of a person restored to it from 
disease. 

Health carries us to church, and makes us rejoice in the commu- 
nion o£ saints : but an intemperate table makes us to lose all this ; 
being one of those sins which St. Paul affirms to he manifest ^ leading 
before unto judgment. It bears part of its punishment in this life, 
and has this appendage, that unless it be repented of, it is not remit- 
ted in the life to come ; so that it is punished both here and here- 
after ; which the Scripture does not affirm of all sins. But in thiti 
the sinner gives sentence with his mouth, and brings it to execution 
with his hands. 

Instances of gluttony among the ancient Romans, and the evils 
which thence ensued to them ; fevers, lethargy, and death; so that 
the epicure's genial proverb might well be a little altered. Let us eat 
and drink, for hy this means tomorrow we shall die. But this is not 
all ; for such men lead a healthless life ; they are long in dying, and 
die in torment. Folly of men who have a terrible apprehension of 
death, and thus increase the pain and evil of it. Folly of those who 
go to temples or churches, and pray that God would give them 
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healthy bodies, &c. and when th^y arise from their prayers, pour in 
loads of flesh and seas' of wine, lest there shoula not be matter 
enough for disease : this topic enlarged on. 

The temptations which men meet with from without, in these cases, 
are in themselves most unreasonable, and soonest confuted. He 
that tempts me to drink beyond measure, what does he, but tempt me 
to lay aside my reason, or civilly invite me to a fever ? this topic 
dilated on. 

Report concerning Socrates, that when Athens was destroyed by 
the plague, he escaped, through the spare and severe diet to which 
he had accustomed himself: he had enough for health and study, 
philosophy and religion, for the temples aud the Academy ; but he 
had no superfluities to bring on groans and sickly nights. All the 
world of gluttons is convinced of the excellency of temperance in 
order to moral felicity and health ; for after they have lost both, they 
are obliged to go to temperance to recover them. Fools, not to keep 
their health by the means which they seek to restore it ! Such men 
(as St. Paul's expression is) heap up wrath against the day of wrath. 
When the heathens feasted their gods they gave nothing but a fat 
ox, a ram, or a kid ; poured a little wine on the altar, and burnt a 
little frankincense : but when they feasted themselves, they had ves- 
sels of Campanian wine, turtles of Liguria, Sicilian beeves, &c, the 
same we do. So little do we spend in charity and on religion ; so 
much on ourselves, to make ourselves sick, that we seem to be in 
love with our own mischief, &c. 



PART II. 

2. A constant full table is less pleasant than the temperate provi- 
sions of the virtuous, or the natural banquets of the poor. ' Thanks 
be to the God of nature, (said Epicurus,) that he hath made that 
which is necessary to be ready at hand, and easy to be had; whilst 
that which cannot easily be obtained is not necessary at all ; ' which 
in effect is to say, it cannot be constantly pleasant : for necessity and 
want make the appetite, and the appetite makes the pleasure; so 
that men are greatly mistaken when they despise the poor man's 
table, &c. 

Fortune and art give delicacies, nature gives meat and drink ; and 
what nature gives, fortune cannot take away, whilst every change 
can take away that which is only given by fortune, &c. Moreover, 
he that feasts every day, feasts no day ; and however a man treats 
himself, he will sometimes need to be refreshed beyond it : but what 
will he have for a festival, who wears crowns every day ? Even a 
perpetual fulness will make you glad to beg pleasure from empti* 
ness, and variety from humble fare : this topic enlarged on, and 
illustrated. 

3. Intemperance is the nurse of vice. By the experience of the 
world it is the nourisher of lust : and no man dare pray to God for a 
pure soul in a chaste body, if he lives intemperately, making provi^ 
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wkmfor tke^fieth, to fulfil the lusts of it; for in this case he will find 
* that which enters him shall defile him,' more than he can be 
cleansed by vain prayers that come from his tongue and not from his 
heart : particular evils specified to which intemperance gives rise. 

4. Intemperance is a perfect destruction of wisdom. * A full- 
gorged belly never produced 'a sprightly mind ; * and therefore the 
Cretans were called ilow^beliies by St. Paul, out of their own poet : 
this topic illustrated by many examples and apophthegms. The 
heavy and foul state of an intemperate person compared to that of the 
sun, clouded with fogs and vapors, when it has drawn too freely from 
the moisture of nature. But temperance is reason's girdle, and pas« 
sion's bridle ; the strength of the soul, and the foundation of virtue. 

6. After what has been said there is less need to add that intem-> 

Sirance is a dishonor to the nature, person, and manners of a man. 
ut naturally men are ashamed of it, and night is generally a veil to 
their gluttony and drunkenness. 

III. Third general consideration ; Respecting the measures of our 
eating and drinking, that neither our virtue nor our conscience may 
fall into an evil snare. 

1. The first is our 'natural needs:' these are the measures of 
nature, * that the body be free from pain, and the soul from violence.' 
Hunger, thirst, and cold, are the natural diseases of the body ; food 
and raiment are their enemies, and therefore are the measures. But 
in this there are two cautions. 1. Hunger and thirst are only to be 
extinguished while they are violent or troublesome ; and not to the 
utmost extent and possibilities of nature : this enlarged on. 2. Hun- 
ger and thirst must be natural, not artificial and provoked : for many 
men make necessities to themselves, and then think they are bound 
to provide for them : this enlarged on. 

2. Reason is the second measure, or rather the rule whereby we 
judge of intemperance ; for whatsoever loads of meat and drink make 
the reason useless or troubled, they are effects of this deformity : not 
that reason is the adequate measure ; for a man may be intemperate 
on other causes, though he do not force his understanding and trouble 
his head : this topic enlarged on. 

3. Though reason is strictly to be preserved, yet the measures of 
nature may be enlarged beyond the bounds of prime and common 
necessity ; for besides hunger and thirst, there are labors both of the 
body and of the midd, and loads on the spirit from its communica- 
tion with the indispositions of the body ; and as the laboring manr 
may be supplied with larger quantities, so may the student and con- 
templative man with more delicious and sprightly nutriment, &c, : 
but in these cases, necessity, prudence, and experience, are to make 
the measures and the rule. 

4. Sorrow and a wounded spirit may as well be provided for in 
the quantity and quality of meat and drink, as any other disease ; 
and this disease by this remedy as well as by any other : topic 
enlarged on. 

5. Even when a man has no necessity on him, natural or artificial, 
it is lawful in some cases of eating and drinking to receive pleasure, 
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and to intend it. But in this case of conscience, these cautions are 
to be observed : 

I . So long as nature ministers the pleasure and not art, it is mate- 
rially innocent. 2. Let all the pleasure of meat and drink be such 
as can minister to health, and be within the former bounds. 8. It is 
lawful, when a man needs meat, to choose the pleasanter, merely for 
its pleasure. 4. Let the pleasure, as it comes with meat, so also 
pass away with it. 5. Let pleasure not be the principal, but used as 
a servant. 0. Let pleasure, as it is used within the limits of nature 
and prudence, be changed into religion and thankfulness. 

To sum up these particulars : there are many cautions to make our 
pleasure safe, but any thing can make it inordinate; and then 
scarcely any thing can keep it from becoming dangerous ; and the 
pleasure of the honey will not pay for the smart of the sting. Con- 
clusion, on the madness of those who love to swallow death, diseases, 
and dishonor, with an appetite which no reason can restrain. 



SERMON VII. 

THE MARRIAGE RING ; OR, THE MYSTERIOUSNESS 
AND DUTIES OF MARRIAGE. 

EPHESTANS, CHAP. V. VERSE 32, 33. 

This is a great mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and the church. 
Nevertheless, let every one of yon in particular so love his wife even 
as himself, and the wife see that she reverence her husband. 

PART I. 

The first blessing which God gave to man, was society : and that 
society was a marriage ; and that marriage was joined by God 
himself, and hallowed with a blessing. In the beginning, the world, 
being rich and empty, was naturally desirous of children ; a single 
life was reckoned a curse^ and a childless person one hated by God : 
men were desirous of great families, to build them cities, and tp 
become fountains of great nations : this was consequent on the first 
blessing, inci'ease and multiply. The next blessing was, the promise 
of Messias : and that also increased to a wonderful degree the desire 
of marriage : to be childless in Israel was the greatest of sorrows to 
the Hebrew women. 

But when the Messias was come ; when his ^doctrine was pub- 
lished ; when his ministers were few, and his disciples were to suffer 
persecution, &c. in which case the state of marriage produced many 
inconveniences ; it pleased God to inspire into the hearts of his ser«- 
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vants a disposition and desires towards a single life; and on this 
necessity the Apostles and apostolical men published doctrines, 
declaring the advantages of it ; not by the command of God» but by 
the spirit of prudence, for present and then incumbent necessities : 
this topic enlarged on and illustrated. 

But in this first interval, public necessity and private zeal, mingling 
together, did sometimes overact their love of a single life, even to the 
disparagement of marriage, and the scandal of religion : and this was 
increased by the occasion of many pious or converted persons renoun- 
cing their contract of marriage with unbelievers. Instances quoted : 
insomuch that it was reported among the Gentiles, that the Christians 
did not only hate all that were not of their own persuasion, but were 
enemies of the chaste laws of marriage. Hence it grew necessary 
for St. Paul to state the question right, to do honor to the holy rite, 
and to snatch the mystery out of the hands of zealous folly. The 
Apostle therefore so explains it, &c. that, as it begins with honor, so 
it may proceed with piety, and end with glory. 

For although a single life hath in it such privacy and simplicity of 
affairs, such, leisure for religious duties, and shows such a perfect 
mortification of our strongest appetites, that it is a state of great 
excellency ; yet concerning the state of marriage we are taught by 
Scripture, and by wise men, that marriage is honorable in all men: 
BO is not single life ; for in some it is a snare, and a trouble, &c. : 
it is never commanded, but in some cases marriage is; and he that 
burns, sins often if he marries not. Marriage was ordained by God, 
was instituted in paradise, and had the first blessing. The mother 
of our blessed Lord was betrothed in marriage. The first miracle 
which Jesus did, was in honor of it : various excellences and honors 
of this state farther dilated on. 

Single life makes men in one instance to be like angels ; but mar- 
riage in very many things makes the chaste pair to be like to Christ. 
This is a great mystery : but it is the symbolical and sacramental 
representation of the greatest mysteries of our religion : this topic 
enlarged on. Hence it behoves all who enter into its golden fetters, 
to see that Christ and his church be in at all its periods, and that it 
be intirely conducted and overruled by religion ; for so the Apostle 
passes from the sacramental rite to the real duty ; that the man love 
his wife^ and the wife reverence her husband: this part of the pre- 
cept now proposed for discussion. Subject divided as follows : 

1. The duty is propounded as it generally relates to man and wife 
in conjunction. 11. The duty and power of the man. III. The 
rights, privileges, and duty of the wife. 

I. In Christo et ecclesia : that begins all ; and there is great need 
it should be so : for they that enter into a state of marriage, cast a 
die of the greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest interest in the 
world, next to the last throw for eternity. Life or death, felicity or 
a lasting sorrow, are in the power of marriage. A woman indeed 
ventures most, for she hath no sanctuary to retire to from a bad 
husband : this point enlarged on. And though the man can run 
from many hours of his sadness, yet he must return to it again : this 
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point also enlarged on. The worst of the evil is, that both fell into 
the snare by an improper way ; Christ and his church were no ingre- 
dients of their choice. The folly of entering into marriage from 
worldly or improper motives fully dilated on. 

2. Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all offences of 
each other in the beginning of their conversation. Every little thing 
can blast an infant blossom : this topic enlarged on. After the hearts 
of man and wife are endeared and hardened by mutual confidence 
and experience, there are many remembrances, and some things 
present, that dash all little unkindnesses in pieces. 

3. Let man and wife be careful to stifle little things, that, as fast 
as they spring up they may be cut down and trod on ; for if they be 
suffered to grow in numbers, they make the spirit peevish, the society 
troublesome, and the affections loose by an habitual aversion. 

4. Let them be sure to abstain from all those things which by 
experience and observation they find to be contrary to each other : 
this enlarged on. 

6. Let them carefully avoid a curious distinction of mine and 
thine:, for this hath caused all the laws, and all the suits, and all the 
wars in the world : let them have but one person and one interest : 
this enlarged on. 

These are the duties of them both, which have common regards 
and equal necessities and obligations ; indeed there is scarcely any 
matter of duty, but it concerns them both alike, and what in one is 
called lave is in the other called reverence ; and what in the wife is 
obediencef is in the husband duty : this topic carried on to the end. 

PART II. 

The next inquiry is more particular, and considers the power and 
duty of the man : let every one of you so love his wife, even as him- 
self. She is as himself, the man hath power over her as over him- 
self, and must love her equally. 

A husband*s power over his wife is paternal and friendly, not 
magisterial and despotic. The wife is under conduct and counsel ; 
for the man's power is founded in the understanding, not in the will 
or force : this topic enlarged on, and illustrated by quotations, &c. 
And therefore, although there is just measure of subjection and 
obedience due from the wife to the husband, yet nothing of this is 
expressed in the man's character, or in his duty : this enlarged on. 
So that we cannot discourse of the man's right without describing the 
measures of his duty : that therefore follows next. 

2. Let him love his wife, even as himself: that is his duty and the 
measure of it too. Be not hitter against her. And this is the least 
index and signification of love : a civil man is never bitter against a 
friend or a stranger, much less to him who enters under his roof and 
is secured by the laws of hospitality. But a wife does all that and 
more ; she quits all her interests for his love ; she gives him all she 
can give, and is as much identified with him as another person can 
pQSstt>ly be : this state dilated on. Now he is worse than a viper, 

PART 111. X 
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who for reverence of this sacred union will not abstain from bitter- 
ness : the injustice and impropriety of brutal conduct in a husband 
towards his wife forcibly described. 

The marital love is infinitely removed from all possibility of such 
rudeness : it is a thing pure as light, sacred as a temple, lasting as 
the world. That love which can cease was never true. Tho happi- 
ness of a man who is blessed by conjugal love beautifully described. 
Instances given of persons who have made the greatest of sacrifices 
for their wives. 

But the cases in which this can be required are so rare and con- 
tingent, that Holy Scripture does not instance the duty in this par- 
ticular : but It contains in it, that the husband should nourish and 
cherish her, making all the cares and evils of life as light and easy 
to her as possible by his love, &c. 

3. Hither also is to be referred that he secure the interest of her 
virtue and felicity by a fair example : proneness of the woman to 
imitate her husband's ideas described and illustrated. 

4. Above all other instances of love, let him preserve towards her 
an inviolable faith, and unspotted chastity ; for this is the marriage 
ring, which ties two hearts by an eternal band, &c. This is a grace 
that is secured by all acts of heaven, by the defence of the laws, the 
locks and bars of modesty, honor and reputation, fear and shame, 
interest and high regards: this topic enlarged on. 

. These are the lines of a man's ciuty : the duties of the woman next 
described. 

1. The first is obedience ; which, because it is no where enjoined 
that the man should exact it, but is often commanded her to pay, 
gives demonstration that it is a voluntary cession which is required ; 
such a cession as must be without coercion and violence on his part, 
but on fair inducements, and out of love and honor on hers : this 
state of obedience, and the usefulness of it, Sec, described. Con- 
cerning its measures and limits we can best take accounts from 
Scripture. The Apostle says, in all things as to the Lord. St. 
Jerome mistook this, when he translated it, ut anciUa domino : real 
meaning of it, * that religion must be the measure of a wife's obe- 
dience and subjection.' 

But in this also there is some peculiar caution. For although, in 
things necesfsary to faith and holiness, the woman is subject to Christ 
alone, who only is the Lord of conscience ; yet as it is part of the 
man's office to be a teacher, guide, and master, it will relate much 
to the demonstration of afiection, if she obey his counsels, imitate his 
virtues, is directed by his wisdom, &c. : this topic enlarged on and 
illustrated. 

2. The next line of the woman*s duty is compliance, which 
St. Peter calls the hidden man of the heart ; the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit ; and to it he opposes Me outward and pompous 
ornament of the body ; this is to be limited by Christian modesty, 
and the usages of the more excellent and severe matrons : folly of 
this extravagance dilated on : the brightest ornaments of a wife 
described ; and the folly of those husbands who are pleased with the 
indecent gaieties of their wives, illustrated. 
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the state is a dull prowls S.^' • ?^ "'/.remaining portion of 
the change of Jorro^TC't S l""'\<!fjoys, yet not without 
grave, Just be'^S; Contrasir""' "'"' ^•"'" ^"^'- '''*° »"« 



SERMON VIII. 
APPLES OF SODOM ; OR. THE FRUITS OF SIN. 

ROMANS, CHAP. VI, VERSE 21 

What fruit had 3-^»Je» - .Jo,et,in,rs whereof ye are now ashamed t 

ror me end of those things is death. 

PART I. 

of Th^felicUy oM„fefi:"of^ advised, concerning judgment made 
death; /br " ml .S« / a "•«"'. •^«'^« ««»«' *fe««cd before hi* 
dilated o^ and^rii • ^ *'«^/» *« «AiWrc». This thought 
of griat and vSuous " "1*""*^ "J P™^'P*« ""^"*y «»e«cend^t8 
children clnnt^hrrLI^ *>"°^ V*** *''** •»« ''ho b cursed in his 
Whai Tk reckoned among the fortunate. 

able^ in the ttiZ. Tf "!"« ^*"""'*" '•> K*"*™' « "O't remark- 
which "s full of o„™ *•"* *^?"'y °^ *'" = f°' it keeps a good house. 
Tf the world co«rTr"J "f '^T"*^ ' •' •* ^"^«d t,y the^possessions 
end of Ean d^l ^^"j* unhappy, flattered by Vools. made the 

Bu thST if w^l ' ff ^^T** ''" **•* ^*y of it» progress. &c. 
hS and i 1, r'' ^ "^^^ "« *»** ^''iWren of this ;plendid 
ch" m' Sin^L *' "*•* *'" P'o<»»c««. it may help to untie the 
burjh^irt rrVP^^t"** •""'•y together: and feast highly: 
and mntrJI ^l ^^r ^^\^y ".°'*»° *'« *Sly and deformed, foolish 
^e he fruT^^f * ^1^*'%*=*"!: *'^«'" »^«« ««d de«**- These 
IShin full «^ . I, ' '^ "^^ "-f ^*^»* •• f^ir on the ouUide. but 
SeuLr i?v„ *-.flI^ rottenness. And the tree with ite fruits go 

of thLTir*" '^r'''^'' we are to consider. I. What is the sum totJ 
hvUu ^J!f T « '• " • "• tT)*** f™i*« *»d relishes it leave. behiW 
Z„J^J» il**'*'*"*'^^ .'"• ^'"'* »'« it» consequences by ite 
demerit, and the superadded wrath of God, which it hath deKrw' 

e A •..f" 1.* °* considered what pleasures there aie in m, - 

ot tbem will be found to be very punishmeots. To paw ow 
miseries ensuing from envy, or murder, or a whole eateline of 
every one of which is a disease in its constitutiaa mmi Mtne, we 
owerve, that nothing pretends to pleasure b«t die iMt af ikt 
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ambition y and revenge : these alone cozen us with a fair outside ; 
and yet, on a survey of their fruits, we shall see how miserably they 
deceive us. 

2. For a man cannot take pleasure in the lusts of the flesh, unless 
he be helped forward by inconsideration and folly. We see evi- 
dently that grave and wise persons, men of experience and considera- 
tion, are extremely less affected with lust and loves, &c. than the 
hair-brained boy : this topic dilated on. 

3. TbCf pleasures of intemperance are nothing but the relics and 
images of pleasure, after that nature hath* been feasted : for as long 
as she neeas, and as long as temperance waits, so long pleasure also 
stands by: but as temperance begins to go away, having done the 
ministries of nature, every morsel, and every fresh goblet, is still less 
delicious, and cannot be endured, but as men force nature by vio- 
lence to stay longer than she would : this topic enlarged on ; and the 
fatal effects of intemperance described. 

4. With pretenders to pleasure there is so much trouble to bring 
them to act an enjoyment, that the appetite is above half tired before 
it comes. It is necessary that a man should be wonderfully patient 
who is ambitious ; and no one buys death and damnation at so dear 
a rate as he who fights for it, enduring heat and cold, and hunger ; 
and who practises ail the austerities of the hermit, with this diffe- 
rence ; that the one does it for heavenly glory, the other for uncer- 
tain honor and an eternity of flames : this passion farther dilated on ; 
and that of reVenge discussed, which is pleasant only to a devil, or 
to a man who has the same accursed temper. 

6. These sins, when they are entertained with the greatest fond* 
ness from without, must have very little pleasure, because there is a 
strong faction against them : something that is within strives against 
the entertainment ; and they sit uneasy on the spirit, when the man 
is vexed that they are not lawful : this illustrated, <&c. 

6. The pleasure in the acts of these few sins that do pretend to it, 
is a little limited nothing, confined to a single faculty, to one sense, 
6cc, and that which is the instrument of sense, is the means of its 
torment : by the faculty through which it tastes, by the same it is 
afllicted ; for so long as it can taste, it is tormented with desire ; and 
when it can desire no longer, it cannot feel pleasure. 

7. Sin hath little or no pleasure in its very enjoyment, because its 
very manner of entry and production is by a curse and a contradic- 
tion : it comes into the world like a viper, through the sides of its 
mother, by means violent and monstrous: this enlarged on. 

8. The pleasures in the very enjoyment of sin are infinitely trifling 
and inconsiderable, because they pass away so quickly : if they be in 
themselves little, this makes them still less; but tf they were great, 
this would not only lessen the delight, but change it into torment^ 
and load the sinner's spirit with impatience and indignation: this 
dilated on. 

9. Sin hath in its best advantages but a triflings inconsiderable 
pleasure : because not only God and reason, conscience, honor, 
interest, and laws do sour it ; but even the devil himself, overruled 
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by God, or by a strange malice, makes it troublesome and intricate ; 
so tbat one sin contracts another, and vexes the man with a variety 
of evils, &c. 

10. Sin has so little true relish, and so trifling a pleasure, that it 
is always greater in expectation than it is in the possession. If men 
could see this beforehand, they would never pursue it so eagerly. 

11. The fruits of its present possession, the pleasures of its taste, 
are less pleasant, because no sober person, no man that can dis- 
course, likes it long. He approves it in the height of passion, and 
under the disguise of a temptation ; but at all other times he finds it 
ugly and unreasonable : the remembrance at all times abates its 
pleasures and sours its delicacies: this topic dilated on. Concluding 
remarks. 



PART II. 

II. Second general consideration. What fruits and relishes sin 
leaves behind by its natural efficiency. These are so many, as must 
needs affright the soul, and scare the confidence of every considerate 
person. 

It is said that our blessed Saviour shall present his church to God 
v)ithov,t spot or wrinkle. Many have been the opinions concerning 
the nature of that spot or stain of sin : these recounted. But it is 
not a distinct thing, or inherent quality, that can be separated from 
the other evil effects of sin, which St. Paul comprises under the 
scornful appellation of shame: these now reckoned by their more 
proper names. 

1. The first natural fruit of sin is ignorance. Man was first 
tempted by the promise of knowlege : he fell into darkness by 
believing that the devil held forth to him a new light. It was not 
likely that good should come from so foul a beginning : the man and 
the woman already knew good ; and all that was offered to them 
was the experience of evil. Now this knowlege was the introduction 
of ignorance : when the understanding suffered itself to be so bafiled 
as to study evil, the will was so foolish as to fall in love with it ; 
and they conspired to undo each other. For when the will began 
to love it, then the understanding was set on work to commend, ad- 
vance, approve, believe it, and to be factious in behalf of the new 
purchase. 

It is not here meant that the understanding of man received any 
natural diminution ; but it received impediment by new propositions : 
it lost and willingly forgot what God had taught, went from the 
fpuntain of truth, and gave trust to the father of lies. The devil 
indeed grew more quick-sighted in abusing us ; but we became more 
blind by that opening of our eyes. 

The philosophy of this mischief, or the connexion of causes 
between sin and igoorance, may be omitted : but it is certain, that 
wbether a mtin would fain be pleased with sin, or continue quiet 
under it, or persuade others to be so, he must do it by false proposi- 
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tioDs, &c. Who in the world is a greater foci, a more ignorant and 
wretched man, than an atheist? The folly of such a person de- 
scanted on. 

But though the devil never prevailed to a great extent in this, yet 
he has in a thing almost as senseless as atheism, and that is idolatry ; . 
which not only makes God after man's own image, but in the like- 
ness of a calf, a cat, or a serpent ; nay, makes man to worship a 
quartan ague, fire, water, onions, and sheep. This is the philosophy 
which man learned of the devil. What wisdom can there be in any 
one who calls good evil, and evil good ; that says fire is cold, and 
the sun black ; that fornication can make a man happy, or drunken-^ 
ness make him wise ? And yet this is the state of a sinner who 
delights in iniquity : he cannot be pleased with it if he thinks it evil; 
he cannot endure it, without believing this proposition, That there is 
in lust or drunkenness, pleasure and good enough to make amends 
for the intolerable pains of damnation : this enlarged on. Such is 
the sinner's philosophy. And no wiser are his hopes: he hopes 
without a promise, and believes that he shall have mercy for which 
he never had a revelation. 

There are some sins whose very formality is a lie. Superstition 
could not exist, if men believed that God was good and wise, free 
and merciful : no man would dare to do in private, what he fears to 
do publicly, if he knew and thought that God sees him there, and 
will bring that work of darkness into light, &c. 

We need not thrust into this account other evils that are the 
events of ignorance, but introduced by sin ; such as are, onr being 
moved by what we see strongly, and weakly by what we understand ; 
by fables rather than syllogisms, by parables than by demonstrations, 
by examples than precepts, by shadows than by substances : this 
topic enlarged on and illustrated. 

2. Sin naturally makes a man weak, that is, unapt to do noble 
things ; by which is not understood a natural disability ; for it is 
equally ready for a man to will good as well as evil ; and the under- 
standing is convinced, and the hand can obey, and the passions can 
be directed to God's service : but because they are not used to it, 
the will finds a difficulty to do them violence, &c. There is a law 
in the members, and he that gave that law is a tyrant, and the sub- 
jects of it are slaves : this subject enlarged on ; and the difficulty of 
breaking loose from wicked habits shown. Two things instanced; 
which seem great aggravations of the slavery and weakness of a 
customary sinner. 

1. The first is, that men sin against their interest: they know they 
shall be ruined by it ; that it will undo their estates, ruin their for- 
tunes, destroy their body, impoverish their spirit, confound their 
reason, and destroy their hopes ; but the evil custom still remains. 

2. The second is, that custom prevails against experience. Though 
the man hath already smarted, though he hath been disgraced and 
undone, though he is turned out of service and unemployed, though 
he begs with a load of old sins on his back, yet this will not cure an 
evil custom : this topic dilated on. 
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Now this is such a state of slavery, that persons who are sensible, 
ought to complain that they serve lords worse than Egyptian task- 
masters. The abject slavery of sinners exemplified in various in- 
stances. 

3. Sin naturally introduces a great baseness on the spirit, ex- 
pressed in Scripture sometimes, by the devil's entering into a roan ; 
as in the case of Judas. So St. Cyprian speaks of those who after 
baptism lapsed into foul crimes. Men fall by this means into sins, 
of which there can be no reason given, which no excuse can lessen, 
which are set off by no pleasure, advanced by no temptation, and 
which deceive by no allurements : instances of such given. Progress 
of a sinner, and the wretched state of a confirmed one described* 



PART III. 

Although these are shameful effects of sin, and a man need no 
greater dishonor than to be a fool, a slave, and a base person, yet 
there are some sins which are directly shameful in their nature and 
proper disrepute : a great many are the worst and basest in several 
respects ; that is, every one of them has a venomous quality of its 
own. Thus the devil's sin was the worst, because it came from the 
greatest malice ; Adam's, because it was of most universal dissemi- 
nation ; Judas's, because it was against the most excellent person : 
this topic enlarged on. There is a strange poison in the nature of 
sin, that of so many sorts, every one of them should be the worst. 
Every sin has an evil spirit of its own, to manage, to conduct, and 
to embitter it : yet to some sins shame is more appropriate, and a 
proper ingredient in their constitution : such are lying, and lust, and 
vow-breaking, and inconstancy. Lust makes a man afraid of public 
eyes and common voices ; it is a work of darkness ; it debauches the 
spirit, and makes it to fall off from courage, resolution, constancy, 
and freedom. The shame which attends this vice more fully di- 
lated on. 

We see the existence of this degeneracy in sad experience. What 
arguments, what preaching, what necessity can persuade men to con- 
fess their sins ? &o ashamed are they, that they prefer concealing 
them before their remedy ; although in penitential confession the 
shame is going off : but such is the fate of sjn, that the shame grows 
more and more ; we lie to men, and we excuse it to God. 

If then we remember how ambitious we are for fame, honor, and 
reputation all our days, and when our days are gone ; and that no 
ingenuous man can enjoy any thing if he lives in disgrace, let us 
consider, what an evil condition we are. put into by sin ; which ren- 
ders us not only disparaged and despised here, but unpitied and dis- 
honored in our graves ; where indeed our disgrace will not sleep, but 
will cover us with shame and confusion, in the sight of men and 
angels, before the tribunal of God. Dreadful state of the sinner at 
that time dilated on. 

III. Third general consideration. There is one other great cir- 
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pumstance of the shame of sin, which enlarges the evil of it ; the 
added wrath of God. The rod of God^ which * cometh not into the 
lot of the righteous/ strikes the sinner with sore strokes of ven- 
geance. 

1. The first of these nodced, is diat aggravation of the shame of 
sin, which consists in the impossibility of concealment, in most cases 
of heinous crimes. No wicked man that dwelt and delighted in sin, 
did ever go off from the scene of his unwortbiness without a vile 
character : the intolerable apprehensions of sinners themselves, and 
the slightest circumstances lay open the cabinet of sin, and bring to 
light all that was transacted behind the curtains of night : this topic 
enlarged on and illustrated. 

2. A second superinduced consequence of sin, brought on it by 
the wrath of God, is sin. When God punishes sin with sin, he is 
extremely angry ; for then the punishment is not medicinal, but final 
and exterminating. One evil invites another; and when God is 
angry, and withdraws his grace, and the Holy Spirit is grieved, and 
departs from his dwelling, the man is left at me mercy of the merci- 
less enemy, who will receive him only with variety of mischiefs : the 
terrible state of such a sinner commented on. 

3. Sin brings in its retinue fearful plagues and evil angels, mes- 
sengers of the displeasure of God : of this the experience is so great 
and the examples so frequent, that it need not be dilated on. But 
one thing is remarkable ; that God, even when he forgives the sin, 
reserves such remains of punishment, even to the h^st persons, as to 
show that every sinner is in a worse condition than he dreams of. 
Instances of this in the case of David, Zedekiah, and others, from 
profane history, &c. So much, and more is due to sin : and though 
Christ hath redeemed our souls, so that, if we repent, we shall not 
die eternally, yet he hath no where promised that we shall not be 
smitten. 

Two appendages to this consideration. 1 . That there are some 
mischiefs which are the proper and appointed scourges of certain 
sins : each has a punishment of its own which usually attends it^ as 
giddiness does a drunkard : this enlarged on and illustrated. 2. 
That there are some states of sin, which expose a man to all mischief, 
by taking off every guard and defence, driving the good spirit from 
him, and stripping him of the guardianship of angels. This is the 
effect of habitual sin, of an evil course of life ; and it is called in 
Scripture a grieving of the good Spirit of God: this dilated on. 
Concluding remarks on the deadly nature and lamentable evils 
of sin. 
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SERMON IX. 
THE GOOD AND EVIL TONGUE. 

EPHESIANS, CHAP. IV. VERSE 29. 

Let nocorrapt communicatioii proceed out of your mouth, but that which 
is good to the use of edifying, that it may minister grace unto the 
. hearers. 

PART I. 

Preliminary observations on the prudence of holding one's 
peace. But by the use of the tongue God has distinguished us from 
beasts ; and by the well or ill using it we are distinguished from one 
another ; and therefore, although silence be perfectly innocent, yet 
it is rather the state of death than life. The tongue, in fact, is the 
band of human intercourse, and makes men apt to unite in societies: 
by it we sing the praises of God ; by it our tables are made to differ 
from mangers, our cities from deserts, our churches from herds of 
cattle, &c. But the tongue is a fountain both of bitter waters and 
of pleasant : it sends forth blessing and cursing : it praises God, 
and rails at men, &c. Thb topic dilated on. Subjects of discourse 
proposed. 1. The vices of the tongue. 2. Its duty and proper 
employment. 

I. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth : iras 
6 <rair/9os Adyos* corrupt or 'filthy* communication : so we read it; 
and it seems properly to note such communication as ministers to 
wantonness : this topic enlarged on. 

But the word which the Apostle uses means more than this: 
meanings of the word <rairp6s given ; by which it is shown that we 
are forbidden to use all language that is in any sense corrupted « 
unreasonable, or useless ; language proceeding from old iniquity or 
evil habits, called, in the style of Scripture, the remains of the old 
man, &c. Under this is forbidden, 1. Useless, vain, and trifling 
conversation : 2. Slander and calumny : 3. Dissolute, wanton j^ 
tempting conversation ; and its worst ingredient, flattery. 

I. First of trifling, vain, and useless conversation. Let no vaim. 
communication proceed out of your mouth. The first part of this; 
inordination is talking too much; concerning which, because there iss 
no rule or just measure for the quantity, discourse must take itet 
estimate by the matter and end, and must change according to its- 
circumstances and appendages. This point illustrated. Evils of 
talking over much considered ; as well as the nature of idle words,. 
such as are not useful to edification and instruction. Remarks on 
the expression, every word that is idle, or empty of business^ 

The case of conscience stated in this matter : I. That the words 
of our blessed Saviour, being spoken to the Jews, were intended as 
they best and most commonly understood them ; and by vain they 
understood false or lying, not useless or imprudent, &c. II. Of 
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every idle word we shall give account ; but yet so, that sometimes 
the judgment shall fall on the words, not on the persons, who shall 
merely nave no honor or fair return from such discourses. III. If 
all unprofitable discourses be reckoned for idle words, and put on 
the account, yet even the capacities of profit are so large and 
numerous, that no man hath cause to complain that his tongue is too 
much restrained by this severity : this topic enlarged on. IV. 
Although in the latitude thus given, a man's discourse may be free \ 

and safe from judgment, yet he himself is not, unless he designs it, 
by an habitual and general purpose, to good and wise ends: 
concerning which he may, by the following measures, best take his 
accounts : 

1. Let him speak nothing that can minister to vice, willingly and 
by observation. 

2. If any thing be of a suspicious and dubious nature, let him 
decline to publish it. 

3. Let him, by a prudent moral care, watch over his words. 

4. Let him offer up to God in his prayers all his words, and then 
look to it, that he speak nothing unworthy to be offered. 

5. Let him often interweave discourses of religion, glorifications 
of God, instructions to his brethren, &c. not only to sanctify the 
order of his discourses, but to call him back to retirement and sober 
thoughts, lest he. wander and be carried off too far into the wild 
regions of impertinence. 

y. This account is not to be taken by little traverses and inter- 
courses of speech ; but by greater measures, and more discernible 
portions ; such as are commensurate to valuable portions of our time, 
for which every man is sure to be called to account : this topic 
enlarged on ; and the evils of much talking pointed out. 

These and many more such have given great advantages to silence, 
and made it to be esteemed an act of discipline and great religion : 
recommendation and practice of it among the ancients and early 
Christians, &c. 

PART II. 

Hitherto general excess in talking has been considered, without 
mention made of particulars. But because it is a principle and 
parent of much evil, it is with great caution to be cured, and the 
evil consequences will quickly disband. Some considerations on this 
point proposed. 

1. Plutarch advises that * such men should give themselves to 
writing :' but the experience of the world has confuted this. 

2. Some advise, that such persons should associate with grave and 
wise men, before whom the better parts of discourse only are usually 
brought forward. And this is apt to give assistance by the help of 
modesty, &c. 

3. A consideration of the dangers and consequent evils hath some 
efficacy to restrain loose talking, by the help of fear and prudent 
apprehension, &c. 
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4. Some advise that such persons should change their speech into 
business and action : but these are not sufficient for the cure alone, 
unless we add retirement : this shown. 

5. Others advise that the employment of the tongue be changed 
into religion ; and if there be an itch of talking , let it be in matters 
of religion, pious discourses, &c. But this cure will, it is feared, be 
improper or insufficient : for in prayers, &c. a multitude of words is 
sometimes foolish, often dangerous; and of all things we must 
beware not to offer unto God the sacrifice of fools, Sec. 

6. But God's grace is sufficient to all that will make use of it ; 
and there is no cure for this evil, but the direct obeying of counsel, 
and submitting to precept, and fearing the divine threatening ; 
always remembering, that of every word a man speaks, he shall give 
account, &c. 

The vain tongue, and the trifling conversation, have some proper 
evils; as, 1. Stultiloquium, or the speaking like a fool ; 2. Scurri-' 
litas, or immoderate and absurd jesting ; 3. The revealing of secrets. 

1. Concerning stultiloquy, it is to be observed that the masters of 
spiritual life mean not the talk and useless babble of weak and 
ignorant persons, &c. but the lubricum verbi, as St. Ambrose calls 
it, ' the slipping with the tongue,' by which prating persons betray 
the vanity of their spirit, and dbcover the hidden man of the heart. 
No prudence is a sufficient guard, when a man is in perpetual floods 
of talk ; and hence it comes that at every corner of the mouth a folly 
peeps out, or a mischief creeps in. A little pride and a great deal 
of vanity will soon escape, and many men will soon talk themselves 
into anger, &c. 

2. Concerning scurrility, or foolish jesting, the Apostle so joins it 
with the former, /jwpoXoyia, foolish speaking, &c. tliat some think 
thb to be explicative of the other : reason given why this seems to be 
so. Subject dilated on, and illustrated. It should be considered 
how miserable e^ery sinner is, if he does not deeply and truly repent ; 
and how discordant with such repentance is foolish, inconsiderate 
jesting. But the whole state of the question is thus briefly stated. 
1. If jesting be unseasonable, it is also intolerable. 2. If it be 
inordinate, it is also criminal. 3. If it be in an ordinary person, it 
is dangerous ; if in an eminent, consecrated, or wise man, it is scan- 
dalous. 4. If the matter be not of an indifferent nature, it becomes 
sinful by giving countenance to vice, or ridicule to virtue. 5. If it 
be not watched, so that it complies with all that hear, it becomes 
offensive and injurious. 6. If it be not intended to fair and lawful 
purposes, it is sour in the using. 7. If it be frequent, it combinesi 
and clusters into formal sin. 8. If it mingles with any sin, it puts 
on its nature, &c. 

Instances given of eminent men in the ancient church whose con- 
versation was cheerful and pleasant : usefulness of this descanted on. 
But when the jest hath teeth and nails; .when it is loose, wanton, 
and unseasonable ; when it serves ill purposes, or spends better time ; 
it is then the drunkenness of the soul, &c. 

But above all the abuses which dishonor the tongues of men. 
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aothiDg more deserves the whip of an exterminatiiig angel, or the 
stings of scorpions, than profane jesting ; which is a bringing of 
the Spirit of God to partake of the follies of man : this topic 
enlarged on. 

3. The third instance of vain, trifling conversation, and immo<* 
derate talking, is the revealing of secrets ; which u a dismantling 
and rending of the robe from the privacies of human intercourse. 
The evils of this practice enumerated. In one case it puts on new 
circumstances of deformity; when he that ministers to the sonis of 
men, shall publish.^ the secrets of a conscience, turning an accuser, 
weakening the heart of penitents, and driving them from their remedy 
by making it intolerable : this topic enlarged on. 

The proper evils of the vain and trifling tongue have been enume- 
rated : but hither also some other irregularities of speech are to be 
referred, although they are of a mixed nature. 

1. The first of these is common swearing, against which St. Chry** 
sostom spends twenty homilies ; and by the number and weight of 
arguments hath left this testimony : that it is a foolish vice, but hard 
to be cured ; infinitely unreasonable, but strangely prevailing, &c. : 
this topic fully dilated on. 

2« The next appendage of vain and trifling speech is contention^ 
wrangling, and perpetual talk, proceeding from the spirit of contra- 
diction ; the clamors and noises of which folly St. Paul reproves : 
Let all bitterness and clamor be put away. Conclusion. 



PART III. 



OF SLANPER AND FLATTERY. 

II. The mischiefs above cited from vain and foolish talking, are 
inferior to two which remain behind : 1. The spirit of detraction : 
2. The spirit of flattery. The first is vile, but the second is worse ; 
the very poison of the soul : and both are to be avoided like death 
itself. 

1. Let no calumny, no slandering, &c. proceed out of your mouth. 
The first sort of this is that which the Apostle calls whispering ; 
which means to abuse our neighbor secretly, by telling a private 
story about him ; wherein the man plays a sure game, as he sup- 
poses; doing a mischief without a witness. Evils of this crime 
enlarged on, as the destroyer of friendship, of the peace of families, 
of the vital parts of charity, &c. 

2. But such tongues as these, where they dare, and where they 
safely can, love to speak louder; and then it is detraction; when 
men, under the color of friendship, will wound a person's reputation, 
speaking some things of him fairly, in order that they may be 
believed without suspicion when they speak evil : this topic illus- 
trated. This is what the Apostle calb irovnp(av, a crafty and deceit^ 
ful way of hurting y which renders a man's tongue as venomous as that 

of a serpent. . 
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3. But the next sort is more Tiolent ; and that is^ railing or re« 
viling ; which is often the yice of boys and rich men, proceeding from 
folly or pride. This is that evil which possessed those of whom 
the Psalmist speaks : Our tongues are our oum ; we are they that 
aught to speak: who is Lord over us? But St. James declares that 
the tongue is an unruly member which no nuin can tame. Our 
blessed Saviour, in restraining this hostility of the tongue, threatens 
hell fire to them that call their brother ybo/: evils of this practice 
fieirther dilated on. 

4. The fourth instance of calumniating ^ filthy communication » is 
that which we properly call slander ; the inventing evil things, or 
falsely imputing crimes to our neighbor. This is the direct murder 
of the tongue ; for life and death (says the Hebrew proverb) are in 
the hand of the tongue : this topic illustrated : peculiar evils of it 
pointed out ; as that it lies in the face of heaven, and abuses the ears 
of justice ; it oppresses the innocent, defeats all the charity of laws, 
and calls on the name and testimony of God to seal an injury, &c. 

6. The last instance of this evil now represented is cursing ; con- 
cerning which this may be said, that although the causeless curse 
shall return on the tongue that spake it, yet, because very often 
there is a fault on both sides, when there is reviling or cursing on 
either, the danger of a cursing tongue is highly to be declined, as the 
biting of a mad dog, or the tongue of a smitten serpent. This topic 
enlarged on. 

III. The third part of filthy communication, that in which the 
devil does the most mischief, is the spirit oi flattery. Evils of this 
vice in common cases dilated on : but he that persuades his friend^ 
who is unchaste in morals, that he is a holy and pure person ; or that 
his looseness is a sign of a quick spirit, &c. this man hath given the 
greatest advantage to his friend*s mischief ; he hath made it grow in 
all the dimensions of the sin, till it becomes intolerable, and perhaps 
unpardonable. And what a fearful destruction and contradiction of 
friendship is this ! the topic enlarged on. Various species of flattery 
described; for example, 1. Some flatter by giving great names, and 
propounding great examples ; as the Egyptians hung a tumbler's rope 
on their prince, and a piper's whistle, because they called their Pto- 
lemy by the name of Apollo^ their god of music. 

2. Others flatter by imitation, encouraging vice by making it 
popular and common. 

3. Some pretend rusticity, or downright plainness, and on the 
confidence of that they humor their friend's vice, and flatter him to 
his ruin. 

4* Some will dispraise themselves, that their friend may think bet- 
ter of himself, or less severely of his faults. 

6. Others will reprove their friend for a trifle, as if that were all ; 
for an honest man would have told him the worst. 

6. Some will laugh and make a sport of vice, and hear a friend's 
narrative of his adultery, or drunkenness, &c. with merriment ; as if 
the everlasting ruin of his friend were a very good jest. 

One caution in thi^case, however, is to be observed, viz. that we 
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do not think all praise f^iven to our friend to be flattery ; for some- 
times praise is the best conveyance for a precept and the encourager 
of infant virtue. Concluding remarks. 

PART IV. 

TH£ DUTIES OF THE TONGUE. 

It was an old proverb, that * men teach us to speak, and God 
teaches us to hold our tongiie.' Advantages of proper silence dilated 
on. Plutarch said well, that ' to be taught nrst to be silent, then 
to speak well and handsomely, is education fit for a prince.' And 
that is St. Paul's method here: first we are taught how to restrain 
our tongues, in the foregoing instances ; and now we are called on to 
employ them in religion. 

We must speak that which is good; any thing that may serve the 
ends of God and of our neighbor, in the measures of religion and 
usefulness : this topic enlarged on ; whereby it is shown that our 
speech must be such, that it may minister grace, something that may 
please and profit men, according as they shall need; all which is 
reduced to these three heads : to instruct, to comfort, to reprove. 

1. Our conversation must be bibaxTtKot, * apt to teach :' for since 
all our hopes depend on obedience to God, and all obedience is 
grounded in faith, and faith is founded naturally in the understand- 
ing, it is not only reasonably to be expected, but is experimentally 
felt, that in weak and ignorant understandings, there are no sufficient 
supports for the vigor of a holy life : he therefore that carries to the 
understanding of his brother notices of faith, incomes of spiritual pro* 
positions, and arguments of the Spirit, forwards him in the work and 
practices of a holy life : this topic dilated on. 

2. Our conversation must be jropaicXii ros, apt to comfort the dis- 
consolate : nor can men here below feel greater charity than this : 
for since half the duty of a Christian in this life consists in the exer- 
cise of passive graces, God hath sent some angels into the world, 
whose office is to refresh the sorrows of the poor, and to lighten the 
eyes of the disconsolate : he hath made some creatures whose powers 
are chiefly ordained to comfort. But this is not all. The third person 
of the Holy Trinity is known to us by the name and dignity of the 
Holy Ghost, the Cfomforter ; and God glories in being the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort : therefore to minister in this 
office, is to imitate the charities of heaven ; and God hath fitted 
mankind for it : this subject enlarged on. 

3. Our communication must in its just season be eXeyrrcrc^f : we 
must reprove our sinning brother ;ybr the wounds of a friend are bet- 
ter than the kisses of an enemy, says Solomon : we imitate the office 
of the great Shepherd, if we go to seek and save that which was lost : 
and it is a fearful thing to see a friend going to hell undisturbed, 
when the arresting him in his horrid progress may possibly make him 
to return: subject enlarged on. In the performance of this useful 
duty, the following measures are fit to be observed. 
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1. Let not your reproof be public and personal. If it be public, 
it must be general ; if it be personal^ it must be in private : and this 
is expressly commanded by our Saviour. But this caution is not 
always necessary ; as in the case of a public and authorised person ; 
where the crime is great, but not understood to be any at all ; 
where certain circumstances of person allow it, as in the case of a 
bishop, &c. 

2. Do not usually reprove thy brother for every thing; but for 
great things only : since that is the office of a tutor, not of a friend ; 
and few men will suffer themselves to abide always under pupillage. 

3. Use not liberty of reproof in the days of sorrow and affliction : 
for the calamity itself is sufficient to chastise the gaities of sinning 
persons, and bring them to repentance, though it may be fit to insi- 
nuate a mention of the cause of that sorrow, in order to repentance 
and a cure : but severe and biting language is then out of season. 

4. Avoid all evil appendages of this liberty : for to reprove a 
sinning brother is, at best, but an invidious employment, though a 
charitable one; therefore we must not make it hateful by adding 
reproach, scorn, violent expressions^ scurrility or bitter invectives : 
this topic enlarged on. . 

To the foregoing measures this piece of advice is lastly added ; 
that no man should, at that time when he is reproved, give counsel 
and reproof tx> his reprover : for this betrays an angry spirit, makes 
discora out of piety, and changes charity to wrangling. 

Persuasives for men to use proper reproof^ and for others to 
suffer it. 

If it be asked whether every man is bound to reprove every per- 
son, if he sins, and he converse with him ; it is answered^ that if it 
should be so, it were to no purpose, and for it there is no command- 
ment. Every man that can, may instruct him that wants it ; but 
every man may not reprove him that is already instructed. Conclusion. 
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SUMMARIES OF SERMONS 

PREACHED AT GOLDEN GROVE. 



SERMON I. 
WHITSUNDAY.— OF THE SPIRIT OP GRACE. 

ROMANS, CHAP. VIII. VERSES 9, 10. 

But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of 
God dwell in you. Now if any man bare not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his. And if Christ be in yon, the body is dead, because of 
sin ; but the Spirit is life, because of righteousness. 

PART I. 

The day in which the Church commeniorates the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the Apostles, was the beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ; the first day that his religion was professed ; when 
the Apostles opened their commission, and read it to all the people. 
T%e Lord gave hU Spirit (or hb word), and great was the company 
of the preachers. Observations on this change of spirit for vwrd. 
The gospel is called the Spirit. 

1. Because it contains such glorious ipysteries, which were revealed 
by the immediate inspirations of the Spirit, not only in the matter^ 
but also in the manner, and powers to comprehend them. This point 
explained and illustrated. 

2. But when we had been taught all these mysteries, we could 
not, by any human power, have understood them, unless the Spirit of 
God had given us a new light, created in us a new capacity, and 
made us to be new creatures : this topic enlarged on. 

3. The gospel is called Spirit, because it consists of spiritual pro- 
mises and spiritual precepts ; making all that embrace it truly, to 
become spiritual men : and therefore St. Paul adds an epithet, and 
calls it a quickening Spirit ^ &c. 

4. But, beyond this, is the reason which is the consummation of 
all the faithful. The gospel is called the Spirit, because by it God 
has given us not only the spirit of manifestation, but the Spirit of 
confirmation, or obsignation, to all that believe and obey ; that is, the 
power of God is come on our hearts, by which we are made sure, in 
the nature of the thing, of a glorious inheritance : this topic enlarged 
on and explained. 

Meaning of the phrase, in the Spirit, given, viz. to be in the 
power of the Spirit : this explained and illustrated : excellent state 
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of a person who is thus in the Spirit, or in subjection to the Spirit. 
They that strive to be quit of this subjection love the liberty of out- 
laws, and the licentiousness of anarchy, &c. He that is in the 
Spirit, is under tutors and governors, until the appointed time of the 
Father, just as all great heirs are ; only the first seizure which the 
Spirit makes is on the will. He that loves the yoke of Christ and 
the discipline of the gospel, is in the Spirit ; that is, in the Spirit's 
power. On this foundation the Apostle has built two propositions : 

1. Whosoever hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his, &c, : 

2. Whosoever is in Christ is dead to sin, and lives to the Spirit of 
Christ, &c. 

I. AH that belong to Christ have the Spirit of Christ. Immedi- 
ately before the a^ension, our Saviour bid his disciples tarry at 
Jerusalem, till they should receive the promise of the Father. Who- 
ever stay at Jerusalem, and are in the actual communion of the 
Church of God, shall certainly receive this promise ; for it is made to 
as many as God shall call. Manner in which the Spirit was formerly 
given described. But in the gospel, it is given without measure, 
&c. ; so that Moses's wish is fulfilled ; and all the Lord's people are 
prophets in some sense or other. 

In the wisdom of the ancients it was observed, that there are four 
great cords which tie the heart of man to vanity and corruption ; viz. 
pleasure, pain, fear, and desire : so that men are tempted, 1. To lust 
by pleasure ; 2. To baser arts by covetousness ; 3. To impatience by 
sorrow ; 4. To dishonorable actions by fear : and this was the state 
of man by nature, and under the law, and for ever, until the Spirit 
of God came, and, by four special operations, cured these four 
inconveniences. 

!• God gave us his Spirit, that we might be insensible to worldly 
pleasures, having our souls wholly filled with spiritual and heavenly 
relishes. A man that hath tasted of God's Spirit, can instantly dis- 
cern the madness that is in rage, the folly and disease that are in 
envy, the anguish that results from lust, &c. ; and he understands 
things truly as they are ; that is, that charity is the greatest noble- 
ness in the world, temperance the best security of health, and that 
religion has the truest pleasures. And all these relishes are but the 
antipasts of heaven, &c. 

And when once we have tasted of the Spirit of God, no food but 
that of angels, no cup but that of salvation is agreeable to us. And 
there is no greater external testimony that we are in the Spirit, and 
that the Spirit dwells in us, than if we find joy and spiritual pleasure 
in the greatest mysteries of our religion: this subject fully en- 
larged on. 

2. The Spirit of God is given to all who truly belong to Christ, 
as an antidote against isorrows, against impatience, against the evil 
accidents of the world, and against the sinking of our spirits under 
the cross. There are noted in Scripture two births, besides the na- 
tural : the first is, to be born of water and of the Spirit ; the second 
is, to be born of the Spirit and of fire : to these may be added a 
thirds or an operation of the new birth, but the same spirit, the Spirit 

PART 111. Y 
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of rejoicing. Now the CM of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing^ &c. There b a certain joy and spiritual rejoicing that 
accompanies them in whom the Holy Ghost dwells ; a joy in the 
midst of sorrow, given to allay the pain of secular troubles, and to 
alleviate the burthen of persecution. This topic dilated on to the 
end. 

PART II. 

3. The Spirit of God is given to us as an antidote against evil 
concupiscences and sinful desires ; and is then called the Spirit of 
prayer and nipplication. Ever since the affections of the outer man 
prevailed on the ruins of the soul, all our desi^ grew sensual, and 
therefore hurtful : for ever after our body grew to be our enemy. In 
the looseness of nature and ignorance of philosophy, men nsed to 
pray, with their hands full of rapine, and hearts full of malice ; and 
they prayed accordingly. 

The Jews were better taught ; but God gave the Spirit to them 
only in single rays : this subject enlarged on. But Goa hath poured 
his Spirit into our hearts, the Spirit of prayer and supplication. 
And now, 

1. Christians pray in spirit ^ with sighs and groans; and know 
that God, who dwells within them, can as clearly distinguish those 
secret accents, as he knows the voice of his own thunder. 

2. Likewise the Spirit helpeth our infirmities; for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought : it hath taught us that 
happiness cannot consist merely in freedom from afflictions, but in 
patience, resignation, and noble sufferance, <&c. 

3. Whereas only a Moses or a Samuel, a John or the Messias 
himself, could describe and indite forms of prayer to the accent of 
Heaven ; now every wise and good man is instructed perfectly by 
the Scriptures what to ask for, &c. 

4. The Spirit of God hath made our services to be spiritual, holy, 
the effects of choice and religion, the consequence of a spiritual 
sacrifice, and of a holy union with God. The prayer of a Christian 
is with the effects of the Spirit of sanctification : and this is by 
St. James called the prayer of faith, which is said to be certain to 
prevail. 

5. The Spirit gives to us great relish and appetite for prayers: 
and this St. Paul calls serving of God in his Spirit ; that is, with a 
willing mind : and they who pray from custom only, or with trouble 
and unwillingness, ^c. give a great testimony that they have not the 
Spirit of Christ within them ; that Spirit which maketh intercession 
for the saints. 

6. The Spirit of Christ and of prayer helps our infirmities, by 
giving us confidence and importunity ; for as is our faith and trust in 
God, so is our hope, and so is our prayer ; weary or lasting, long or 
short, not in words, but in works and in desires ; for the words are 
no part of the spirit of prayer : this consists in holy desires and holy 
actons. 
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7. Some men have thought of a seventh way, and explain our 

Staying in the Spirit by a mere volubility of language ; which is 
irectly to undervalue the Spirit of God and of Christ, to return to 
the materiality and imperfection of the law, to retire from Christ to 
BfoseSy from real graces to imaginary gifts: this topic fully di** 
lated on. 

Thus have been described the effluxes of the Holy Spirit on us in 
his great channels. But the great effect of them is this ; that as by 
the acts of the spirits of darkness and our own malice our souls are 
rendered carnal, that is, servants to the passions and desires of the 
flesh ; so, on the other side, by the grace of God, and promise of the 
Father, and influences of the Holy Ghost, our souls are recovered 
from that degradation, and transformed into a new nature : this sub- 
ject is next to be considered. 

II. As soon as the tyrant sin is overcome, and a new heart is put 
into us, instantly we have a new name given us, and we are esteemed 
a new creation, having a new nature within us. This may seem 
strange ; but it is one of the great mysteries of the gospel. £very 
man naturally consists of soul and body ; but every Christian man 
who belongs to Christ, has more ; for he has body, soul, and spirit. 
The text is plain on this head ; if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ he is none of his. And by Spirit is meant not merely the 
graces of God and his gifts, enabling us to do holy things ; but the 
Spirit of adoption, through Christ, by which we are made sons of 
God, capable of a new state, intitled to another mode of duration, 
&c, : this subject fully dilated on. 

This very mystery itself is the greatest possible encouragement to 
us in our duty, and by way of thankfulness. He that gives great 
things, ottght to have great acknowlegeTnents, If the Are be quenched, 
the fire of God's Spirit, God will kindle another in his anger that 
shall never be quenched : but if we entertain God's Spirit with our 
own purities, employ it diligently, and serve it willingly, then we 
shall be turned into spiritual beings. 

If this be a new principle, and be given us in order to the actions 
of a holy life, we must take care that we receive not the Spirit of 
God in vain, and remember that it is a new life. Every man hath 
within him either the Spirit of God or the spirit of the devil : this 
topic enlarged on and illustrated. Here is a greater argument for a 
holy life than Moses had when addressing the children of Israel ; 
Behold I have set before you life and death, blessing and cursing : 
this said Moses : but by this Scripture is set before us the good Spirit 
and the bad, God and the devil : we have to choose unto whose 
nature we will be likened, and into whose inheritance we will be 
adopted : this topic enlarged on. 

The purport of this discourse stated to be, that since the Spirit of 
God is a new nature, we are thereby taught and enabled to serve 
God, by a constant course of holy living, without the frequent 
returns and interventions of such actions as men caW sins of in^r- 
m^y. Whosoever hath the Spirit of God, lives the life of^ grace; 
the Spirit of God rules in him, and is strong, and allows not such 
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sins which we think unavoidable : this topic enlarged on, and the 
question more particularly considered. 

1. No great sin is a sin of infirmity, or excusable on that score : 
though indeed every sin may be said to be a sin of infirmity, in some 
sense or other. When a man is in the state of spiritual sickness or 
death, he is in a state of infirmity, a prisoner, a slave, weak in his 
judgment, impotent in his passions, &c, : but he that is thus in infir- 
mity cannot be excused ; for it is the aggravation of the state of his 
sin : such a one is the servant of sin, a slave to the devil, and heir to 
corruption ; that is, he hath not the Spirit of Christ in him ; for 
where the Son is, there is liberty : this topic enlarged on. 

2. Sins of infirmity, as they are small in their instance, so they 
put on their degree of excusableness only according to the weakness 
or infirmity of a man's understanding : this enlarged on. 

8. The violence or strength of temptation is not sufficient to 
excuse an action, if it leaves the understanding still able to judge; 
because a temptation cannot have any proper strength, but from 
ourselves, &c. 

4. No habitual sin, which is repented of and committed again, is 
excusable under a pretence of infirmity ; but that sin is certainly 
noted, and certainly condemned, and therefore returns, not because 
of the weakness of nature, but of grace : the principle of this is an 
evil spirit, an habitual aversion to God, a dominion of sin : this topic 
enlarged on. Concluding remarks. 



SERMON II. 
THE DESCENDING AND ENTAILED CURSE CUT OFF. 

EXODUS, CHAP. XX. VERSES 5, 6. 

I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
on the children unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
me ; and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and 
keep my commandments. 

PART I. 

A MAN would not think it necessary that a commonwealth should 
hire orators to dissuade men from running into houses infected by 
the plague; yet God has hired servants to fight against sin, and 
advocates to plead against it ; has made laws against it, and esta- 
blished a peculiar order of men to give an alarm at every approach 
of it. God hath edged sin about with thorns ; and sin of itself too 
brings thorns, &c. Moreover, it moves God first to jealousy, which 
takes off his friendship towards us ; and then to anger, which makes 
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him a resolved enemy : it also brings evil, not only on ourselves, but 
on our children, relatives, and posterity. If all this will not deter a 
man from sin, there is no hope left for his recovery ; but he must 
sink under the strokes of a jealous God. 

Gad is a jealous God. — That is the first and great stroke he aims 
against sin. He speaks after the manner of men ; and in this we 
know that he is jealous, suspicious, inquisitive, and, lastly, impla- 
cable. 1. God is pleased to represent himself as a person very sus- 
picious both in respect of persons and things, for which we give him 
cause enough : this fully shown. 2. And therefore he is inquisitive : 
he looks for that which he would fain never find, and so sets spies 
on us : this enlarged on and illustrated. These spies, the blessed 
angels and the accursed devils, good and bad men, our own con- 
science, the eye of Heaven, and God himself, all watch lest we rob 
God of his honor, and ourselves of our hopes ; for he hath chosen so 
to get his own glory, as may best consist with our felicity. But, 3. 
his jealousy hath a sadder effect than this : all this is for mercy ; but 
if we provoke his jealousy, if he finds us fixed in our spiritual trans- 
gressions, he is implacable, that is, he is angry with us to eternity, 
unless we return in time : and if we do, it may be that he will not be 
appeased in all instances ; when he forgives he makes some reserva- 
tions ; he will punish us in our persons or estate, in our bodies or our 
children ; for God visits the sins of the fathers on the children. 
This is the second great stroke he aims against sin, and is now to be 
considered. 

That God doth so is certain, because he saith he doth : and that 
this is just in him, is also as certain, because he doth it. But since 
God is pleased to speak after the manner of men, it may consist with 
our duty to inquire into the equity of this proceeding. 

1. No man is madie a sinner by the fault of another man, without 
his own consent ; for to every one God gives his choice, and sets life 
and death before all the sons of Adam ; and therefore this death is 
not a consequence to any sin but our own. And it is not said that 
sin passed on all men, but death: the death brought in by sin was 
nothing superinduced to man ; man was only reduced to his own 
natural condition, from which, before Adam's fall, he stood ex- 
empted by supernatural favor : also, before any man died, Christ 
was promised, by whom death was to lose his sting, and cease to be 
an eyil ; and it does cease to be so to all who follow Christ. Hence 
the divine justice is vindicated in this matter. The material part of 
the evil came on us from our first father ; but the formality of it, the 
sting and the curse, is only from ourselves. 

2. For the fault of others many may become miserable ; even all, 
or any of those whose relation is such to the sinner, that he in any 
sense may, by such inflictions, be punished or oppressed : in this case 
the influence is perceived ; the sin is infectious, not only in example, 
but in punishment. With respect to this, it is to be shown, 1. In 
what instances it is so : 2. For what reasons it is justly so : 3. In 
what degrees, and in what cases, it is so : 4. What remedies .there 
are for this evil. 
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I. It is SO in kingdoms, in churches, in families, in political, arti- 
ficial, and even in accidental. societies. This instanced in the case of 
the people whom David numbered ; of the Gibeonites, Joshua, and 
Saul ; in that of Saul's sons ; of Ahab and his sons ; of Solomon and 
the son of Bathsheba ; of the family of £li : in that of Cham and 
his posterity ; of Amalek and his nation ; and above all, in that of 
the Jews, who put to death the Lord of life : this dreadful example 
enlarged on. With regard to churches, the state of the seren 
churches in Asia is instanced. In addition, it may be remarked, 
that there is even danger to those who are in evil company, in sus- 
pected places, in the society and feUowshipof wicked men : instances 
given. 

II. The next consideration is, why this is so, and why it is justly 
so. First, then, between kings and their people, parents and their 
children, there is so great a necessitude and natural intercourse, &c. 
that the latter are by God and the laws of nature reckoned as the 
goods and blessings of the former : this enlarged on ; and the severity 
of punishment when these our goods and blessings are injured or 
taken away from us. 2. As 4his is a punishment to us, so it is not 
unjust to them, though they he innocent; since the calamities of the 
world are incident to all, even the most godly persons: this enlarged 
on : moreover, they themselves may be sanctified by sorrows, and 
purified by affliction, and receive the blessing of it, &c, 3. God 
hath many ends of providence to serve in this dispensation of bis 
judgments : he expresses the highest indignation against sin, and 
makes his examples lasting and most efficacious : it arrests the spirits 
of men, and restrains their looseness, &c, it serves to satisfy the fear- 
fulness of such persons as think the wicked prosperous, and the proud 
happy : this explained and enlarged on. 

III. The third consideration is, in what degree, and in what 
cases, this is usual, or to be expected. In the text it is instanced ia 
the worship of images : and he who is so jealous of his honor in this 
particular, is also very curious of it in all others ; and though the 
children are more solemnly threatened with punishment in this sin^ 
yet we find it inflicted indifferently in any other great one. 

One thing is strictly to be observed, that the wrath of God does 
not, as some erroneously have taught, descend only on children who 
imitate their fathers' wickedness : this is expressly against the text^ 
and the examples of the thing. God afflicts good children of evil 
parents for the sins of their Others. And this hath been observed 
even by wise men among the heathens : instances cited : and this was 
so in the case of Jonathan, who lost the throne of Israel and his life^ 
on account of the sins of Saul. What has been said in vindication of 
divine justice need not be repeated. But so it is in the world. The 
posterity of a traitor become dishonorable and beggars. The subject 
enlarged on : the natural efiects of sin, in the constitution of the 
body entailed on children, considered. The great preservative which 
this ought to be against every species of vice. Concluding exhorta- 
tions. 
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PART II. 

IV. Fourth consideration ; namely, what remedies there are for 
sons to cut off this entail of curses ; and whether, or by what means, 
it is possible for them to prevent the being punished for the sins of 
their fathers. And since this matter is so perplexed and intricate, it 
cannot but be thought, that there are ways left, not only to vindicate 
God's justice, but to reconcile man's condition to the possibilities of 
God's usual mercies. 

The first means to cut off the entail of wrath from a family, is, for 
the sons to disavow those acUons of impiety in which their fathers 
were deeply guilty. A son comes to inherit bis father's wickedness 
ID three ways : 1. By approving, or any ways consenting to his 
father's sin, as by speaking of it without shame, pleasing himself in 
the story I or being apt to do the like : 2. By imitation and direct 
practice ; when Uie curse is likely to come with accumulation : 
3. By receiving and enjoying the purchases of his father's rapine and 
oppression, &c. 

Now, in all these cases, the rule holds. If the son inherits the 
sin, he cannot call it unjust if he inherit the punishment. But to 
break the iatal chain of God's anger, a son is tied in all these cases 
to disavow his father's crime. But because the cases are several, he 
must also in several manners do it. 

!• Every man is bound not to glory in, or to speak honorably of, 
the powerful and unjust actions of his ancestors : this topic enlarged 
on. Children are bound to pray to God to sanctify, to cure, to 
forgive their parents: this also enlarged on. 

2. Those curses which descend from the fathers to the children by 
imitation, are to be cut off by special and personal repentance ana 
prayer, as being a state directly opposite to that which procured the 
curse : but it must be observed, that no merely public or imaginative 
disavowal, no ceremonial and pompous recission of the fathers' 
crimes, can avail to interrupt the succession of the curse, if the 
children do secretly practise or approve, what they in pretence or 
ceremony disavow : this illustrated in the case of the Pharisees : 
Wo unto you, for ye build the sepmlehres of the prophets, and your 

fathers hilled them, 

3. But concerning the third case there is more difficulty. Those 
persons that inherit their fathers' sins by possessing the price of their 
fathers' souls, namely, by enjoying their unjust possessions, may quit 
the inheritance of the curse if they quit the purchase of the sin ; 
namely, if they pay their fathers' debtsof justice, and of oppression. 
Still some measures are to be observed in this case ; nor is every 
man bound to give up all the land which his ancestors may have un- 
justly usurped. But though children of far-removed lines are not 
thus bound, yet others are, for various reasons. 1. Sons are tied to 
restore what their fathers usurped, or to make recompense for it, if 
the case be visible and notorious, and the oppressed party demands 
it! reason of this given. 2. Though by all the solemnities of law 
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the unjust purchase be established, and in conscience the heirs may 
continue to enjoy it without a new sin ; yet, if we see a curse descend- 
ing on the family for sake of the old oppression, or if we reasonably 
suspect such to be the case, then, by making all possible restitution , 
we may certainly remove the curse : this topip enlarged on. 

The sum is this : as kingdoms and churches used to expiate the 
faults of others by acts of justice and censure, so the heirs and sons 
of families are to remove the curse descending from their fathers' lines 
on their house, by acts ; by disavowal ; by praying for pardon ; by 
humbling themselves ; by renouncing the example ; by quitting all 
affection for the crime ; by not imitating the kind of actions ; and^ 
lastly, by refusing to rejoice in the ungodly possessions. 

But, secondly, after all this, cases occur, in which we find that 
iunocent sons are punished. How may they prevent, or take off, the 
curse? this considered. 

1. The pious children of evil parents are to stand firm on the 
confidence of divine grace and mercy ; and on that persuasion to 
begin to work on a new stock : for it is as certain that a man may 
derive a blessing on his posterity, as that his parents could transmit a 
curse : by this he shall do more than escape the punishment of his 
father's follies : this enlarged on and illustrated. 

2. But if great impiety and clamorous wickedness have stained 
the honor of a family, and discomposed its title to the divine mercies, 
it is not an ordinary piety that can restore this family : an ordinary, 
even course of life, full of goodness and innocence, will secure every 
single person in his own eternal interests ; but that piety, which shall 
be a spring of blessings, and communicative to others, &c, must be 
very great and excellent : this topic enlarged on. 

3* It is of great use for the securing of families, that every master j 

of one order his life so, that his piety and virtue be as communicative 
as possible ; namely, that he secure the religion of his family by a 
severe supravision and animadversion, and by cutting off all those 
unprofitable branches that injure the tree, <&c. 

4. If a curse be feared to descend on a family, let the descendants 
perform some heroical act of piety. Thus, if there should happen to 
be one martyr in it, this might reconcile the whole to God. Instance 
of Phineas, of the sous of Rechab, &c. 

One farther piece of advice given to all parents and fathers of 
families, from whose loins a blessing, or a curse, may proceed ; that 
they be particular in the matter of repentance ; and after this, that 
they be fervent, hearty, and continual in prayer for their children, 
ever remembering, when they beg a blessing, that God hath put 
much into their hands. They that can truly bring down a blessing 
on their families are such only as lead a blessed life, &c. Con- 
clusion. 
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SERMON III. 

THE INVALIDITY OF A LATE OR DEATH-BED REPENT- 
ANCE. 

JEREMIAH, CHAP. XIII. VERSE 10. 

Give glory to the Lord your God, before he cause darkness, and before 
your feet stumble on the dark mountains, and, while ye look for light 
(or, lest while ye look for light), he shall tarn it into the shadow of 
death, and make it gross darkness. 

PART I. 

God is the eternal fountain of honor and the spring of glory ; and 
yet he is pleased to say that our sins dishonor him, and our obedience 
glorifies him ; though he can be really glorified by nothing but by 
himself and by his own instruments which he makes as mirrors to 
reflect his glory : thus he glorified himself in making the frame of the 
universe ; and even when he destroyed the old world, he glorified 
himself in the image of his justice : but, above all, God rejoiced in 
his holy Son, who hath transmitted to us a great manner of the 
divine glorification, being to us the author and example of giving 
glory to God, &c. 

He that hath dishonored God by his sins, hath no better way to 
glorify him, than by returning to his duty, and advancing the divine 
attributes. Concerning the philosophy of the expression to glorify 
God, much need not be said : certain it is, that, in the style of 
Scripture, repentance is the glorification of him ; and the prophet, by 
calling on the people to give God giory^ calls on them to repent. 
And this it was which Joshua said to Achan. (Josh. vii. 19.) The 
words of the text therefore may be read thus : Repent of all your 
sins, before God cause darkness, and before your feet stumble on 
the dark mountains. Hence we have the duty of repentance, and 
the time of it. 

This exhortation of the prophet was always full of caution and 
prudence, but now is highly necessary: this shown. Certainly, 
nothing hath made more ample harvests for the devil, than the 
deferring of repentance on vain confidences, and the lessening it in 
extension and degree, whilst we imagine that a few tears will blot 
out the baseness of fifty years of impiety. For the curing of this 
evil, the nature of repentance is exhibited, and the inefficacy of a 
repentance which is deferred to a death-bed. 

I. First, then, repentance implies a deep sorrow, as the beginning 
and introduction of this duty ; not a superficial sigh or tear, but a 
hearty pungent sorrow : yet it must be observed that sorrow for sins 
is not repentance ; not that duty which gives glory to God, so as to 
obtain of him that he will glorify us. lUpentance is a great volume 
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of duty, and godly sorrow is but the frontispiece or title-page. 
Godly gorrow worketh repentance : sorrow is the parent, and repent- 
ance is the offspring. Our sorrow for sin is not to be estimated by 
our tears and sensible expressions, but by our active hatred and 
dereliction of sin. 

2. It is a sad error among many who do some things towards 
repentance, that they mistake the first addresses and instruments of 
this part of repentance for the duty itself. Confession of sins is in 
order to the dereliction of them : but then confession must not be 
like the unlading of a ship, to take in new stowage. No confession 
can be of any use, but as it is an instrument of shame, humiliation, 
and dereliction of sin : this topic enlarged on. 

3. Let us then suppose our penitent advanced thus far, as that he 
decrees against all sin, and in hearty purposes resolves to decline it, 
as having been his betrayer and destroyer : yet we must be curious 
(for now only the repentance properly begins) that it be not like the 
springings of the thorny or the high-way ground, soon up and soon 
down : various states of resolution commented on. That only is the 
beginning of a holy repentance, which goes forth into acts, whose 
acts enlarge into habits, and whose habits produce the fruits of a 
holy life. 

From hence we are to take our estimate, whence our resolutions of 
piety must commence. He that resolves not to live well till the 
time comes that he must die, is as ridiculous in his great design, as 
he is impertinent in his intermedial purposes, and vain in his hope. 
How can a dying man, to any real effect, resolve to be chaste ? for 
virtue is an act of election, and chastity is the contending against a 
proud imperious lust : what then does he resolve against, who can be 
no more tempted by his lust, than he can return to his youthful 
vigor? And since none of the purposes of a dying man can be 
reduced to act, by what law, reason, or covenant can we distinguish 
them from those of a lively and healthful person ? this topic enlarged 
on. The hope of those persons shown to be vain, who go on in 
their evil ways till their last sickness; or whose purposes are for 
ever blasted with the next violent temptation, &c. 

4. Lastly, suppose all be done ; and that, by a long course of 
strict severity, mortification, and circumspection, we have overcome 
all our vicious, baser habits, and that we are clean and swept ; yet 
this is but one half of repentance. To renew us, and to restore us to 
God's favor, having escaped the corruption that is in the world 
through lust, we mtist give all diligence, and a4d to our faith virtue, 
to virtue knowlege, to hnowlege temperance^ to temperance patience ; 
(and so on) to godliness, brotherly kindness and charity » This is the 
sum total of repentance : we must not only have overcome sin, but 
we must, after great diligence, have acquired the habits of all those 
Christian graces which relate to ourselves, our neighbor, and to 
God : this topic pursued. Conclusion, on the difficulty of beginning 
a repentance which has been long delayed, &c. 
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PART II. 

This great subject pursued ; in which it is shown, 1. Mliat parts 
and ingri^dients of repentance are assigned, when it is described in 
Scripture : 2. What are the absolute necessities of a holy life, and 
what is meant by the Scripture phrase, to live holily: 3. What 
directions or intimations we have concerning the last time of be- 
ginning to repent, or what is the longest period to which any man 
may venture with safety. 

I. Repentance is not only an abolition and extinction of the body 
of sin, a bringing it to the altar, &c., but we must also mingle gold 
and rich pretentSy the oblation of good works and holy habits with 
the sacrifice; which has been already shown. 

If we would see repentance in its full stature and constitution 
described, we shall find it to be one half of all that which God 
requires of Christians. Faith and repentance make up the whole 
duty of a Christian. Faith is a sacrifice of the understanding to 
God ; repentance sacrifices the whole will to him : the one makes 
OS disciples, the other servants of Jesus Christ : so that as faith con- 
tains all knowlege necessary to salvation, repentance comprehends 
the whole practice and working duty of a returning Christian. 
Whatsoever is practical, the practice of all obedience, is called in 
Scripture repentance from dead worki; which means not mere 
sorrow from dead works, which is not sense ; but supposes two 
terms, a conversion from dead works to living works; from the 
death of $in to the life of righteousness. 

The lineaments of this great duty described out of the Old Testa- 
ment ; in which it is shown that there is nothing to countenance a 
persevering sinner, or a death-bed penitent. 

The same also shown out of the New Testament. Practice of 
the primitive church in not admitting sinners to communion^ till after 
a long time passed in penitence. 

Repentance stated to be the institution of a philosophical and 
severe life, an extirpation of all impiety, a final passing through all 
the parts of holy living. Consideration whether this be possible on 
a death-bed, when a man is frightened into an involuntary, sudden, 
and unchosen piety. This first subject of consideration ended with 
a plain exhortation ; that since repentance is a duty of such vast 
dimensions, it should not be crowded into such a narrow room that 
it may be stifled in its birth, &c. Reflections added: 1. That he 
who resolves to sin on a resolution to repent, by every act of sin 
makes himself more incapable of repenting, by growing more and 
more in love with sin, &c. : 2. To repent, signifies to be sorrowful, 
to be ashamed, and to wish a thing had never been done : then see 
the folly of this temptation ; I would not sin, but that I hope to 
repent, that is, 1 hope to be sorrowful for having done it, to come to 
shame and self-reproach for it, &c. : 3. For it must be considered, 
that he who repents wishes he had never committed the sin. Does 
he then wish so on reason, or without reason ? Surely, if he may. 
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when he has satisfied his lust, ask God pardon, and be admitted on 
as easy terms for the time to come, as if he had not done the sin, he 
has no reason to be sorrowful, or to wish he had not done it. But 
he that truly repents, wishes and would give all the world that he 
had never done it : surely then his present condition, in respect of his 
past sin, has some yery great evil in it ; or why else should he be so 
much troubled ? This shown in the hard duty to which he is bound, 
&c. Concluding reflections on this topic. 

II. On the necessity, the absolute necessity, of holy liying. God 
hath made a covenant with us that we must give up ourselves, our 
bodies and souls, not a dyings but a living and healthful sacrifice. 
He hath forgiven all our old sins ; and we have bargained to quit 
them, from the time we first enlisted under the banners of Christ. 
We have taken the sacramental oath, to believe, obey, and keep our 
station, against all adversaries, <&c. 

The pretence that God's commandments are impossible, shown to 
be false ^ assistance of God's grace given if we do our utmost, &c. 
We are to follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord : this commented on and explained. 

This then is the condition of the covenant ; and it is certain that 
sorrow for not having done what is commanded us, and a purpose to 
do it, will not acquit us before God. For what purpose are all 
these injunctions in almost every page of Scripture, of walking in 
light, of being holy as God is holy, of putting on the Lord Jesus, 
&c. &c. but that it is the purpose of God, and the design of Christ, 
and of the covenant made with us, that we should expect heaven on 
no other terms but those of a holy life, in faith and obedience to 
Christ ? 

Now, if a person, who has been vicious and ungodly through life^ 
can, for any thing which he may do on his death-bed, be said to live 
a holy life, then his hopes are not desperate. It will be a vain 
question to ask, whether or no God cannot save a dying man that 
repents ; for God's power is no ingredient in this inquiry ; but only 
his will, which is declared against such a supposition : the topic 
farther considered : miserable state of those men shown , who sow in 
the flesh, and would reap in the spirit. 

III. Last inquiry ; into the time, the latest time of beginning our 
repentance. What is the last period, after which all repentance will 
be ineffectual ? To this captious question many things may be 
opposed : 1 . We have entered into a covenant with God, to serve 
him from the day of our baptism to our death : this enlarged on : 
2. Scripture names no other time but to-day : 3. The duty of a 
Christian is described by Scripture to be such as requires length of 
time and patient industry : 4. There is a certain time set for repent- 
ance, and beyond that all our industry is ineffectual. There is a day 
of visitation, our own day, and there is a day of visitation, God^s 
day. This exemplified in the destruction of Jerusalem : the topic 
enlarged on. 

Therefore concerning the time of beginning to repent, no man is 
certain but he that hath done his work. He that repents to-day , 
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repents late enough in not beginning yesterday : but he that puts it 
off till to-morrow, is vain and miserable. 

But, it may be said, what will you have a man to do that hath 
lived wickedly, and is now cast on his death-bed ? Shall he despair, 
and neglect all movements of piety, &c. ? God forbid. Let him do 
all he can, for it is little enough. 

But shall such persons despair of salvation. This only can be 
said ; that they are to consider the conditions which God requires of 
us, and whether they have done accordingly. If such persons have 
a promise of heaven, let them show it, and hope it, and enjoy it : if 
they have no promise, they must thank themselves for bringing 
themselves into a condition out of the covenant. 

But will not trusting in the merits of Jesus Christ save such 
persons ? For that we must be tried by the word of God, in which 
there is no contract made with a person who lived in name a Christian, 
but in practice a heathen, &c. 

But why may we not be saved, as well as the thief on the cross ? 
Because our case is not at all like his : this fully shown. 

Therefore let no Christian, who hath covenanted with God to 
give him the service of his life, think that God will be answered 
with the sighs and prayers of a dying man. Let him not deceive 
himself: for no man can in a moment root out long-contracted 
habits of vice, nor exercise the duty of self-mortification, &c, on 
his death-bed. 



SERMON IV. 
THE DECEITFULNESS OF THE HEART. 

JEREMIAH9 CHAP. XVII. VERSE 9. 

The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ; who can 

know it ? 

PART I. 

Folly and subtilty divide the greatest part of mankind : some 
are crafty enough to deceive, others foolish enough to be cozened : 
and yet the scales also turn ; for they that are most crafty to cozen 
others, are often the veriest fools : they rob their neighbor of his 
money, and lose their own innocency ; disturb his rest, and vex their 
own conscience ; throw him into prison, and themselves into hell, &c. 
Origin and progress of man's ignorant, helpless, and miserable con- 
dition described. The feebleness and wretchedness of those external 
aids, on which he too often relies, exposed ; also of that, to which 
he too often turns, when he has experienced their impotence; 
namely, his own heart, which is deceitful above all things, and 
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detperately wicked. Deoeitfalness of the heart may be reduced to 
two heads : a man sometimes deceives because he is false, and a staff 
because it is weak ; but the heart because it is both. One sort of 
deceitfulness is its calamity, and the other its iniquity, which is the 
worse calamity of the two. 

1. The heart is deceitful in its strength : when we have the growth 
of a man, we have the weakness of a child ; the more advanced we 
are in age, the weaker are we in courage. The forward heat in new 
converts, and its subsequent coolness, described. This applied to 
the primitive church, and to the same in after times. This weakness 
of our heart accounted for, by our letting in the dominion of 
lusts, <&c. Our unwillingness to pray is a great sign of our spiritual 
weakness. 

And yet this weak heart is strong in passions, violent in desires, 
irresistible in its appetites, &c. This compared to the strength of a 
man in a fever or delirium ; the strength not of health, but of fury 
and disease. 

Examination of a heart that yields to the temptation of its lusts. 
Such a heart deceives a man, not because it cannot resist the tempta- 
tion, but because it will not set about it ; for it is certain that the 
heart can, if it list: this shown in various instances. The heart is 
deceitful in managing its natural strengths : it is naturally and phy* 
aically strong, but morally weak and impotent. 

2. The heart of man is deceitful in making judgment concerning 
its own acts : it does not know when it is pleased or displeased ; it is 
peevish and trifling ; it would and it would not, &c. Suppose a man 
that hath spent his younger years in vanity and folly, and is by the 
grace of God apprehensive of it, and thinks of returning to sober 
counsels: this man will find his heart so false, subtle, and secret, 
that it will be hard to learn whether he repents or no : this shown, 
and the subject enlarged on. 

So deceitful is our heart in this matter of repentance, that spiritual 
masters are fain to invent suppletory arts and stratagems to secure 
the duty : and we are advised to mourn, because we do not mourn ; 
to be sorrowful, because we are not so. Now if we be sorrowful in 
the first stage, how is it that we know it not ? Is our heart so secret 
to ourselves ? But if we be not sorrowful in the first period, how 
shall we be so, or how know it, in the second ? We may as well be 
sorrowful in the third place, for want of sorrow in the second, &c. : 
so that we shall never be secure in this artifice, if we be not certain 
of our natural and hearty passion in our direct and first appre- 
hensions. 

Thus many persons think themselves in a good state, and make no 
question of their salvation ; being confident, only because they are 
confident ; and they are so, because they are bid to be so ; and yet 
they are not so at all, but extremely timorous and fearful : for how 
many, who say they are sure of salvation, dare to die ? So deceived 
is the heart in its own acts and opinions. 

3. The heart is deceitful in its own resolutions and purposes : for 
many times men make their resolutions only in their understandings. 
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not in their will, <&c. But suppose them advanced farther, their 
will and choice also being determined ; see how the heart deceives 
them. 1. They resolve against those sins that please them not, or 
where temptation is not present ; or they think by great z^al against 
some sins to gain an indulgence for others : this illustrated. 2. They 
resolve against sin, that is, they will not act it in the same circum- 
stances as formerly : this explained. 3. They resolve against it 
when the opportunity is slipped, and lay it aside as long as the 
temptation shall please ; even till it come again, and no longer : this 
enlarged on. 

4. The heart is false, deceiving, and deceived, in its intentions and 
designs. A man hears the precept of God, enjoining us to give 
alms of all we possess : he readily obeys, and his charity appears 
lovely ; but there is a canker at the heart : he blows a trumpet to 
call the poor together, and hopes the neighborhood will take notice 
of his bounty. A man with a true story may be malicious to his 
enemy, and by doing himself right may do him wrong. Some men 
pursue virtue with great earnestness, but cannot with patience look on 
it in another ; where it is plain that reputation, not virtue, is the 
thing desired : and yet if you were to tell a man so, he would charge 
you with malice and detraction. It is easy to distinguish these 
things in precepts ; but when the heart comes to separate alms from 
charity, God's glory from human praise, sincerity from hypocrisy, 
&c. it so implicates the question, and confounds the ends, that we 
have reason to think our best actions sullied by some excrescences. 

Here, one would think, were enough to abate our confidence and 
the spirit of pride ; to make us constantly stand on our guard, and 
keep a strict watch on our own hearts, as our greatest enemies from 
without. Concluding exhortations. 



PART II. 

Epictetus observes, that * it is the beginning of wisdom to know a 
man's weaknesses and failings, in things of greatest necessity : 'and we 
have here so many objects to furnish out this knowlege, that we find 
it the longest and the latest, before it can be obtained. Our hearts 
are blind, or our hearts are hardened : they do not see, or they will 
not see, the ways of God. 

I. Our hearts are blind, wilfully blind. This ignorance is taken 
in on design. God hath opened all the windows of heaven, and 
sent the Sun of righteousness, and discovered the abysses of his own 
wisdom ; he has made the second person of the Trinity to convey his 
precepts, and the third to inscribe the doctrine on the book of our 
hearts ; with miracles and prophecies to be its arguments, and the 
whole world to be the verification of it, &c. This hath God done 
for us ; and what do we for him ? We stand in our own light, and 
quench that of God : we love darkness more than light, and act 
accordingly: this topic enlarged on. 
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To be more particular, the heart of man uses devices that it may 
be ignorant. 

1. We are impatient of honest and severe reproof; ordering the 
circumstances of our persons and addresses, so that we shall never 
come to the true knowlege of our condition : this shown. Our heart 
is so impatient of seeing its own stains, that, like the elephant, it 
tramples in the pure streams before it drinks, in order that by mud- 
dying them it may not see its own deformity. 

2. In order to this, we heap up teachers of our own, and they 
guide us, not whither, but which way, they please : for we are 
curious to go our own way, and careless of our hospital or inn at 
night. A fair way, and a merry company, and a pleasant easy 
guide, will entice us into the enemy's quarters ; and such guides we 
cannot want. ' If we have a mind to be wicked, we shall want no 
prompters : ' this topic enlarged on. 

3. But the heart of man hath yet another stratagem to secure its 
iniquity by means of ignorance ; and that is incogitancy or inconsi- 
deration. The grace of God is armor and defence enough against 
the most violent incursion of the spirits and works of darkness ; but 
then we must hear its excellent charms, consider its reasons, remem- 
ber its precepts, and dwell with its discourses : but this the heart of 
man loves not. If such incogitancy comes to be habitual, as it is in 
many men, — First, By resisting the motions of the Holy Spirit, then 
by quenching him, — we shall find the consequence to be, first an 
indifferency ; next a dulness ; then a lethargy ; then a hatred of the 
ways of God, which commonly ends in a wretchedness of spirit to be 
manifested on our death-bed, &c. Indifference to religion still far- 
ther descanted on. The effect of all which is, that we are ignorant 
of the Uiings of God ; we make religion to be the work of a few hours 
in the whole year ; and are without any appetite or affection for the 
severities of a holy life, &c. 

II. But the heart is not only blind, but hard also. Not only 
folly, but mischief also, is bound up in the heart of man. If God 
strives to soften it with sorrow and sad accidents, it is like an ox, it 
grows callous and hard : consideration of particulars. 

1. The heart is strangely proud. If men commend us we think 
that we have reason to be distinguished from others ; if they do not, 
we suppose them to be stupid or envious ; and we then are apt to 
speak well of ourselves, and ourselves only : thb topic enlarged on. 

2. The heart of man is deeply in love with wickedness, and with 
nothing else, against not only the laws of God, but against its own 
reason, interest, and security : for is it imaginable, that a man who 
knows the laws of God, the rewards of virtue, the horrid effects of 
sin ; that considers the intolerable pains of hell ; that knows the joys 
of heaven to be unspeakable, and yet attainable by a holy life ; is it 
imaginable that this man should, for a transient action, forfeit all this 
hope, and incur all that calamity ? Yea, but the sin is pleasant, and 
the man is clothed with flesh and blood, and the appetites are mate- 
rial, and importunate, and present, and the discourses of religion are 
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concerning thiogar spiritual^ separate, and apt for spirits and souls 
departed. To take off this, we will suppose the man to consider and 
to believe, that the pleasure of the sin is vain and transient ; that it 
leaves bitterness behind it ; that he remembers and considers, that as 
soon as the sin is past, he will have an intolerable conscience, and 
recollects also the miseries of eternity : yet that this man should sin { 
Nay, suppose the sin to have no pleasure at all, like that of swear<f 
ing ; nay, suppose it painful, like that of envy ; what should mcJce 
the man sin against reason, religion, and interest, without pleasure 
and for no reward? Here the heart betrays itself to be despereUely 
wicked: this topic fully dilated on. 

Many other tofues might be mentioned, if time permitted ; as that 
we are false oureelves, and dare not trust God ; we love to be 
deceived, and are angry if we are told of it ; we love to seem virr 
tuous, but hate to be so ; we are impatient, yet know not why ; we 
are troubled at little things, and are careless of greater, &c, &c* 
Concluding exhortations, to watch our heart at every turn ; to deny 
it its desires ; to suspect it as an enemy ; not to trust it in any thing ; 
but to pray with importunity and constancy for the grace of God, to 
bring good out of these evib. 



SERMON V. 

THE FAITH AND PATIENCE OF THE SAINTS ; OR, THB 
RIGHTEOUS CAUSE OPPRESSED. 

1 PETER,«CHAP. IV. VERSB 17, 18« 

For tbe time is come that judgment must begin at the house of God : aad 
if it first begin at us, what shall the end be of them that obey not the 
gospel of God? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear ? 

PART I. 

So long as men lived by sense and discourses of natural reason ; so 
long as they were abated with human infirmities, and not at all 
heightened by the Spirit and divine revelations, they took their 
accounts of good and bad by their being prosperous or unfortunate : 
that only was accounted honest which was profitable ; he only was 
wise that was rich; and those men were beloved of God, who 
received from him all that might satisfy their lust, ambition, or 
revenge. 

But because God sent wise men into the world, and they were 
treated rudely by the world, and exercised with evil accidents ; and 
this seemed so great a discouragement to virtue, that even these wise 

PART III. z 
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men were more troubled to reconcile virtue and misery, than to 
reconcile their affections to the suffering; God was pleased to 
enlighten their reason with a little beam of faith ; or else he height- 
ened their reason by wiser principles than those of vulgar under- 
standing, and taught them, in the clear glass of faith, or the dim 
perspective of philosophy, to look beyond the cloud, &c* And 
according as tbe world grew more enlightened by faith, so it grew 
more dark with mourning and sorrows : this topic enlarged on. 

Adam was first placed in a garden of health and pleasure ; from 
which when he fell, he was only tied to enter into the covenant of 
natural sorrows, which he and his posterity, till the flood, ran 
throiijgh : this state -described : but such easiness and quiet was 
turned by the world into sin ; till God destroyed mankind, that he 
might begin the government of the world on a new system. 

Tlien God ma^e new laws ; and gave to princes the power of the 
sword ; and men's lives were shortened ; and slavery was intro- 
duced, &c. This state farther described, with the public evils which 
were then added to the personal miseries of mankind. 

When Christ's line was drawn forth, and Abraham's family was 
chosen, to belong to God by a special right, God found out a new 
way to try that patriarch, even with a sound affliction ; the ofiering 
of his son : this a type of Christ, but a type of sufferings. State 
of the chosen nation considered ; their sufferings and afflictions 
increasing as the time of Christ's manifestation approached. Then 
Christ came, at which period the changed method of God's provi- 
dence was perfected ; for Christ was to do his great work by suffer- 
ings, and by sufferings to enter into glory. God made the same 
covenant with us that he did with his holy Son ; and Christ obtained 
no better conditions for us than for himself; The servant must not 
be above his master, &c, : this topic dilated on, 

Tbe state of the gospel then is one of sufferings, not of temporal 
jprosperities. This was foretold by the prophets : instances quoted. 
And as it was predicted, so it came to pass. Christ was the captain 
of our sufferings ; and he began. His entrance into the world with 
all the circumstances of poverty, his suffering life, and his ignomi- 
nious death, detailed. His passion may be said also to continue 
even after his resurrection, since he suffers in all his members, is 
crucified again, and put to open shame. 

All that Christ came for, was, or was mingled with, suffering ; 
God being more careful to establish in him the covenant of sufferings 
than to refresh his sorrows. The peculiar sufferings of Jesus 
described : but that which concerns this question most, is, that he 
established for us a covenant of sufferings : his doctrines are such, 
as suppose a state of affliction ; his very promises were sufferings ; 
his beatitudes were sufferings ; his rewards and arguments to invite 
men to follow him, were only taken from sufferings in this life, and 
the reward of sufferings hereafter. 

If we sum up the commandments of Christ, we shall find humility, 
mortification, self-denial, renunciatfon of the world, mournings taking 
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lip the cross, patience, poverty, and a dying for him, standing in 
the chief rank, and in the direct order to heaven : this subject 
dilated on. 

Since this was done in the green tree, what might we expect 
should be done in tlie dry ? Consideration of the manner in which 
God has treated his saints and followers in the descending ages of 
the gospel. 

To begin with the Apostles, who were to persuade the world to 
become Chri^ian ; we shall never find that they used any arguments 
of temporal prosperity: and of all the Apostles, not one, except 
John, died a natural death. Their various sufferings commented on : 
those of St. Paul described. 

And now began to work the greatest glory of divine Providence : 
here was the case of Christianity at stake. The world was rich and 
prosperous, learned, and full of wise men : the gospel was preached 
with poverty and persecution, in simplicity of discourse, and in 
demonstration of the spirit: this state farther described, and the 
victory which Christianity gained over the world. 

Persecutions and martyrdoms in the early ages of the church 
described. 

When persecution ceased, the Holy Ghost, in pursuance of 
Christ's design, was pleased to inspire the church with the spirit of 
austerity and mortification : this topic dilated on. And there is no 
state in the church so serene, no days so prosperous, in which God 
does not give to his servants the powers and opportunities of su^ffering 
for him : not only they that die for Christ, but they that live accord- 
ing to his laws, shall find many ways to suffer for him, in killing and 
crucifying the old man with his lusts, &c. : this topic enlarged on. 

Let no Christian make any judgment concerning his condition or 
his cause, by the external event of things : for although in the law of 
Moses God made with his people a covenant of temporal prosperity, 
&c. yet in Christ Jesus he made a covenant of sufferings. Most of 
the graces of Christianity are suffering graces, and God has predes- 
tinated us to sufferings, &c. : this topic enlarged on. 

God was fain to multiply miracles to make Christ capable of being 
a man of sorrows ; and shall we think that he will work miracles to 
render us delicate ? He has promised us a glorious portion here- 
after ; and shall we choose our portion of good things in this life ? 
this subject enlarged on. 

Christ considers nothing but souls ; he values not their bodies or 
estates, supplying our want by his providence : and we are secured 
that our bodies may be killed, but cannot perish, so long as we pre- 
serve our duty and our conscience. Concluding reflections. 



PART II. 

It follows now that we inquire concerning the reasons of divine 
Providence in this administration of affairs, so far as he hath been 
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pleased to draw aside the curtain. In this yalley of tears, it is bo 
wonder if they rejoice who shall hereafter weep eternally, and that 
they who sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

For innocence and joy were appointed to dwell together for ever. 
And joy went not first ; but when innocence went away, sorrow and 
sickness dispossessed joy of its habitation ; and now this world roust 
always be a scene of sorrows, and no joy can grow here but that 
which is imaginary and fantastic : this enlarged on : but the same 
instant that sets us free from sin and the failings of mortality, wipes 
all tears from our eyes : this however is not in this world. In the 
mean time, 

God afflicts the godly that he may manifest many of his attributes, 
and his servants exercise many of their virtues. For without the 
suffering of saints, God would lose the glories of bringing good out of 
evil ; of being with us in tribulation ; of sustaining our infirmities ; 
of triumphing over the malice of his enemies. Without these suffer- 
ings, where would be the exaltation of the cross ? where the trial of 
our faith ? or the exercise of long-suffering ? or the opportunities to 
give God the greatest love ? — how should that, which the world calls 
folly, prove the greatest wisdom ? — how should God be glorified by 
events contrary to expectation ? 

By the suffering of the saints, the Christian religion is proved to 
be most excellent and desirable. That man's nature is passible, is its 
best advantage ; for by it we are all redeemed ; that is, by the pas- 
siveness and sufferings of our Lord and Brother. Do this and live, 
was the covenant of the law : but in the gospel it is, suffer this and 
live. By the sufferings of saints, God chastises their follies, and 
suffers them not to grow into vices ; we must not therefore call that 
a misery which he intends to make an instrument of saving them. 
By this economy God gives a great argument to prove the resurrec- 
tion ; since sorrow cannot be the reward of virtue, &c. The suffer- 
ings of saints make the sum of Christian philosophy : they are sent 
to wean us from the vanities of the world, &c. Christ nourishes his 
church by sufferings : he gives a single blessing to other graces, but 
a double one to the persecuted, who are innocent and afflicted like 
him : without this, patience would signify nothing. Moreover, great 
shall be the reward of that virtue which suffers persecution for 
Christ's sake : this topic fully dilated on. 

But besides all this, there is another account to be made con- 
cerning the prosperity of the vricked ; for if judgment first begin at 
us, what shall the end he of them that obey not the gospel of God? 
that is the question of the Apostle, and is the great instrument of 
comfort to persons ill-treated in the actions of the world. Although 
the servants, of God have suffered calamities from evil men, yet still 
it is preserved as one of the fundamental truths of Christianity, that 
all the fair fortunes of the wicked cannot make them happy, nor can 
persecutions make good men miserable, nor yet are their sadnesses 
arguments of God's displeasure against them. For when a godly 
man is afflicted and dies, it is his business; and if the wicked prevail. 
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that is, persecute the godly, it is only what was to be expected from 
them : but we must not judge of the things of God by the measures 
of men : this illustrated. 

Sin is not virtue because it is prosperous : a little crime is sure to 
smart ; but when the sinner is rich- and prosperous and powerful, he 
gets impunity ; but that is not innocence : rather he trensures up 
wrath against the day of wrath, and, by a continued course of sin, 
he is prepared for an intolerable ruin. The Spirit of God bids us 
look on the end of these men, not the way they walk, or the instru* 
ment of that pompous death. Various examples given of virtue and 
virtuous enterprises unsuccessful in this life. There is indeed no age 
or state in the world, that hath not ministered an example of an 
afflicted truth, and of a prevailing sin. 

But what, after all, is the prosperity of the wicked ? To dwell in 
fine houses, command armies, live luxuriously, &c. Yet consider, 
would any man amongst us kill his lawful king, to be heir of all 
these things ? Would any man have God angry with him for them ? 
A wise and good man certainly would not: it cannot therefore 
be any great happiness to thrive on the stock of sin : this topic 
enlarged on. 

Instances of God's vengeance overtaking sinners or their posterity 
even in this life. But if we- should look under the skirt of the pros- 
perous and prevailing tyrant, we should find, even in the days of his 
joy, such allays and abatements of his pleasure, as serve to make him 
wretched even here, besides his final misery : this enlarged on : stings 
of conscience described : comforts of innocent poverty : 90 that they 
who admire the happiness of a pro^perbus tyrant, know not the 
felicities that dwell in innocent hearts, and poor cottages, and small 
fortunes. 

A Christian, so long as he preserves his integrity, is bold in all 
accidents ; he dares to die, and he dares to be poor ; but if the per- 
secutor dies, lie is undone : this topic dilated on. 

God hath many ends of providence to serve by the hsinds of 
violent and vicious men. By them he not only checks the beginnings 
of error and sin among his predestinate ; but by them he changes 
governments, alters kingdoms, and is terrible among the children of 
men : this subject enlarged on. 

He that shrinks from the yoke of Christ, from th^ burden of jthe 
Lord, will have cause, on his death-bed, to remember that by that 
time all his persecutions would hava been over, and nothing would 
remain for him but a crown of glory : this topic enlarged on and 
illustrated. Conclusion. 

PART III. 

But th^t the persecuted may be aided as far as they are capable, 
some rules are propounded, by which they may lesurn to gather grapes 
from their thorns. Sorrow mu^t be endured : but the evil and 
danger of the su£fering must be declined, and turned, by spiritual 
arts, into medicine and health. 
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1. They that suffer any thing for Christy and are ready to die for 
him, let them do nothing against him; for certainly they think too 
highly of martyrdom y who believe it able to excuse the evils of a 
wicked life. A man, says the Apostle, may give his body to be 
burned, and yet have no charity ; and he that dies without charity, 
dies without God : this topic enlarged on. 

2. He that suffers in a cause of God, must be indifferent what the 
instance be, so that he may serve God ; must be indifferent in the 
suffering, so it be of God's appointment : let us choose God, and let 
him choose all the rest for us. 

3. liVhoever suffer in a cause of God, let them not be too forward 
to prognosticate evil and death to their enemies ; but let them solace 
themselves in the assurance of the divine justice, by general consi- 
derations ; and in particular, let them pray for their persecutors : 
this topic illustrated. 

4. Do not trouble yourself by thinking how much you are afflicted, 
but consider how much you make of it : for reflections, &c., on the 
suffering itself can lead to nothing but pride, impatience, temptation, 
or apostasy. He that measures the grains and scruples of his perse- 
cution, will soon sit down and call for ease, or for a reward, &c. 

5. Let your suffering be entertained by a direct election, not by 
collateral aids and fantastic assistances : this particularly applied to 
the case of martyrdom. And let no man hope to glorify God and 
gain heaven by a life of sufferings, unless he first begin in the 
love of God, and thence derive his xhoice and patience, &c.: this 
topic dilated on. 

6. Lastly, when God has brought you into Christ's school, and 
entered you into a state of sufferings, remember the advantages of 
that state : consider how unsavory earthly things will appear to you, 
when under the arrest of death ; the comforts of God*s Spirit ; the 
sweets of religion ; the vanity of sin's appearances ; your new reso- 
lutions; your longings after heaven; and all the things of God. 
And if God finishes your persecutions with death, proceed in them : 
if he restores you to the light of the world, change but the scene of 
sufferings into an active lite, and keep your former principles : this 
topic enlarged on. 

The whole of the foregoing discourse is now to be made use of, 
being removed to its utmost spiritual sense, which the Apostle does 
in the last words of the text : If the righteous scarcely be saved^ 
where shall the wiched and the sinner appear? 

1. These words are taken out of Proverbs xi. 31. according to the 
translation of the LXX. ^the righteous scarcely be safe: where 
the word fioXis implies that he is safe, but by intermedial difficulties: 
and <r&8eTaif he is safe in the midst of his persecutions : they may 
disturb his rest, and discompose his fancy ; but they are like the fiery 
chariot to Elijah ; he is carried up to heaven in a robe of flames : 
this topic enlarged on. 

2. But fx6\t$ may also signify raro. If the righteous be seldom 
safe : which implies that he sometimes is, even in a temporal sense. 
God sometimes sends halcyon days to his church, though it is often 
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the greatest blessing not to give us such too freely. But this is /idXif , 
scarcely done : and yet at times it is, and God refreshes languishing 
piety with such arguments as comply with our infirmities, to support 
our weak flesh, &c. and to this purpose also he sometimes sends 
the thunderbolts of his wrath against e?il men,, destroying their 
strongholds, &c. 

And yet, the worst of evils that can happen to the godly, are 
better, temporally better, than the greatest external felicity of the 
wicked. 

If it be hard with good men, with the evil it shall be far worse. 
The godly man is timorous, and yet safe ; impaired by evil accidents, 
but righted by divine comforts ; abused by the world, but yet an 
heir of heaven ; he hath nothing to afllict him but the loss of that 
which might be his danger; and, in recompense for this, he hath 
God for his father, Christ for his captain, the Holy Ghost for his 
comforter. 

But though Paul and Silas sang psalms in prison, under the hang- 
man's whip, and in an earthquake; yet neither the jailer, nor the 
persecuting magistrates could do so : for the prosperity of the wicked 
is like the winter's sun, or the joy of a condemned drunkard : this 
state dilated on at large. The godly, in short, are not made unhappy 
by their sorrows ; and the wicked are such, whom prosperity itself 
cannot make fortunate. 

3. And yet, after all this^ it is but /loXcs owSerat, not ouBijaerai : 
he ** escapes but hardly here :" it will be well enough with him 
hereafter. When persecution hews a man down from a high fortune 
to the face of the earth, or from thence to the grave, the good man is 
but preparing for a crown ; and the tyrant does but flrst knock off 
the tetters of the soul, the manacles of passion and desire : and if 
God suffers him to finish the persecution, he then can but dismantle 
the soul's prison, and let the soul itself forth to fly unto the moun- 
tains of rest : thb topic enlarged on : also the state of the prosperous 
wicked, who are as it were fatted for the slaughter, crowned for the 
sacrifice. Miserable indeed are they who cannot be blessed, unless 
there be no day of judgment; who must perish, unless the word of 
God should fail. 
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SERMON VI. 

THE MERCY OF THE DIVINE JUDGMENTS,- OR, GOD'S 

METHOD IN CURING SINNERS. 

ROMANS, CHAP. II. VERSE 4. 

Despises! thou the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, and long' 
suffering, not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee ta 
repentance ? 

PART I. 

From the beginning of time till now, all effluxes which bare 
come from God, have been nothing but emanations of his goodness, 
clothed in variety of circumstances. He made man with no other 
design than that man should be happy, and by receiying derirations 
from his fountain of mercy, might reflect glory to him. This topic 
enlarged on, and the mercy of God traced through all his dispensa- 
tions to mankind. The sense and paraphrase of the text is this ; 
Despiseit thou the riches of his goodness, &c. ? Thou dost not know, 
that is, thou considerest not, that it is for thy farther benefit God tbus 
acts towards thee; the goodness of God is not a design to serre 
bis own ends on thee, but thine on him : it leadeth thee to re- 
pentance. 

The several parts of GoH's method in curing mankind, namely, 
XP^f^^Tffs, &vo^}i, and fxaKpoOvfjiia, laid down in order, and explained. 

1. The first great instrument that God uses to bring us to him, is 
ypriarorris, profit or benefit. And this must needs be ; for those in- 
struments whereby we have a being, are so great mercies, that besides 
giving us the capacity of other mercies, they advance us in the 
greatest instances of promotion in the world. Our creation from 
nothing to something ; our creation in a rank little lower than that cS 
the angels, with a capacity for eternal blessedness, dilated on. 

God's mercies in the production of us, and the sustaining still 
farther displayed. But when we degenerated and made ourselves 
by sin more base and ignoble than all other creatures ; even then, 
from thenceforward, God began his work of leading us to repentance 
by the riches of his goodness, 

God's blessings enumerated, in his causing us to be born of 
Christian parents under so excellent a law, which extends not to 
fallen angels ; excellency of this law, and all it does for us, through 
the sacrifice and intercession of Christ, &c. enlarged on. And that 
we may know what he intercedes for, he hath sent ambassadors to 
declare the purport of his design. And therefore let us here 
consider, if it be not infinite impiety to despise the riches of such 
goodness, &c. 

After the enumeration of these prodigies of mercy and loving- 
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kindnesSy much need not be said on the particular mercies of God to 
men : but the poorest person, besides the foregoing graces and bless- 
ings» hath enough, in the accidents of every day, to shame him into 
repentance. These divine mercies enumerated. 

If with these good things we remain obdurate, a time will come, 
when our stony heart will be upbraided to us ; that we made God to 
sow his seed on the sand : this topic enlarged on and illustrated. 

However, that we may see the greatness of God's goodness, he 
seldom leaves us thus : for if he sees that his mercies do not allure us 
and make us thankful, he continues his mercies still to us in a different 
guise : he is merciful in punishing us, that we may be led to repent- 
ance by such instruments as will scare us from sin : a,nd here beg^ins 
the second part pf God's method, intimated in the ivoxA forbearance. 

2. 'Avoxi), or forbearance, God begins his cure by caustics, by 
incisions and instruments of vexation, to try if the disease that will 
not yield to the allectives of cordials, frictions, and baths, may be 
forced out by deleteries, scarifications, and more salutary* but less 
pleasing physic. The word avoxn signifies laxamentum or ifidudagg 
that is, a suspension of God's temporal judgments, that is, a reprieve, 
or else an ease and remission of them; in both of which, though in 
judgment, God remembers mercy : yet we are under discipline, and 
at least are shown the rod. 

This subject considered first in general. The riches of the divine 
goodness are manifest in beginning this new method of cure by 
severity, though we may think the way gf blessings and prosperity 
the best : this topic enlarged on. 

Repentance is a duty that best complies with affliction ; this 
shown. And because God knows this well, and loves us better than 
we do ourselves, he therefore sends on us the scrolls of vengeance, the 
hand-writing on the wall, to denounce judgment : not that he always 
strikes as soon as he sends out his warrants : instances of Noah and 
Jonas : these were reprieves and deferrings of the stroke. 

But God sometimes strikes once, and then forbears: instances 
given : these are the louder calls to repentance, but still ipstances of 
forbearance. 

Indeed, many times this forbearance makes qnen impiid^pt: 
instance of Pharaoh commented on. Cautions to us, not to let his 
forbearance have the effect of hardening our hearts, &c. 

Exhortations, to remember the resolutions we may have qiade in 
any great danger or calamity : to take the account of our lives, and 
resid over the lessons which God has given us ; the dangers we may 
have escaped ; the blessings we ipay have received ; the warnings 
that may have been given tp us, &c. Conclusion. 



PART II. 

Third consideration, /larpoOv/u/a, long-suffering. In this one word 
are contained all th^ treasures of the divine goodness : here is the 
length and extension of his mercy. And here also is much of the 
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divine justice : for though God forbears to destroy us, be does not 
forbear to punish us : and that be should thus bring us to himself, 
whether we will or not, by such gracious violences and merciful 
judgments, which he uses as his last remedies, shows not only a 
mighty mercy, but an almighty power. So hard is it to make us 
leave our follies, that were not the mercies of God effective with' 
mighty power, every sinner would perish irrevocably. But this is 
the fiery trial, the last purgatory fire which God uses to purify the 
dross. When we are under this state of cure, we are so near to 
destruction, that the same instrument used to cure us, is also prepared 
to destroy us. Sec, It is sad that we put God to such extremities ; 
and it too often happens, as in long diseases, when the remedies 
which physicians use for the last seldom prevail. If, when our vices 
were young and our strength more active, &c. we suffered sin to 
prevail on us, in the midst of all those remedies which God 
applied to the beginning of our disease; much more desperate 
indeed is our recovery, when the disease is stronger, and our faculties 
more weak. 

Yet thouffh this be sad, and we should strive against coming to 
this extremity, if it be on us, we must do as well as we can : but 
then we are to look on it as a design of God's last mercy, beyond 
which, if we protract our repentance, our condition is desperately 
miserable ; the whole state of which mercy we understand by the 
parable of the king reckoning with his servants that were in arrears 
to him : this explained* A sentence may be sad, but acted with a 
gentle instrument ; and it is well for those who are condemned to pay 
the scores of their sins with a load of judgments, that this will not 
adhere to them through eternity. When God slew the 23,000 
Assyrians for their fornication, th^t was a final justice on their 
persons, and consigned them to a sad eternity ; for beyond such an 
affliction there was no remedy : but when God sent lions to the 
Assyrian inhabitants of Samaria, and drove them to inquire after the 
manner of the God in the land, &c. that was a judgment and a 
mercy too : the * long forbearance of God/ who destroyed not all, 
led * the rest' to repentance. 

1. First observation : that when things come to this pass, and God 
is forced to the last remedies of judgment, this long-sufferance will 
little or nothing concern particular persons, but nations and commu- 
nities of men : for if any are smitten with judgment, if God takes his 
hands off again, and so opens a way for their repentance by prolong- 
ing their time, that comes under the second part of God's method, 
the &voxrl9 or forbearance : but if he smites a single person with a 
final judgment, that is a long-suffering ^ not of him, but towards 
others; and God hath destroyed one to make others repent, the 
former's time being expired, and the date of his possibility deter- 
mined : this explained. 

2. And this must be observed, that we may truly estimate the acts 
of the divine justice and mercy. For all the world being but one 
intire argument of the divine mercy, we are apt to abuse it to vain 
confidence and presumption ; first, mistaking the end, as if it would 
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be indulgent to our sin : this explained : and also mistaking the 
economy of it, and the manner of its ministration. 

3. For if God suffers men to go on in sins, and punishes them not, 
it is not a mercy or a forbearance ; it is a hardening of them, a con* 
signing them to ruin and reprobation : and they themselves give the 
best argument to prove it ; for they every day multiply their iniquity, 
and every day grow more an enemy to God. 

A prosperous iniquity is the most un prosperous condition in the 
world: this illustrated. What wisdom, philosophy, experience, 
revelation, promises and blessings cannot do, a mighty fear can ; and 
therefore God's mercy prevails, even when nothing can be discerned 
but his j udgments. 

God's mercy is often given to us in parts, and to certain purposes. 
Sometimes he only so forgives us, that he does not cut us off in the 
sin, but yet lays on a heavy load of judgment: instance of the 
Jewish captivity. Sometimes be makes a judgment less, and strikes 
more gently: instance of David (2 Sam. xii. 13.): sometimes he 
puts the evil off to a farther day, as in the case of Ahab and 
Hezekiab. And thus, when we have committed a heinous sin 
against God, we are not sure to be wholly forgfven on our repent- 
ance ; but are happy if he so far forgive us as to spare us the pains 
of eternity : instance of David. 

For if we sin and ask God forgiveness, and then are quiet, we feel 
so little inconvenience in the trade, that we are easily tempted to 
make a trade of it indeed : this topic enlarged on. No man that 
bath sinned can be restored to perfect innocence and perfect peace ; 
so that he must watch and strive always against his sin ; must mourn 
for it, pray for pardon, and always find cause to hate it, by knowing 
that be is for ever in danger on account of it, even though God may 
have pardoned him. 

Sometimes we find a severer judgment happening on a people ; 
and yet his mercy generally prevails over his justice. The result is, 
that God's mercies are not, and ought not to be instruments of 
confidence to sin, because the very purpose of his mercy is to the 
contrary ; and the very manner of his economy is such, that his 
mercy goes along in conjunction with his judgments : this topic 
enlarged on. 

The use of all the premises is that which St. Paul expresses in 
the text, that we do not despise all this ; and he only despises not, 
who serves the end of God in all these designs of mercy, that is, who 
repents of his sins. But there are many despisers: these described, 
and their folly pointed out. 
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SERMON VII. 
OF GROWTH IN GRACE. 

2 PETER, CHAP. III. VERSE 18. 

But grow in grace, and in the knowlege of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory both now and for ever. Awen* 

PART I. 

When Christianity first enlightened the world, amazing the minds 
of men, entertaining their curiosity, and seizing on their affections, it 
was no wonder that whole nations were converted at a sermon, that 
multitudes were instantly professed, that their understandings fol- 
lowed their affections, and. their wills followed their understandings, 
&c. Ail this was a great instance of providence, for the firm 
planting of Chriatiahity, and affoiding precedents and, examples to 
all future ages« Universality and fervor of pietv amoog Christians 
in those early times descanted on. This lasted about: ^ree hun- 
dred years ; after which it has gone on declining : heresies first 
crept in, pride increased, faith was weakened, and charity was 
lessened, &c. 

But because such is the nature of things, that either they grow 
towards perfection, or decline towards dissolution » there is no proper 
way to secure religion, but by setting its growth forward. 

The way of doing this indicated in the text, but grow in grace. 
Considerations proposed concerning, 1. What the state of grace is, 
into which we must enter, in order that we may grow in it : 2. The 
{MTQper parts, acts, and offices of grmoing in grace: 3. The proper 
^ signs, consequences, and significations, whereby we may perceive 
that we are grown, and so judge of our state, &c. 

1. Concerning the state of grace, it may be said, that no man can 
be in it who retains an affection for any one sin : thb. topic enlai^ed 
on. When we have left every sin, when we resolve never to return 
to the chains, when we have no love for the world, but such as may 
become a servant of .God, then we may be said to have entered into a 
state of grace, whence this precept may commence, grow in grace, 
and in the knowlege of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

And now the first part of this duty is, to make religion tiie ohief 
business of life; for this is the great instrument to produce our 
growth in grace, and the perfection of a Christian ; for a man cannot, 
after a state of sin, be instantly a saint, &c. : this topic enlarged on. 
God has sent us into the world for religion ; we are but to pass 
througkour pleasant fields or our hard labors, to lodge awhile in our 
fair palaces or in our meaner cottages ; but then only it is that man 
does his proper employment, when he prays, acts charitably, restrains 
his lusts and passions, and strives to imitate his Saviour. Then he 
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is dressing himself for eternity, where he must abide, either in bliss 
or in misery, &c. Let ns not be weary then in well-doings &c. 
That is the first particular. 

2. The second step of our growth is, when virtues grow habitual, 
apt and easy in our manners and dispositions. The way is long and 
difficult at first ; but in the progress and pursuit we find all the knots 
made plain, and the rough ways made smooth. The spirit of grace 
is like a new soul within a man, giving him new appetites alid new 
pleasures, rendering worldly things unsavory to his appetite, but 
those of religion delicious : this topic enlarged on. 

3. But because, in the course of holy living, the Sensible relishes, 
the flowerings of affection, the zeal and visible expressions do not 
always make the same emission, but we are sometimes more busy 
and intent on the actions of religion ; in such cases we are to judge 
of our growth in grace, if, after every interval of extraordinary piety, 
the next return be more devout and affectionate, the labor more 
cheerful' and active; — if religion returns oftener, stays longer, and 
leaves more satisfaction in the spirit : this dilated on. 

4. To discern our growth in grace, we must inquire concerning 
our passions, whether they be mortified and quiet, complying with 
the ends of virtne, and under command ; for since they are the 
matter of virtue and vice respectively, he that hath brought into his 
power all the strengths of the enemy, and the fortresses from whence 
the enemy infested him, he only hath secured a holy walking with 
God. But because this thing is never perfectly done, and yet must 
always be doing, grace grows according as we finish our portions of 
the work. 

And although no man must take account of his being in or out of 
the state of grace, by his being dispassionate ; yet, as to the securing 
that state, he must provide that he be not the slave of passion : so to 
declare his growth in grace, he must be sure to take the measures of 
his affections, and see that they be lessened : he must see if his fear 
be turned into caution, his lust into chaste friendship, his imperroas 
spirit into prudent government, his revenge into justice, &c. : and 
not this only; in his scrutiny and judgment concerning his passions, 
he must watch against passions in the reflex act, against self-com- 
placency or peevishness attending on virtue: this explained. 
Conclusion. 

PART II. 

5. He is well grown in or towards the state of grace, who is more 
patient of a sharp reproof than of a secret flattery. They who are 
furious against their monitors are incorrigible ; but it is one degree of 
meekness to suffer discipline ; and a meek man cannot easily be a 
bad man, especially in the present instance. But it must be obiserved 
that this is only a good disposition towards repentance and resti- 
tution ; it is a sign of growth in grace, according as it becomes 
natural, easy, and habitual. To endure a reproof without adding a 
new sin, is the first step to amendment; that is, to endure it without 
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Bcorrii hatred, or indignation. 2. The next is to suffer reproof with-' 
out excusing ourselyes ; which is only to set it aside in a civil 
manner, d. Then he that proceeds in this instance, will admit it 
without regret, or secret murmuring and unwillingness. 4. But if, 
in addition to this, he voluntarily confesses his fault, and eases his 
spirit of the infection, then it is certain that he is not only a professed 
enemy to sin, but a zealous and prudent person, active against all its 
'nterests ; who never counts himself at ease but while he rests on the 
banks of Sion, or at the gates of the temple ; he reckons it no shame 
to be abased in the face of men, so that he may be gracious in the 
sight of God : this topic enlarged on. 

6. He that is grown in grace and the knowlege of Christ, esteems 
no sin to be little or contemptible ; none fit to be cherished or 
indulged in. He not only thinks that it is inconsistent with the love 
of God to entertain any indecency or beginning of a crime, but he 
always remembers how much it cost him to arrive at the good state 
to which the grace of God hath already brought him. It makes 
men negligent when they have an opinion that they are persons extra- 
ordinary in nothing ; that a little care will not mend them ; that 
another sin cannot make them much worse : but it is a sign of a 
tender conscience and a reformed spirit, when a man is sensible of 
every alteration ; when an idle word is troublesome ; when a wan- 
dering thought puts the spirit on its guard ; when a too free merri> 
ment is wiped off with a sigh and a sad thought, a severe recollec- 
tion, and a holy prayer. 

7. He that is grown in grace, pursues virtue for its own interest, 
without the mixture of collateral designs and equally- inclining pur- 
poses. God, in the beginning of our returns to him, entertains us 
with promises and threats, and the apprehension of temporal advan* 
tages, with fear and with shame, &c. ; and, at first, men snatch at 
the lesser or lower ends of virtue, and such rewards as are visible, 
and which God sometimes gives in hand, to entertain our weak and 
imperfect desires: this topic enlarged on. But perfect persons 
should serve God out of mere love to him and his divine excellences ; 
and, doubtless, many come to that growth of charity, that the good- 
ness and excellency of God are more pressing on their spirit than 
any considerations of reward ; they love God for himself, and do 
their duties for the fruition of him and his pleasure ; all. that, is but 
heaven in another sense, and under another name. 

B. Some men there are, who in the beginning of their holy walking 
with God, and while they are babes in Christ, are presently busied 
in delights of prayers, and rejoice in public communion, and count 
all solemn assemblies as festivals : but as they are pleased with them, 
so they can easily be without them : but it is the sign of a common 
and vulgar love, only to be pleased with the company of a friend, 
and to be as well without him : this enlarged on. 

0. But as some are active only in the presence of a good object, 
but remiss and careless for the want of it ; so, on the otlier hand, an 
infant grace is safe in the absence of a temptation, but falls easily 
when it is in presence. He, therefore, that would understand if he 
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be grown in grace, may consider if his safety consists only in peace, 
or in the strength of the Spirit. It is good that we will not seek 
opportunities of sin ; but are we not too apprehensive of it when it is 
presented ? or do we not sink under it when it presses us ? This 
topic enlarged on. 

10. No man is grown in grace, but he that is ready for every 
work ; that chooses not his employment ; that refuses no imposition 
from God, or his superior. A ready hand, an obedient heart, and a 
willing, cheerful soul, in all the work of God, and in every office of 
religion, is a great index of a good proficient in the ways of godli* 
ness. This is not to be expected from beginners ; for they must be 
enticed with fit employments ; and it may be that their office and 
work so fits their spirits, as to make them first in love with it, and 
then with God for giving it : this enlarged on. 

1 1. Lastly ; some there are, who are firm in all great and foreseen 
changes, and have laid up in the storehouses of the spirit, reason 
and religion, arguments and discourses enough to defend them against 
all violences, &c,: but something may be wanting yet; and in the 
direct progress towards heaven, that may be called an infallible sign 
of a great grace, and the greatest degree of it, when a man is prepared 
against sudden invasions of the spirit, surreptitious and extemporary 
assaults: this topic enlarged on. These are the parts, acts, and 
offices of our growing in grace : concerning which a few cautions 
must be interposed. 

1. The growth of grace is to be estimated as other moral things 
are; not according to the growth of things natural. Grace does 
not grow by observation, and a continual efflux, and a constant pro- 
portion, &c. 

2. It is not always to be 'discerned, in single instances, or in single 
graces. 

3. We must be careful to observe that these rules are not all to be 
understood negatively, but positively and affirmatively : that is, a 
man may conclude he is grown in grace, if he observe in himself the 
characters above mentioned ; but he must not conclude negatively, 
or that he is not grown in grace, if he cannot observe such signal 
testimonies : this enlarged on. 

4. In considering our growth in grace, let us take more care to 
reckon matters that concern justice and charity, than those that 
concern the virtue of religion ; because in these may be much, in the 
other there cannot easily be any illusion and cozenage. 

To these parts and actions of a good life, or growth in grace, are 
added some considerations, which are rather signs than parts of it : 
such as, I. To praise all good things, and to imitate what we praise : 
2. To feel a noble emulation : 3. To bear sickness patiently, and to 
improve it : 4. Devotion and delight in prayer : 5. Whispers of 
God's Spirit, prompting us to obedience : 6. The offering of peace 
to those that have injured us, &c. : 7. Love to the brethren : 8. Not 
repining at the honors or fortune of others: 9. A freedom from 
temptation, &c* : 10. An excellent habit of body and of the material 
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passions: 11. Peculiar acts of devotion ; but though these may pro- 
ceed from a great love of virtue^ yet because some men may do these 
and no more, they are not to be relied on : but we must be content 
to work oo still. Conclusion. 



SERMON VIII. 



OF GROWTH IN SIN; OR, THE SEVERAL STATES AND 
DEGREES OF SINNERS^ WITH THE MANNER HOW THEY 
ARE TO BE TREATED. 

JUDE, VERSES 22, 23. 

And of some have compassion, making a difibrence : And others save 

with fear, pulling them out of the fire. 

PART I. 

Man has but one entrance into the world, but a thousand exits; 
And as in the natural, so it is in the spiritual state : nothing but the 
union of faith and obedience can secure our regeneration ; but there 
are a tliousand passages turning to darkness. There are various 
stages and descents to death, as there are degrees of torment in the 
kingdom of sorrow : yet for every one of these stages of sin, God 
hath measured out a proportion of mercy. If sin abounds, grace 
shall muck mare abound. Yet there are some sins for which God 
hath not appointed a remedy : some men have sinned like the fallen 
angels, ana have outrun the conditions of grace. This is a state to 
be avoided with all care and anxiety. The aim of this discourse 
stated : — ^to remonstrate on the several states of sin and death, and to 
show the remedies which God hath proportioned for them ; that we 
may observe the evils of the least, and so avoid the intolerable 
mischiefs of the gieater ; lest we fall into such sins as the eternal God 
will never pardon. 

I. Of some have compassion. These reduced to four heads or 
orders of men and actions: all which have their proportional 
remedies. 

1. The 6rst are those that sin without observation of their peculiar 
state; either because they are uninstructed in the special cases 
of conscience, or because tney do an evil against which there is no 
express commandment. Millions are in a state of »ckness and 
danger, who are made to believe that they are in perfect health : and 
they do actions concerning which they never made a' question 
whether they were just or not, nor were ever taught by what names 
to call them : this explained. Others sin, because the crime is not 
under the restraint of an express commandment, and Uiere is no 
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letter of the law to condemn them by an express sentence : this 
enlarged on. 2. Men sin without an express prohibition, when they 
commit a thing that is like to a forbidden evil. When St. Paul had 
reckoned many works of the flesh, he adds, nnd such like ; that is, all 
that have the same unreasonableness and carnality : this explained. 
3. A man is guilty, even when no law names his action, if he does 
any thing that is a cause or an effect, a part or unhandsome adjunct, 
of a forbidden instance : this explained. 4. Besides the express 
laws of our religion, there is a universal line and limit to our passions 
and designs, which is called the analogy of Christianity ^ that is, the 
proportion x>f its sanctity, and the strictness of its holy precepts. 
This is not forbidden ; but does it become you ? Is it decent 
in a Christian to live in plenty and ease, and heap up money, and 
never to partake of Christ's passions? this subject dilated on. It is 
but reasouable that we should take account of our lives by the pro- 
portions, as well as by the express rules of our religion ; for that 
which in the accounts of men is called reputation and public honesty, 
is the same which in religion we call analogy and proportion : this 
point enlarged on. 

II. The next sort of those who are in the state of sin, and yet to 
be handled gently and with compassion, are those who entertain 
themselves with the beginnings ancf little entrances of sin: this point 
enlarged on : the compassion to be used to such persons is the com- 
passion of a severe tutor or of a physician. Chastise thy infant sin by 
discipline and acts of virtue. He that means to be temperate, and 
to avoid the crime and dishonor of drunkenness, must not love 
to partake of the songs, or bear a part in the foolish scenes of 
laughter which distract Wisdom, and fright her from the company. 
Danger of admitting the first entrances of sin described, and illus- 
trated by a beautiful simile. 

III. There are some who are very much to be pitied and assisted, 
because they are going into hell, and, as matters stand with them, 
they cannot, or they think they cannot, avoid it. There are persons 
whose life is wholly in dependence on the will of others; and if the 
prince or patron be vicious and imperious, it is the loss of his 
dependent's fortune not to lose his soul : state of such persons 
enlarged on. So also it is when ignorant people are catechised into 
false doctrine, and know nothing but such principles as weaken the 
nerves and enfeeble the joints of holy living; they never heard of any 
other. State of those considered who follow great and evil examples, 
who are engaged in the public sins of a kingdom, which they under- 
stand not, and either must venture to be undone on the strength 
of their own little reasonings, or else must go where the popular 
misery- has made the way plain before theit eyes, though it be 
uneven and dangerous to their consciences. Many, if they be left 
alone, out of the sight of their tempter, go whither their education or 
custom carries them : but it is not in some natures to deny the face of 
a man and the boldness of a sinner, especially when it is not their 
interest to do so. These men are in a pitiable condition, and are to 
be helped by the following rules : — 

Part in. 2 a 
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1. Let every man consider that he has two relations to serve, and 
he stands between God and his master, or his nearest reiatiye : in 
such cases it comes to be disputed, which interest is to be preferred ; 
which of the persons is to be displeased, God or his master, God or his 
prince, God or his friend. If we be servants of the man, let us 
remember that we are also servants of God : this topic enlarged on. 

2. The next advice to persons thus tempted is, that they should 
learn to separate duty from mistaken interest: let them both be 
served in their just proportions, when we have learned to make a dif- 
ference. Take the courtsel of the son of Sirach : ' Accept no person 
against thy soul, and let not the reverence of any ma6 cause thee 
to fall.' 

3. When passion mingles with duty, and is a necessary instrument 
of' serving God, let not passion run its own course, and pass on 
to liberty, and thence to license and dissoluteness : this explained. 

4. Let every such tempted person remember, that all evil comes 
from ourselves, and not from others ; and therefore all pretences and 
prejudices, all commands and temptations, all opinions and neces- 
sities, are but instances of our weakness, and arguments of our folly ; 
for unless we listed, no man could make us drink beyond our 
measures ; and if I tell a lie for the advantage of my master or my 
friend, it is because I prefer a little money or flattery before my 
honor and innocence : this topic dilated on to the end. 



PART IT. 

lY. The last sort of those that sin, and yet are to be treated with 
compassion, is of them that interrupt the course of an honest life with 
single acts of sin ; whose resolution stands fair, and whose hearts 
sojourn in religion, or rather dwell there ; though, like evil husbands, 
they go abroad and enter into places of dishonor and unthriftiness. 
Such as these all histories remember with a sad character : instance 
of David. God has given us precepts of such holiness and purity, 
meekness and humility, as have no pattern but Christ, no precedent 
but his own purity : and therefore it is intended that we should not 
live a life whose actions are chequered with white and black, half sin 
and half virtue. It is not meant by this that a man's life must be as 
pure as the sun : but it may h^ like the moon, in which there are spot^, 
but they are no deformity ; a lessening only and an abatement of 
light : this enlarged on. The danger of allowing ourselves to enter 
on the confines of vice, to see the beauties, as it were, of the enemy's 
country, described : comparison of Dinah, Jacob's daugliter. When 
men thus fall, hot by desigti, but by folly r not by malice, but by 
surprise; not by the strength of the will, but by the weakness 
of grace : they are to be treated with great compassion, and to be 
assisted by the following considerations and exercises : — 

1 . First, we should consider, that for a good man to be overtaken 
in a single crime, is the gt*eatest dishonor and unthriftiness in the 
world. ' As a fly in a box of ointment, so is a little folly to him who 
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is accounted wke/ £yU of Ihts dilated on. Every, crime com* 
mitted interrupts the acceptatioa of gcace, and makes, the man to enter 
into a state of enmity with God. Sins once pardoned return again to 
all the purposes of misichiefy if we, by a new sia» forfeit God's foriQer 
loving-kindness. Such imprudence compared with theirs, who throw 
away io one night the^ wealth of long saving* They sow much and 
gather Uttle> stay lodg and re^rn empty> Stc. This consideration 
ought to be effective in restraining us from sins, if the particulars be 
summed up : for he that hath lived well, and then falls .into a 
deliberate sin, is infinitely dishonored, is most imprudent, unsafe, and 
unthankful. 

2. Let persons teippted to single instances ol ain in a laudiihle life, 
be very careful that they suffer not themselves to be. draws afiide by 
the eminence of great. examples : instances cited. Exhortation, that 
we should first be as devout as David, and as good a Chrislian as St^ 
Peter,, and then we shall not dare, with design, to do that inl^o 
which they fell by surprise : and if we should fall as they did, the», 
when we have repented like them,, it may be said of us, that we did 
fall and break our bones^ but God did heal and pardon us. 

3. Remember, that. since no- man can please God, oc bet partaker 
of any promises, or reap the reward of any actions in the returnB ctf 
eternity, unless he pei^forms to God an intire.duty, according to. the 
capatities of a man ao taught, tempted, aad assisted, such a person 
must take cace that he be not cossened with the duties and per«- 
formances of any one relation* Some there are who think that all 
religion consists jn prayer, or in public and private offices.of devolieti : 
others judge themselves as they are spoken of by their betters: some 
have been admired abroad, in whom theii own family never saw any 
thing excellent, &c. 

4. He that hath passed many sta^s of a good life, to. prevent hb 
.being tempted to a single sin^ must be very careful that be never 
entertain bis spirit with the reiOembrance of p^asi stns, nor arouse 
it with fantastic apprehension of the present. When the Israelites 
fancied the relish of the flesh-pots, they longed to return and taste : 
this topic enlarged on. We cannot stand, unless we be watchful in 
this particular. 

These are the sorts of men who are to be used with compassion, 
concerning whom we are to make a difference, as says the text. 
Danger of the sins above-mentioned, and methods of our treating 
them in others, still farther dilated on. 

II. Others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire. Some 
sins there are, which in their own nature are damnable ; and some 
are such as will certainly bnng^ a man to damnation : this topic 
dilated on. If any man hath fallen, by great and repeated crimes, 
into a sinful habit, his case is little less than desperate : but that little 
hope which remains, has its degree, according to the infancy or the 
growth of the habit. 

1. For all sins less than habitual, it is certain a pardon is ready on 
repentance ; that is, to all that sin in ignorance, infirmity, or inad- 
vertency ; in small instances, or infrequent returns ; with involuntary 
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actions, or imperfect resolutions: but humility, and prayer, and 
watchfulness, are the direct instruments of the expiation of such 
sins. 

2. But then, secondly, whosoever sins without these abating cir- 
cumstances, that is, in great instances, where his understanding cannot 
be deceived ; or in the frequent repetitions of any sin, where his 
choice cannot be surprised; where there is a love of the sin, and a 
power over his resolutions ; — in these cases it is a miraculous grace, 
and an extraordinary change, that must turn the current of iniquity : 
and pardon is more uncertain, and repentance more difficult, and the 
man must be made miserable, that he may not be accursed for ever. 
1. His pardon is uncertain, because there are some sins unpar- 
donable, and they are not all particularly named, &c. 2. It may 
also be, that the time of pardon is past. 3. Pardon of such habitual 
sins is uncertain, because life itself is so ; and such sins require much 
time for expiation. 4. Every delay of return is, in the case of habitual 
sins, an approach to desperation ; because the nature of habits is like 
that of crocodiles, which grow as long as they live, &c. But as the 
pardon of these sins is uncertain, so the conditions of restitution are 
hard even to them who shall be pardoned. St. James (ch. iv. 
1 . 3.) plainly declares the possibility of pardon to great sins ; these 
specified : and also (ch. v. 20.) implies it to an habitual sinner. 
But then, the way that he appoints for the restitution of such persons, 
is humiliation, penances, and afflictions, resisting the devil, returning 
to God with weeping and mourning, Szc. (ch. iv. and v.) These are 
harder conditions than God requires in the former cases ; and are a 
kind of fiery trial. 

Some additional cautions given ; since the nature of these sins 
is such, that they may increase in weight and duration ; and then 
they will increase in mischief and fktal effects; and so go beyond the 
text. One more topic dilated on ; namely, that there are some 
single actions of sin, of so great malice, that in their own nature they 
are beyond the limit of gospel pardon : several such enumerated; 
Conclusion. 
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SERMON IX. 
THE FOOLISH EXCHANGE. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. XVI. VERSE 26. 

For what is a tnao profited, if be sball gaiu the whole world, and lose bia 
own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? 

PART I. 

When God's mercy had decreed to rescue mankind from misery, 
and so triumphed over his own justice, the excellent wisdom of God 
resolved to ao it in ways contradictory to the appetites and designs 
of man, that it might also triumph over our weaknesses and imper- 
fect conceptions. Jesus Christ hath preached a new philosophy, and 
cancelled all the old principles; he hath reduced the appetites of 
isense to the discourses of reason, and heightened reason to the sub-' 
iimities of the Spirit ; for now sensual pleasures are not delightful ; 
riches are but dross : now if you would enjoy life, you must die ; if 
you would bo at ease, you must take up Christ's cross ; if you would 
be rich, you must abound in good works, &c. And therefore he 
having stated the question so, that either we must quit this world or 
the other, our affections to this or our interest in that, the choice is 
rendered easy by the words of the text ; because the distance is not 
less than infinite : the comparison is between heaven and hell, 
eternity and a moment, &c. Wliat shall it profit a man ? or what 
shall a man give? Is there any exchange for a man's soul? The 
question is an avlqais of the negative. Nothing can be given as a 
price to satisfy us for its loss. The blood of the Sou of God was 
given to recover it. When our souls were forfeited to God, nothing 
less could pay the price to him, who was yet not concerned in the 
loss, save only as regarded his pity : this topic enlarged on. After 
which it is proposed to consider, first, the propositions of the 
exchange ; the world and a man's soul : secondly, what is likely to 
be obtained really of the world ; and what are really the miseries 
of a lost soul : thirdly, what considerations may be applied to our 
practice. 

1. First, then, suppose a man gets all the world ; what is it that 
he gets? It is a bubble and a phantasm, and hath no reality beyond 
a present transient use ; a thing that is impossible to be enjoyed, 
because its fruits and usages are transmitted to us by parts and by 
succession : this enlarged on. 

2. It may be considered, that he who is the greatest possessor in 
the world, enjoys its best and most noble parts, only in common with 
inferior persons and the most despicable of his kingdom. The 
poorest artisan of Rome, walking in Caesar's gardens, had the same 
pleasures which they ministered to their lord. 
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3. Suppose a man lord of all the world, yet since every thing is 
received, not according to its own .greatness and worth, but accord- 
ing to the capacity of the receiver, it signifies very little as to our 
content. He to whom the world can be given, to any purpose 
greater than a private estate can minister, must have new capacities 
created in him : this topic enlarged on. 

4. The greatest vanity of this world is remarkable in this ; that 
all its joys summed up together are not big enough to coanterpoise 
the evil of one sharp aisease, or to allay a single sorrow ; whilst a 
holy conscience can sweeten the most bitter potion of this world, 
making tortures and death itself a subject of joy. 

5. Suppose a man lord of all this world, a universal monarch : 
this cannot minister content to him ; not that content which a poor 
contemplative man, by the strength of Christian philosophy, and the 
support of a very small fortune, daily enjoys. All bis power cannot 
command the sea, or make his children dutiful and wise : this 
enlarged on. Imagine a person as blessed as can be supposed with 
regard to worldly interest ; when all his accounts are cast up, he 
differs nothing from his subjects or servants but in mere qircamstance : 
be has more to wait at his tables, more ceremonies of address, and 
highef titles ; but can a multitude of dishes give him a good appe- 
tite ? or does not satiety cloy it ? this enlarged on. 

6. But this supposition hath a lessening term. If a man could be 
born heir of all the world, it were something; but no man ever was 
so, except him who enjoyed it least. But in the supposition it is. 
If a man could gain the whole world ; which supposes labor and 
sorrow, trouble and hazard, &c. that besides the possession not bein|( 
secured to us for a term of life, our lives are almost expired before 
we become fixed in our purchase : this topic enlarged on. 

II. But still all this is only a supposition, like the putting of a 
case, or a fiction of law. For if we consider how much every man 
is likely to get really, and how much it is possible for any man to 
get, we shall find the account far shorter yet, and the purchase most 
trifling and inconsiderable. For the world is enjoyed at the same 
time by all its inhabitants, and the same portion of it by several 
persons in their several capacities. A prince epjoys his whole king- 
dom, not as all his people enjoy it, but in the manner of a prince ; 
the subject in the manner of subjects: this enlarged on. 

2. But consider how far short of the whole world the greatest 
prince that ever reigned did come. Instance of Alexander the 
Great. But why talk thus ? Every man that loses hts soul for the 
world must not look to have the portion of a king : this eplarged on. 

3. Though these premises may suffice to show that the supposed 
purchase is but vain, yet even the possession of it, whatsoever it be, 
is not pure and unmixed, but allayed with sorrow and uneasiness: 
this topic enlarged on. 

4. He that enjoys a great portion of this world, hath most com- 
monly the allay of some great cross, which, although God sometimes 
designs in mercy to wean his affections from worldly things, is yet an 
inseparable appendant and condition of humanity. We shall gene* 
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rally fiqd bim to be most bappy that hath most of wisdom and least 
of the world ; because he only hath the least danger and the most 
security. 

5. And, lastly, his soul so gets nothing, that wins all this world, 
if he loses his soul, that it is ten to one but he that gets the one, 
shall thereby lose the other : for to a great fortune sin is so adherent 
and insinuating, that it comes to him in the nature of civility. Its 
possessor will have no real friends to point out to him the danger of 
his ways. 

We niay omit to speak of the habitual intemperance which is too 
commonly annexed to festive and delicious tables, where there is no 
other measure and restraint on the appetite, but its fulness and 
satiety. A nd although the grace of God is sufficient to great per- 
sonages and masters of the world, yet it is a mercy mixed with 
danger. Happy are they who use the world, and abuse it not ; who 
possess a part of it, and love it for no other ends but the necessities 
of nature, and the discharge of religious and charitable offices. 
Conclusion. 



PART II. 

And lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ? And now the question is finally stated ; and the dispute 
is concerning the sum of affairs. Therefore when the soul is at 
stake, and that for its eternal interests, it is not good to be hasty 
without taking just measures of the exchange. But the nature of 
the bargain will be better understood, if we consider the soul that is 
exchanged ; what it is in itself; what price the Son of God paid for 
it ; and what it is to lose it. 

I. First, if \^e consider what the soul is in its #wn capacity for 
happiness, we shall find it to be of an excellency greater than the 
sun, an image of the Divinity, &c. For the Scriptures inform us 
that God made man after his own image: this explained. But the 
soul is all that whereby we may be, and without which we cannot be 
happy : this topic enlarged on. The excellency of the soul may be 
interred from the consideration, that we ourselves cannot understand 
how excellently perfect it is; that being the best way of expressing 
our conceptions of God himself: the means whereby the soul receives 
pleasure commented on. But the losing a soul is not a mere priva- 
tion of those felicities, of which the soul is naturally designed to be 
a partaker, but it is an investing it with contrary objects, and cross 
effects, and contrary perceptions, &c, 

II. Secondly, If we consider the price paid by the Son of God 
for the redemption of a soul, we shall make a better estimate of it 
than from the weak discourses of our imperfect philosophy. Not 
the spoil of rich provinces, not the value of kingdoms, not the price 
of Cleopatra's draught, nor any thing which was unable to retard 
for one minute the term of its own natural dissolution, could be a 
price for the redemption of one perishing soul, &c. 
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Wlieu God made a soul, it was only, Let us make man, &c. He 
spake the word, and it was done. But when man had lost this soul, 
which the Spirit of God breathed into him, it was not so soon 
recovered : this enlarged on. 

A soul in God's account is valued at the price of the blood, and 
shame, and tortures of his beloved Son ; and yet we throw it away 
for the exchange of sins that a man is naturally ashamed to own : 
this topic enlarged on. And all vice is unreasonable ; the must 
splendid temptation being nothing but a well-weaved fallacy, a mere 
trick, a sophism, and an abuse of the understanding. What an 
affront then is this to the wisdom of God, thus to undervalue a soul 
in which our own interest is so concerned, and for which, when lost, 
he gave the ransom of his eternal Son ! It may be said, that when 
a soul is so valued, we ought not to venture the loss of it, even to 
save the world : this explained. ! 

III. But it may be, some natures, or some understandings, care l| 

not for all this. We proceed therefore to the third and most mate- i 

rial consideration, namely, what it is to lose a soul ; which Hierocles 
thus explains : *< An immortal substance can die, not by ceasing to 
be, but by losing all well-being," or by becoming miserable ; which 
agrees with the caution given us by our Saviour, not to fear them 
that can kill the body only, but him who is able to destroy both body 
and soul in hell ; which word signifies, not death, but tortures. 

Some brief explication of the terms used in Scripture to represent 
to our understandings the greatness of this perishing : hell-fire, brim^ 
stone and fire ; that which our Saviour calls the outer darkness; 
where, because God*s justice rules alone, without the allays and 
sweet abatements of mercy, there shall be pure and unmingled 
misery, beyond all those expressions which the tortures of this world 
could furnish to the sacred writers. 

This consideration represented in that expression of our blessed 
Saviour, which he took out of the pro}>het Isaiah, wheie the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. This quotation commented 
on, and illustrated from Isaiah xxxiv. 8, &c. ; where the prophet 
prophesies of the great destruction of Jerusalem for all her iniquities. 
It is the day of the Lord's vengeance, and the year of recompenses for 
the controversy of Sion, &c. 

Comment on the words for ever, — everlasting, — eternal, — the 
never-dying worm, — the fire unquenchable. Being words borrowed 
by our Saviour and his Apostles from the Old Testament, they must 
have a signification proportionable to the state in which they have 
their signification ; so that as this worm, when it signifies a temporal 
infliction, means a worm that never ceases giving torment till the 
body is consumed ; when it is translated to an immortal state, it 
must signify as much in that proportion : this subject carried on. 

Even if Origen's opinion were true, and accursed souls were to 
have a period to their tortures after a thousand years, would it not 
be madness to choose the pleasures of a few years here, with trouble, 
danger, uncertainty, labor, and the intervals of sickness ; and this to 
endure the flames of hell for a thousand years together ? If a man 
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were condemned to lie still, or to lie in bed in one posture for seyen 
years together, would be not buy it off with his whole estate ? But 
what is this to the minutes, years, and ages of eternity, where there 
is no hope ? for bell could not be hell if there were hope. 

And though the Scripture uses the word fire to express the tor- 
ments of accursed souls, yet fire can no more equal the pangs of 
hell, than it can torment an immaterial substance : for they are to 
suffer the wrath of God, who is a consuming fire : and when God 
takes away all comfort from us, nothing to support our spirit is left ; 
sorrow is our food, and tears our drink, Szc. We may guess at this 
misery of losing our soul by the terrors of a guilty conscience, those 
terrible thorns of the soul : this topic dilated on. 

Exhortation, that we take care, lest, for the purchase of a little 
trifling portion of this world, we come into this state of torment. Let 
us not have such a hardiness against the threats and representations of 
divine vengeance. Way in which different men deceive themselves ; 
some by taking up atheistical opinions, — others, by supposing that 
God is all mercy, forgetting his justice, and putting off all repentance 
to the last hours of life, &c. 

Our youth, and manhood, and old age, are alt of them due to 
God ; ' and justice and mercy are to htm equally essential. We 
should remember the fatal and decretory sentence which God hath 
passed on all mankind : li is appointed to all men once to die, and 
after death comes judgment. And if any of us were certain to die 
next morning, with what earnestness should we pray ! with what 
hatred should we remember our sins! with what scorn should we 
look on the licentious pleasures of the world ! This topic enlarged 
on. He therefore is a great fool that heaps up riches ; that greedily 
pursues the world ; and at the same time heaps up wrath to himself 
against the day of wrath. Conclusion. 



SERMON X. 
OF CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. X. VERSE 16. 
Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves; 

PART I. 

When our Saviour entailed a law and a condition of sufferings, 
and promised a state of persecution to his servants, and withal had 
charmed them with the bands of so many passive graces ; being sent 
forth as sheep among wolves, innocent and defenceless, &c. ; their con- 
dition seemed nothing else but a designation to slaughter ; and when an 
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Apostle invited a proselyte to came to Qbhst, it was, as It were, a 
anare laid for his life ; for he could neither conceal his religion nor 
hide his person, &c» But though God bound our bands behind us^ 
he did not tie up our understandings : although we might not use our 
swords, yet we might use our reason, &c. ; and thus the discif^es of 
Christ overcame the power of the Roman legions by a wise religion : 
and the Christian, though exposed to persecution, is so secured that 
be shall never need to die, but when circii«stances are so ordered thai' 
his reason is convinced that it is then fit he should ; fit in order to 
God's purposes and his own* For he that is innocent is safe against 
all the powers of the world, if they rule with Justice ; and he that is 
prudent will escape many violences tliat ooipe from injuslice ; and no 
wit of man, no government, no arnvies can do more. .Here then are 
the two arms defensive of a Christian ; prudence against the evils of 
men ; innoGence against the evils of the devil and of his kingdom : 
this topic enlarged on. 

In order to the following discourse, we|ure firat to consider whether- 
this can be a commandment, or w^at it is : can all . Christians be 
enjoined to be wise and prudent ? It is as if. God copHB^nded us to 
he eloquent, or learned, or rich. Prudence is a gift of God, a 
blessing of an exQe)Ulit nature, which therefore cannot be imposed oa 
Hs, as arising from ourselves. 

To this it may be answered ; that Christian prudence is, in many^ 
instances, a direct duty : this explained. Its parts and proper a^ts 
consists in the following particulars. 

1. It is the duty of Christian prudence to choose the end of a 
Christian, that which is perfective of a man, saiisft^tory ,to veason, 
the rest of a Christian, the beatification of his spirit; and this is,. to 
choose, desire, and propound to bi-mself heaven^ and^l^ ftuiiion of 
God, as the end of all his acts and his purposes : for in the iiaUire of 
things, that is most eligible, which is most perfective of our nature, 
and which is the satisfaction of our most reasonable appetites : this 
topic enlarged on; and the emptiness of the things of this world 
shown, in comparison with the excellence of those things which 
belong to God and to religion. 

2. It is a duty of Christian prudence to pursue tliis great end with 
apt means and instruments in proportion to that end. It cannot be a 
vigorous prosecution, unless the means have an efficacy or worth pro- 
portionate to the difficulty, and something of the excellency of the 
end which is designed : this topic dilated on ; the value of the things 
sought explained, as well as duty, in fervency of prayer, watchfulness 
of conduct, resistance of temptation, &c^ 

3. It is an office of prudence to serve God, so that we may, at the 
same time, preserve our lives and estates, our interest and reputation, 
as far as they can consist together. The Christian religion carrying 
us to heaven, does it by the way of a man ; and by the body it serves 
the soult aa by the soul it serves God ; and therefore it endeavors to 
aecure the body and its interest, that it may prolong the stage in 
which we are to run for the mighty prize of our salvation, &c. He 
that through an indiscreet zeal casts himself into a needless danger. 
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hath behrayed his life to tyranny, and tempts the sin of an enemy : he 
loses to God the service of many years, &c. He that invites the 
craelty of a tyrant by his own follies, suffers as a wilful person, and 
enters into the portion and reward of fools. Hence the precept of 
our Saviour, Beware of men. Use your prudence to the purposes of 
avoiding their snares. Wnlk circumgpedly^ not asfooht ^c. : if you 
fall into evil times, purchase what respite you can, by all honest 
arts, if you do not comfMromise your duty ; and \ghen the ^rant drives 
you forth from all your guards and retirement, offering violenee to 
your duty and tempting you to dishonest acts, then boldly lay down 
your neck to the stroke ; fear not to die the most shameful death of 
the oros9 or the gallows : this topic enlarged on : instances given 
of honest evasion and of religious prudence among the early 
Christians. Sometimes, however, they used improper arts and sub- 
terfuges: instance of this in the Ubellatici, or libellers, who gave 
IQoney for tfalse certificates of their haTing •sacrificed to idols ; by 
which meana they disgpraced their religion, were excommunicated ^ 
and not received again but after a severe repentance. Me thai eon* 
festeth me before men^ says our. Saviour, I will confen him befere my 
hetuoenly Father ; and if h^re he refuaeth to owin me, I will not own 
him hereafter. As this ia against Christiaai mbleaess aad fortitudkv 
so is it against Christian prudence to pfroroke danger, like lAioee wfaw, 
when inquisition was made aftec Christians, went and offiered . them^ 
aelv^s to die. Grod, when he sends a persecution, will select sacii 
persons as he will have to suffer. In tlie mean tiaie^ let us. do omr 
duty, as long and as strictly as we can ; neither turning our zeal into 
the ambition of death, nor our prud^ce into o'aft and covetousoess. 
Cottclusion. 



PART II. 

4. It is the part of Chr iatiaa prudence so. to order the affairs of owr 
life, as tk9i%, in all the offices of our souls and conversation, we may 
do honor to the religion which we profess ; for the follies and vices of 
its professors give great advantage to the adversary to speak reproach- 
fully, and do alienate the liearts and hinder the.cqnfuiance of those 
undetermined persons, who are. apt to be persuaded, if tfaeif uudert- 
ataodinga be not prejudiced. 

But as our necessary duty is bound on us by one tie siore, in order 
t» the honor of God's cause, so it* particularly binds us to many cir- 
.enmstanees, adjiwctSj and, parte of duty, which have ao other con»- 
mandwent but the law of prudence. There aore some sects of 
Christians which have some one constant indispotiiion, which, an 
a. character » divides them from all others, and. makes theni reproved 
on all hands. Some are so auspiciaus and ill-natuced, that il a person 
of gentle disposition fall into their hands, he is presently soured and 
made morose. Others do things so like what they condemn, that 
they are forced to insignificant distinctions, in.order to inake them- 
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■elves believe they are innocent, whilst they offend all men besides ; 
this topic enlarged on. 

Never let sins pollute our religion with arts of the world, nor let 
us offer to Rupport the ark with unhallowed hands, nor mingle false 

firopositions with true, nor do things which are like to vices ; neither 
et us ever speak things dishonorable to God, nor abuse our brother 
for 6od*s sake, &c. 

Among ourselves also we serve the devil's ends, and minister to an 
eternal disunion, by saying and doing things which look unhand- 
somely : this explained. 

One thing should be observed ; that here the question being about 
prudence, and the matter of doing honor to our religion, it is not 
enough to say we can with learning justify all that we do, and make 
all whole with three or four distinctions : this topic enlarged on and 
illustrated. 

We must be curious in observing the circumstances of men, and 
satisfying all their reasonable expectations, and doing things at that 
rate of charity and religion, which they are taught, as being pre^ 
scribed in the institution : this enlarged on. 

But above all things, those sects of Christians', whose professed 
doctrine brings destruction and diminution to government, give the 
nost intolerable scandal and dishonor to the institution ; and it had 
been impossible for Christianity to have prevailed over the wisdom 
and power of the Greeks and Romans, if it had not been humble to 
superiors, patient of injuries, charitable to the needy, obedient 
to rulers, &c. 

. There are some persons, whose religion is much disgraced, because 
they change their propositions, according as their temporal necessities 
or advantages return. They that in their weakness cry out agaiust 
all violence as against persecution, and when they become pros- 
perous swell out into tyrants,. let all the world know that at first they 
were pusillanimous, and at last outrageous ; that their doctrine first 
served their fear, and at last served their rage ; and that they did not 
intend at all to serve God : and then who shall believe them in any 
thing else? this enlarged on. 

5. It is also a duty of Christian prudence, that the teachers of 
others by authority, or reprovers of their vices by charity, should 
make their own persons apt to do it without objection. Hei that 
means to gain a soul, must not make his sermon an ostentation of his 
eloquence, but the law of his own life : this enlarged on. 

Hither it also appertains, that in public or private reproofe we 
observe circumstances of tinae, of place, of person, of disposition* 
The vices of a king are not to be opened publicly ; and princes must 
•ttot be reprehended as a man reproves his servant. He also that 
reproves a vice, should treat the person with honor and civility, and 
by fair opinions and mild address place the man in the regions of 
modesty, and the confines of grace and repentance : this topic 
enlargCMi on. 

6. It is a duty of Christian prudence not to suffer our souls to 
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wtflk alone, unguarded, unguided, and more single than in other 
actions and interests of our lives, which are of less concernment. If 
we consider how much God hath done to save our souls, and after all 
that, how many ways there are for a man's soul to miscarry, we should 
think it very necessary to call to a spiritual man to take us by the 
hand, and lead us in the ways of God, in the regions of duty, and 
through the labyrinths of danger : this topic enlarged on ; wherein it 
is shown that it is at least worth our while to take a spiritual guide. 
But because we are in the question of prudence, we must consider 
whether it be necessary to do so. If a man's estate be questioned, or 
his life shaken by diseaises, it is not thought enough to employ one 
agent, or to send for a good woman to minister the juices of her 
garden. But then is the soul the only safe and trifling thi&yB: about 
us 7 Are there. not a thousand dangers, and ten thousand difficulties, 
and innumerable possibilities of misadventure? this topic enlarged 
on. But what advantage shall we reap from a spiritual guide ? 
Much every way* For this is the way that God hath appointed, who 
in every age hath sent a succession of spiritual persons, whose office 
is to minister in holy things, and to be stewaras of his household ^ 
dispensers of his mysteries, preachers of his law, &c. ; and that 
which is good discourse in the mouth of another man, is in theirs an 
ordinance of God, and prevails by way of blessing : this topic 
enlarged on to the end. 



PART III. 

7. As it is a part of Christian prudence to take a spiritual man for 
a guide to the couduct of our souls, so it also concerns us greatly that 
we be prudent in the choice of him. Concerning which it will be 
impossible to give characters particular enough, without the aid of 
prayer, experience, and the grace of God : this enlarged on and 
explained. When St. John was to separate false teachers from 
true, he took no other course but to mark the doctrine which was of 
God; and by this he bids his scholars avoid the different heresies 
which then prevailed respecting the coming and the nature of Jesus 
Christ. But this will signify nothing to us : for all Christians 
confe9i Je9us Christ came in the flesh. 

In the following ages of the church, men have been so curious to 
signify misbelievers, that they have invented and observed signs, 
which in some cases were real appendages of false believers, but yet 
such as might attach themselves to good members of the catholic 
church. Some few will here be remarked, that, by removing the 
uncertain, we mav fix our inquiries on certain significations. 

1. Some men distinguish error from truth, by calling the doctrine 
of their adversaries new, and of yesterday. And certainly this is 
a good sign, if it be rightly applied ; for since all Christian doctrine 
is that which Christ taught his church, and which the Spirit enlarged 
or expounded, and the Apostles delivered, our account begins then ; 
and whatever is contrary to what they taught, is new and false ; and 
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whatever is besides what Uiey taught, is no part of oar religion. But 
if a truth returns, as it were, from banishment; if it was froooi the 
first, though the holy fire hath been long burled, we do not caU that 
new, &c. : this topic enlarged on. 

2. Some would hare false teachers sufficiently signified by a name, 
or private appeliatiye, as Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, or Socioian ; 
and think it enough to denominate them not of Christ, if they are 
called by the name of a man. And indeed the thing is in itself bad : 
but if by this mark we esteem false teachers sufficiently signified, we 
must follow no man, no church, nor communion ; for all are by their 
adversaries marked with an appellative of singularity and separation : 
this enlarged on. 

d. Amongst some men a sect is thought to be sufficiently reproved, 
if it subdivides and breaks itself into little fractions, or changes its 
own opinions. If indeed its followers decline their own doctrine, no 
man hath reason to believe them on the reputation which they have 
thus forfeited or renounced, in changing that which they at first 
passionately set forth ; and therefore we need not believe them ■! 

farther than when they can pro^e what they say : but for the other 
part of the sign, when men fall out among themselves on account of 
other interests or opinions, it is no argument that they are in error 
concerning that doctrine, which they all unitedly teach or condemn 
respectively : this enlarged on. 

4. Whoever break the bands of a society or communion, in whose 
confession they were baptised, bring scandal on their doctrines and 
persons, and give suspicious men reason to decline their assemblies, 
and not to choose them for any thing of their authority or outward 
circumstances. And St. Paul bids the Romans to mttrk them that 
cause dwisums and offences; but the following words make the 
caution prudent and practicable, contrary to the doctrine which ye 
hate leamedy and ateid them : they that recede from the doctrine 
which they have learned, they cause the offence ; and if they also 
obtrude this on their oongregations, they ako make the division. We 
must receive no doctrine which is contrary to that taught by Christ 
and his Apostles ; but in that case must separate hom the con- 
gregation, and adhere to Christ. But this is not to be done, unless 
the thing be evident and notofioas : this topic dflated oil. 

5. The ways of direction which we have from Holy Scriplure, to 
distinguish false Apostles from true, are taken from their doctrine, or 
Jtheir lives. That of the doctrine is the more sure way, if we can hH 
on it; but that also is the thing signified, and needs to have other 
signs. St. John and St. Paul took this way, for they were able to do 
it infallibly : this shown. And we also might do so as easily, if men 
would suffer Christian faith to rest in its own perfect simplicfty, 
nnimingled with arts, and opinions, and interests. When we choose 
our doctrine or our side, let us take that which is in the plain un- 
expounded words of ScripUii^. Next let us choose that which is 
most advantageous to a holy life, and to the proper graces of a 
Christian ; in which St Paul directs us : Let us be earefitl to matn- 
tain good works for necessary uses : for he that heartily puraues these 
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proportiom, eaniHt be a bad man, though he were aectdentally, and 
til parlioular explications, deceived. 

6. But^ because* this is an* act of wisdom rather than prudence, 
and supposes science or knowledge rather than experiencci therefore 
it concerns Christians to observe the- practice and rules of practice, 
which their teachers and catechists use in their spiritttal ministry; 
lor although many signs are uncertain^, yet some are infallible, and 
some highly probable. 

7. Therefore those teachers that pretend to be guided by a private 
spirit, are certainly false. No ieripture is of private interpretation, 
saith St. Peter, that is, of private emission or declaration : this 
explained. Such pretence of a single extraordinary spirit is nothing 
else but the spirit of pride,, error^ and delusion ; a snare wherewith to 
catch easy, credulous souls, &c, 

0. Those are to be suspected for evil guides, who, to get authority 
among the people, pretend great zeal, and use great liberty in 
reproving princes and governors, nobility and prelates, &c. Such 
homilies cannot be the effects of a holy religion, as undermine autho- 
rity, make the people discontented, bold against their rulers, and im- 
modest in their stations : this topic enlarged on. 

9. The Apostles, in all prophecies concerning such men, have 
remarked lust to be the inseparable companion of these rebellious 
prophets. They are Jilthy dreamers ; they dejile the Jlesh, saith St. 
Jude. They walk aj'tei' the Jlesh, in the lust of uncleanness, saith 
St. Peter, &c. : this topic enlarged on. 

10. Those prophets and pastors, that pretend severity and live 
loosely, or are severe in small things and give liberty in greater, or 
who forbid some sins and yet practise or teach those that serve their 
interests or their sect, are to be suspected and avoided. 

11. The substance of all is this ; that we must not choose our doc- 
trine by our guide, but our guide by the doctrine, &c. 

12. Besides these premises, there are other lesser lights that may help 
to make ourjudgment clearer; butonly when they are in conjunction with 
some of the preceding characters, which are drawn by the great lines 
of Scripture : such as, for example, when the teachers of sects stir 
•up unprofitable questions ; causelessly retire from the universal cus- 
toms of Christendom ; cancel memorials of the greatest mysteries of 
our redemption ; make their religion to consist in speculations^ ab- 
stractions, raptures, or in outward ceremonies, &c. <^c. Here indeed 
is the great necessity that we should have the prudence and discre- 
tion of serpents. But two or three cautions are to be inserted. 

1. We cannot expect that by these, or any other signs, we shall be 
abJe to discover %h% characters of all men, whether they teach an 
error or not. It is enough that we decline those guides that would 
lead us to hell : we need not think that we are enticed to death by 
the weaknesses of every disagreeing brother. 

2. In all discerning of sects, we must be careful to distinguish the 
faults of men from the evils of their doctrine : for some there are that 
speak Vjery well, and do very ill ; men of holy calling, but of 
unholy lives, &c. ' 
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3. Let us make one separation more, and then we may act accord- 
ing to the premises. If we espy a design or an e?il mark on one 
doctrine, let us divide it from the other that are not so spotted : this 
topic dilated on. 

These are the general rules of Christian prudence here chosen to 
be insisted on : there are others indeed more particular, and well 
worthy of our observance ; namely, that we be careful to decline a 
danger, watchful against a temptation, wise in choosing our com- 
pany, reserved and wary in our friendships, communicative in our 
charity, &c, : this topic dilated on to the end. 



SERMON XI. 
OF CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. X. VERSB 16. 

And harmless as doves. 
PART I. 



Our blessed Saviour having prefaced concerning prudence, adds 
to the integrity of the precept, and the conduct of our religion, that 
we be simple as well as prudent, innocent as well as wary ; other- 
wise prudence may turn into craft, and simplicity may degenerate 
into folly : this topic dilated on. 

We do not live in an age when there is so much need to bid men 
be wary, as to take care that they be innocent. Indeed yp^e are too 
apt to be loose and ungirt, exposing ourselves to temptation, others 
to offence, and the cause to dishonor ; and we are open to every evil 
but persecution, from which we are close enough, and that alone we 
call prudence ; but in the matter of interest we are wary as serpents, 
tenacious as grappling-hooks, and, above all, false and hypocritical 
as thin ice spread over a deep pit : this enlarged on. 

It is a usual and a safe way to cozen under color of friendship. or 
religion ; but that is vastly criminal* To tell a lie for the purpose of 
abusing a man*s belief, and by it to take possession of any thing to 
his injury, tends to the perfect destruction of human society; is op- 
posed to God, who is truth itself; and is a base cowardly vice. It 
is also tlie greatest injury possible to the abused person : for besides 
that it makes against his interest, it renders him insecure and uneasy 
in his confidence ; it makes it necessary for him to be jealous and 
suspicious, namely, troublesome to himself and others. Moreover, it 
robs the deceiver himself of the honor of his soul, debasing his mind 
and understanding. But the duty must be reduced to particular 
heads, in order to discover the contrarv vice. 
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1. The finst office of Christian simplicity consists in our religioii 
and manners ; that they be open and honest, public and justifiable, 
the same at home and abroad : this is necessary ; because whoever is 
a hypocrite in his religion » mocks God, either denying him to be the 
search^ of hearts, or openly defying bis omniscience and justice. 

It is a crafty Jife that men lead, carrying on designs, and living on 
secret purposes, invading others' rights by false propositions in tbeo-' 
logy, &c. Such persons have abused all ages of the world, and all 
religions ; i^ being so easy for men to creep into opportunities of 
devouring the flock on pretence of defending it, and to raise their 
estates under color of saving men*s souls. 

It may sometimes concern a man to seem religious, and to show^ 
fair appearances, for God's glory, or the edification of a brother, or 
the reputation of a cause : yet this is only sometimes ; but it always 
concerns us, ihsX we be religious ; and we may reasonably think, that 
if the colors of religion profit us so much, the substance would do sa 
much more : this topic enlarged on. Neither doth the sincerity of 
our religion require that we should not conceal our sins : for he that 
sins, and dares to own it publicly, may become impudent ; and so 
long as in modesty we desire our shame to be hid, we are under the 
protection of one of Virtue's sisters. But if any other principle 
draws the veil, if we conceal our vices because we would be honored 
for sanctitVy or would not be hindered in our designs, we serve the 
interest of pride or ambition, covetousness or vanity : this subject 
enlarged on. , One thing more is to be added to the simplicity 
of religion ; and that is, that we never deny it, nor lie concerning our 
faith, nor tell our propositions and articles secretly, nor instruclr 
novices with fraud ; but teach them honestly, justly, and severely, 
&c. 

2. Christian simplicity, or the innocency of prudence, relates to 
laws both in their sanction and execution ; that they be decreed with 
equity, and proportioned to the capacity and profit of the subjects ; 
also that they be applied to practice with remissions and reasonable 
interpretations, agreeable to the sense of the words and the mind of 
the lawgiver. But laws are not to be cozened and abused by con- 
tradictory glosses and fantastic allusions ; for if their majesty be once 
subjected to contempt and easy resolutions, they will soon suffer the 
shame of prostitution : this subject illustrated, and enlarged on. 

3. Christian simplicity relates to promise and acts of grace 
or favor ; and its caution is, that all promises be simple, ingenuous, 
agreieable to the intention of the promiser, truly and effectually 
expressed, and never less in the performance than in the expression : 
concerning which there are several cases. 1. All promises, in which 
a second or third person hath no interest, that is, promises of kind- 
ness or civility, are bound to pass into performance, though they 
may ibrce you to some small inconvenience ; yet never to a great 
one: this explained. 2. Promises, in matters of justice or of grace, 
as from a superior to an inferior, must be so singly and ingenuously 
expressed, intended, and performed, that no condition is to be 
reserved to warrant their non-performance, but impossibility, t>r, what 

P^RT 111. 2 b 
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it next to it, an intolerable incoiiTeiiieiice : in which cane we may com- 
mute our promises, so we pay to the interested person a food at least 
equal to that which we first promised. And to this purpose it may 
be added, thatitisuot against Christian simplicity to ex press our pro- 
mises in such words as we know the interested man will understand 
in a different sense, so that what we mean be not less than what he ex- 
pects. Example of our Lord's promise to his disciples, that they 
should sit on tweWe thrones, dec* God's dealing with mankind dilated 
on. He promises more than we could hope for; and when he halh 
done that, he gives us more than he had promised. 

In this part of simplicity we (Christians lie under a special obliga- 
tion : for our religion being ennobled by the greatest promises, our 
fiaith made confident by the yeracity of our Lord, and his words 
made certain by miracles, propheoies, and all the testiaMny of God 
himself ; if we suffer the faith of a Christian to be an instrument to 
deceive our brother, we dishonor the sacredness of the institution, 
and become strangers to the spirit of truth and the eternal word of 
God : this topic dilated on to the end. 



PART II- 

4. Christian simplicity teaches openness and ingenuousness in 
contracts, covenants, associations, and all other such intercourses aa 
suppose an equality of persons regarding matter of right and justice in 
the stipulation. Nothing is more contrary to our religion, than that 
we should deal with men as if we dealt with foxes, Sso, 
. There are some in the world who love to smile, but their purpose ia 
only to deceive ; and many are so full of hypocrisy, that their arte 
can only betaken off, and their intentions laid open, by the society of 
banquets and the festive goblets. But it is an evil condition that a 
man's honesty shall be owing to bis wine, and that virtue must live 
at the charge and will of a vice. The proper bond of sodeties and 
contracts is justice, and religion, and the laws, &c. 

Because a man may be deceived by deeds aad open actions as well 
as by words, it becomes a duty that no one, by any action done on 
purpose to make his brother believe a lie, abuse his persuasion and 
interest : this explained and illustrated. But when actions are of a 
double signification, or when a man is not abused or defeated of his 
right by an uncertain sign, it is lawful to do a thing to other purposes 
than is commonly understood. Flight is a sign of fear ; but it islaw*^ 
fill to fiy when a man fears not : this farther illustrated. 

But as our actions must be of a sincere and. determined significa- 
tion in contract, so must our words. In ail parts of traffic let our 
words be the signification of our thoughts, and our thoughts design 
nothing but the advantages of a permitted exchange. But dbe 
precept of simplicity, in matters of contract, hath one step of severity 
beyond this ; for it is not lawfbl so much as to conceal Uie secret and 
undisoernible faults of the merchandise ; but we must acknowlege 
them, or else affix prices diminished to such proportiona and abate- 
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ments as these faults should make. He that secures his own profit, 
and regards not the interest of another, is more greedy of a full purse 
than of a holy conscience. 

God sent justice into the world, that all conditions, in their seterftl 
proportions, should be equal ; and he that receives a good should 
pay one: justice is a relative term, and supposes two persons 
obliged ; and though fortunes are unequal, ana men are wise and 
fooli^, honored and despised, yet in the intercourse of justice God 
has ordained that there should be no difference ; and therefore it 
was esteemed base to dismiss a servant when corn was dear, and 
in the danger of shipwreck to throw out an unprofitable boy, and 
keep a fair horse, &c. This topic dilated on. 

5. Christian simplicity bath also its necessity, and binds us 
towards our enemies, in questions of law or war. He that is a 
good soldier is not always a good man. Enemies are not persons 
bound by contract and society, and therefore are not obliged to open 
hostilities and ingenuous prosecution of the war ; and if it be lawful 
to take by violence, it is not ui\|U8t to take the same thing by craft. 
But this is to be so understood, that where there is an obligation, 
either by the law of nations or by special contracts, no man mwit 
dare to violate his faith or honor, but must in these things act with 
the same ingenuousness as the world shows in the case of peaceful 
promises and the intercourse of relatives. This topic enlarged on 
and illustrated. 

6. Thus we see how far the laws of ingenuousness and Christian 
simplicity have put fetters on our words and actions, and directed 
them in the paths of truth and nobleness : and the first degrees of 
permission in the way of simulation are in the arts of war and cases 
of just hostility. But here it is usually inquired, whether it be lawful 
to tell a lie or dissemble to save a good man^s life, or to do him a 
great benefit 7 this point illustrated by cases from Scripture, as that 
of Abraham and Isaac, who told a lie in their danger to Abimelech, 
&c.; concerning which Irenaeus gives a rule. That those, whose 
actions the Scripture hath remarked, and yet not chastised or cen- 
sured, we are not, without great reason and certain rule, to condemn. 
But whether his rule can extend to this case is now to be inquired. 
I . It is certain that children may be cozened into goodness, and sick 
men into health, and passengers in a storm into safety ; because not 
only the end is fair, charitable, and just, but the means are such as 
do BO injury to the persons who are to receive benefit, <fce. 3. 
Sinners nsav not be treated with the liberty we take in the case of 
children ana sick persons, because they must serve God by choice 
and election, and must not be cozened into their duty ; and therefoDS 
they are to be treated with arguments proper to move their wilb, Ac* 
Sinners that offend God by choice, must have their dioice corrected, 
and their understanding instructed, or else their evil is not cured. 
^« For it is here very observable, that in intercourses of this nature 
we are to regard a double duty — the matter of Juetloe, aad the 
rights of charity ; iMmeiy, that good be done by lawful instruments : 
for it is certain that it is not lawful to abuse a man's understsmdii^, 
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with a purpose to gain him sixpence ; it is not fit to do evif for a 
food end, or abuse one man to benefit another : 'this topic cnlargctd 
on and illustrated. 4. And now, on the grounds of this discourse, 
we may determine more easily concerning the saving of a man's life 
by telling a lie in judgment : instance of refusal in the case of 
Pericles : to lie in judgment is directly against the being of «(oyern- 
menty the honor of tribunals, and the command of God : therefore by 
no accident can it be hallowed ; and all those crafty and delusive 
answers recorded in Scripture were extra-judicial, &c. : this topic 
fully enlarged on. 

7. One thing more is to be added, that it is not lawful to tell a lie 
in jest. As Christian simplicity forbids all lying in matters of 
interest, &c. so does it prohibit us to lie in mirth ; for of every idle 
word a m&n shall speak^ he shall give account in the day of judgment. 
Nothing is easier than simplicity and ingenuousness, by which men 
converse, as do the angels ; doing their own work, securing their 
proper interests, serving the public, and glorifying their Creator ; but 
hypocrites, and liars, and dissemblers, spread darkness over the face 
of affairs, and are the enemies of justice, truth, peace, and all the 
comforts of society. 



SERMON XII. 
THE MIRACLES OF THE DIVINE MERCY. 

PSALM LXXXVI. VERSE 5» 

For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, and plenteous in mercy 

to all tbem that call on thee. 

PART I. 

Man, having destroyed that in which God delighted, the beauty 
of his soul, fell into an evil portion, and being seized on by the divine 
justice, grew miserable : state of this his sorrow dilated on. Yet in 
this misery God remembered his own creature, and by his mercy 
rescued him from the sword of his justice, the punishment of his 
guilt, and the disorder of his sin : the topic of God's mercy enlarged 
on. He that deeply considers it, and dwells awhile in the depths 
thereof, can hardly help talking wildly and without order in his 
discoursings : this illustrated. 

. It is proposed in the present discourse to consider, 1. That mercy, 
being an emanation of the divine goodness towards us, supposes us 
and found us miserable. But in this account of God*s mercies, we 
must not reckon the miracles and graces of creation,, or any thing of 
the nature of man, in the noble faculties and capacities for delight 
with which he endowed us, or the evil qualities and passions 
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imparted to other animals^ which he imparted not to us : these ard 
to be considered as acts of bounty rather than mercy ; these God 
gave to us when he made us, and before we needed mercy : but when 
we forfeited all his favor by our sins, then that these endowments 
were continued or restored to us, this became a mercy, and ought to 
be so reckoned : for it was a rare mercy that we were suffered to 
live at all, or that the anger of God punished us so gently : but when 
the rack is changed into an axe, and the axe into an imprisonment, 
and the imprisonment into an enlargement, and the enlargement into 
an entertainment, and the entertainment into an adoption, these are 
the steps of a mighty favor and perfect redemption : this topic 
enlarged on. And if God be thus kind when he is angry, what is he 
when he feasts us with caresses of his more tender kindness ? 

2. But as a circle begins every where and ends no where, so does 
the mercy of God: after all this great progress, it began anew. 
Now that he had once more made us capable of mercies, God had 
what he desired, and what he could rejoice in ; something on which 
be could pour forth his kindness. 

3. God's mercies, or the mercies of his giving, came first on us by 
the mending of our nature ; for the ignorance into which we felt is 
instructed, and better learned in spiritual notices, than Adam's 
morning knowlege in Paradise : our appetites are made subordinate 
to the Spirit, and the liberty of our will is improved, having the 
liberty of the wku of Qod. Christ hath done more for us in grace 
and advantage, than we lost by Adam : and as man lost Paradise 
iand got Heaven, so lie lost the integrity of the first, and got the peit* 
fectioD of the second Adam : his living soul is , changed into a 
quickening gpirit^ &g. But there are two grefit instance in which 
human nature is vastly advanced : 1. Besides body and soul, which 
was the sum total of Adam's constitution, God hath superadded to 
us a third principle, the beginner of a better life, the Spirit; by 
which the new man is renewed in us day by day : 2. The advance- 
ment of human nature by Christ, when he carried it up with him, 
at his ascension, above the seats of angels: this topic fully en- 
larged on. 

4. To this it may be added, that the divine mercy is so enlai'ged 
towards us, that we are not only fellow-ministers and servants with 
the angels, and, regarding our nature in Christ's person, exalted 
above them, but we shall also be their judges: this explained and 

, illustrated. 

5. The next order of divine mercies to be remarked is also an 
improvement of our nature, or an appendage to it ; for, whereas our 
constitution, both of body and soul, is weak and subject to mutilation 
and imperfection, &c., God hath, in his infinite mercy, provided for 
every condition rare supplies of comfort and advantage against natural 
defects and wants. Thus he gives to blind men better memories : 
want of children he recompenses with freedom from care and pain : 
sorrow . he alleviates by the sympathy which he implants in the 
breasts of men, &c., God sent no greater evil into the world than the 
necessity of our eating bread in the sweat of our brows ; but even 
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here he defeats the purposes of his wrath by the inundation of hts 
mercy : fdr this labor and sweat of our brows is so far from being a 
curse, that without it our very bread would not be so great a 
blessing. And for the other part of the severe law and laborious 
imposition, that we must worlc out our spiritual interests with the 
labors of the spirit ; though this may seem to be a device of torture, 
to punish man with continual vexation, yet it hath in it a large ingre- 
dient of mercy, or rather is nothing but an intire mercy in its consti* 
tution. For, if it were not for this, we had nothing of our' own to 
present to God, nothing proportionable to the great rewards of 
heaven, &c. : this enlarged on. 

6. As an appendage to this instance of the divine mercy, we may 
account, that, not only in nature, but in contingent and emergent 
events, God makes compensation to us for all the evils of chance 
and the hostilities of accident. Instance of Joseph ; of the children 
of Israel in Egypt; the overturning of many kingdoms. In the 
mean time attiction serves religion, and tries the children of God. 
Instance of David, who wouM have suffered more had he suffered 
less : other examples cited. 

They that love to talk of the mercies of the Lord, and to recount 
his good things, cannot but have observed that God delights to be 
called by appellatives which relate to miserable and afflicted persons : 
he is the Father of the Jntherksi, and «n» Avenger of the widou>^$ 
cause : &c» On mis ground let us account whether mercy be not the 
greater ingredient in that death and depHyktfony when I lose a man, 
and get God to be my Father, &c. And if, in our greatest misery 
God's mercy is so conspicuous, what- can we suppose him to be in 
his loving-kindnesses ? The sum is this : God intends every accident 
should minister to virtue, and every virtue is the nurse of joy, and 
both of them are daughters of the divine goodness, &c. 



PART II. 

7. God having by these means secured us from the evils of nature 
and contingences, as our Father ; he next makes provision for us to 
supply all those necessities which himself hath made. For even to 
make them was a great circumstance of his mercy : this instanced in 
the case of hunger and thirst ; also in the case of our other desires or 
wants, and the large abundance of things created for their gratifi-^ 
cation. God uses us as Joseph did his brother Benjamin; we have 
many changes of raiment, and our mess is five times bigger than the 
provision made for our brothers of the creation. But the mercies of 
God are to be estimated also according as provision is dispensed to 
every single person ; for, not to speak of his bounties to the rich, God 
hath also made provision for the poorest persons ; so that if they can 
but rule their desires, they shall have their tables furnished : this 
topic enlarged on. It may also be observed, that there are vast pro- 
visions made for our health in the secret storehouses of nature; and 
these are so many miracles of Providence, that they give plain 
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demoustntioii of what relation we bear to heaTen : this topic farther 
enlai^ed on : aad it is shown that God plants remedies there, where 
the diseases are most popular ; and tliat every country is b^ pro*- 
▼ided against its own evils. 

8. But because such is the bounty of God, that he hath provided a 
better life for the inheritance of man ; if he be so merciful in making 
provision for onr less noble part, what rare arts may we expect from 
hia mercy in securing to us our eternal portion ! Here it may be 
considered, that it is an infinite mercy of the Father of mercies, that 
he hath appointed to us such a religion as leads us to a vast felicity 
through pleasant ways : this topic enlarged on. It is concluded that 
we cannot be happy without bdisg pious ; and that the Christian 
religion is the greatest security and most certain instrument of making 
a man rich, and pleasing, and healthlnl, and wise, and beloved : this 
remarked in two or three instances* 

(1.) The whole religion of a Christian as it relates to others, is 
nothing but justice and mercy, certain parents of peace and benefit; 
and, on such a supposition, what evil can come to a just and merciful-, 
a necessary and useful person ? this explained. 

(2.) And becanee there is no evil that can befall a just man, unless 
it oomes by injury and violeneei our religion hath also made as good 
provision against that too, as the nature of the thing will suffer : for 
by patience we are reconciled to the snffeiaiice, by Iwpe and faith we 
see a certain consequent* reward, Ste* 

(3.) But when we consider that the Christian religion consists in 
doing good to all men ; that it is made up of mercies and friendly 
conventions; and that all are to do good works for necessary 
uses, and not to be burthensome where it can be avoided; 
what mare can be wished for men in relation to others, and 
what can be more beneficial to thenuselvea, than that they be such as 
others will value for their own interest, such as priaees and nobles 
ought to esteem, and all men can make use of according to their 
several condttions; eo that onless a perseontioa disables them, they 
can not enfy maiDtatn themselves, but oblige others to charity ? 

(4«) To which may be added this materud oonnderatton : that all 
these graces, which Mvgp us to do good to others, are nothing else 
but certain iastmments of bringing advantage to ourselves: this 
enlarged on« 

(6.) The very charity, and love, and merey, that is commanded 
in our religion, is in itself a great excellency ; not only in order to 
beav«n, but to the eomferts of the earth also; and such, without 
which a man is not capable of bfcesiag or comfort. And he that sent 
ciMkrity and friendiAiip into the world, intended charity to be as 
relative ae justice, and to have its effect both on the loving and the 
beloved person : this explained and illuslrated. 

The above account being so great, we need not reckon the col- 
lateral issues and little streanra of comfort, which God hath made to 
i«ae from that religion to which he hath obliged us ; such as are 
mutual comforts— visiting the sick — instructing the ignorant — con- 
verting souls, &c. — Chrbtian graces, which €kid hath made neoes- 
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-pary, aod obliged us to possess them under paio of damnatioD ; thM is, 
tie hath made it so sure to us to become nappy even in this world, 
ihat if we will not be so, be threatens to destroy us: this topic 
enlarged on. But other mercies must now be considered. 

9. God, that he might secure our duty, with our present and | 
consequent felicity, hath tied us with golden chains, and bound us not 
only with the bracelets of love and hope, but with the ruder cords of 
fear and reverence ; even with all the innumerable parts of a restrain- 
ing grace. Various methods described by which God's interposing 
graces check the efforts of our desires, and prevent our bad and 
lustful designs from taking effect. And his mercy is not less in 
separating men from the occasions of sin ; from the neighborhood and ! 
temptation to it : this topic enlaiged on. 

10. The next order of mercies is of so pure and unmingled a 
constitution, that it hath at first no regard to the capacities and disr- 
positions of the receivers : and afterwards, when it hath, it relates ^ 
only to such conditions as itself creates and produces in the su»- I 
cipient ; that is, the mercies of the divine predestination : this topic ^ 
enlarged on. 

11. Lastly; all the mercies of God are centred in that which 
is the whole felicity of man ; and God is so great a lover of souls, 
that he provides securities and fair conditions for them, even against 
all our reason and hopes, our expectations and weak discoursings: 
this instanced in a few particulars. Conclusion. 



PART III. 

There are other orders of. mercies: but, as the number b without 
■ measure, we can reckon only a few more, and them without order. 

1. Good men have observed, that the providence of God is so 
great a provider for holy living, and does so certainly minister 
to religion, that nature and chance, the order of the world, and the 
influences of heaven, are taught to serve the ends of God and the 
.spirit of man : this considered in the case of the Jews. But when the 
Christian religion had taken root and filled all lands, then the whole 
natuie of things, the creation, became subservient to the kingdom of 
grace ; and the head of the religion is also the head of the creatures, 
and ministers all the things of the world in order to the Spirit of 
grace : this topic enlarged on. 

2. But that which is next, and not much unlike the design of this 
wonderful mercy, is, that all the actions of religion, though mingled 
with circumstances of differing^ and sometimes of contradictory 
relations, are so concentrated in God their proper centre, and 
conducted in such pure channels of reason and rule, that no one duty 
-contradicts another ; and it can never be necessary for any man, in 
any case, to sin : this explained and commented on. 

1. After all this, we may sit down and reckon by great sums his 
gracious gifts, and tell the minutes of eternity by his mercies. God 
hath given us his laws to rule \is, his word to instruct us, bis Spirit to 
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•guide us, his angels to protect us, his miuisters to exhort us :. he hath 
revealed all our duty, affrighted our follies with the fear of death* 
exercised our faith, and confirmed our hopes, &c. : a large catalogue 
of his mercies farther enumerated: yet this is but one half. The 
mercies of giving only have been told : but those of forgiveness are 
greater, though not more. He is ready to forgive ; and on this 
stock thrives the interest of our great hope, the hope of a blessed 
immortality. The state from which God desires to deliver us de- 
scribed : the easy conditions which he requires from us. In all the 
parts of our duty, it may be, there is but one instance in which we 
are to do great violence to our natural and first desires : nature and 
evil of a besetting sin dilated on. 

2. God's readiness to pardon appears in this, that he pardons before 
we ask ; for he that bids us ask for pardon, hath in design and 
purpose done the thing already. 

3. Nay, God is so ready in his mercy, that he did pardon us even 
before he redeemed us. For. what is the secret of the mystery that 
the eternal Son of God should suffer for us? He that did this is 
God : and when he did this that he might pardon us, was he at that 
instant angry with us? was this an effect of his anger or of his 
love? 

4. God even pardoned us before we sinned ; and when he foresaw 
our sin, he sent his Son to die for us : our pardon was effected by 
Christ's death many ages ago : and for the sins of to-morrow, and of 
the next day, Christ is already dead ; is already risen from the dead ; 
already makes intercession and atonement : this topic enlarged on. 

5. There is yet a higher degree : for God so pardoned us once, that 
we should need no more pardon : he pardons us by turning every one 
ofu8 away from our iniquities, 

6. Moreover, a higher degree of pardon is still left beyond this : 
for although we do not abjure our covenant, renounce Christ, and 
extinguish the, Spirit, yet we resist him, and grieve him, and go off 
from the holiness of the covenant, and return again, and^very often 
step aside, and need this great pardon to be perpetually renewed : 
and to this purpose Jesus Christ is our Advocate with the Father : 
this enlarged on. 

7. God is so ready to forgive, that he himself works our dis- 
positions towards it by his preventing grace, without which we should 
not be found to hope for a pardon, nor to work for it, nor to ask it, 
nor to receive it : this topic enlarged on. 

These are the great degrees of God's forwardness and readiness to 
forgive ; for the expression of which no language is sufficient, but 
God's own words, describing mercy in all those dimensions which can 
Signify to us its greatness : His mercy reacheth unto the Heavens, &c* 
But besides the former great lines of the mercy of forgiveness, there 
is another chain, which but to produce and tell its links, is to open a 
cabinet of jewels, where every stone is as bright as a star, &c. 

1. God is long-suffering, though he be provoked every day, &c. : 

2. he also forgives a sinner oftentimes, and takes a little thing for an 
excuse, &c. : 3. when God perceives himself forced to strike, yet 
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then he takes off his haod» and repenU him of iAnB en\ : 4. when he 
is forced to proceed » be yet makes an end before he has half done, 
and is glad of a pretence to pardon us : 6. he forgets our sin^ and 
puts it out of his remembrance : 6. he sometimes ^tss pardon beyond 
all his revelations and his declared will, &c« : 7. God pardons 
the greatest sinnera^ and hath left them on recm'd : instances 
quoted, &c. 

We see the largeness of this treasure : but we can see no end : for 
we hare not 3ret looked on the rare arts of conversion, nor considered 
that God ieares the natural habits of virtues^ even after the accep- 
tation is interrupted, Ac, 

The result of this consideration is, tliat as we fear the divine 
judgments, so we should adore and love his goodi^ss; and let the 
golden chains of bis mercy tie us to a noble prosecution of our duty, 
and the interests of religion : but let us never forget that mercy 
is like the rainbow ; it shines here as long as it is not hindered ; but 
we must not look for it after it is night. 



SUMMARIES OF TEN SERMONS 



OM 



THE NATURE OF FAITH AND OBEDIENCE, &c. 



SERMON I. 

THfe RIGHTEOUSNESS EVANGELICAL DESCRIBED. 

MATTHBWy CHAP. V. VBRSB *20. 

For I say unto you, that except your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ^ 

REWARDS ftiid puiiishmefiits are tbe twBt 9aticticm of laws; and 
alHiongh tbeir gmrdfaiis soinetMies strike softly in t%eir exoetitioo of 
sad sentences, y«t in the sanction they make no alxale&ients, but so 
proportion die duty to the roward, and the p«nishine«it to tbe crime,^ 
that by these we can best tell what value tbe law^fv«r puts on obe- 
dience. And therefore the law of Moses, whose rewards are merely 
temporal, could never make the earners theremtio perfect ; bat the 
mpermdnetiim efa better hope hath endeared a more perfect obe- 
dience. Christ haying brought lile and immortality to light, &c, w« 
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are enabled to do all that God requires ; and he requires all we can- 
do : this enlarged on. 

The matter required io the text is certainly very great ; for it is to 
be more righteous than the Scribes and Pharisees, more holy than the 
doctors of the law, more virtuous than some that were prophets and 
high priests, dsc. : this topic enlarged on. 

Here then we have two things to consider ; 1. what was the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ; 2. how far that is to be ex"* 
ceeded by the righteousness of Christians. 

1. Concerning the first ; we need not be so nice in the observation 
of these words, as to take notice that Christ does not name the Sad-» 
ducees, though there may be something in it : this explained. 

The Pharisees obeyed the commandments in the letter, not in the 
spirit : they minded what God spake, but not what he intended ^ 
they were busy in the outward works of the hand, but incurious of 
the affections and choice of the heart : this topic enlarged on. 

2. In moral duties, where God expressed himself more plainly; 
they made no commentary of kindness, but regarded the prohibition 
so nakedly, that if they stood clear of that hated name which was set 
down in Moses' tables, they gave themselves a liberty, in many 
instances, of the same kindr^ and alliance : this illustrated. 

S. They placed their righteousness in negatives ; they would not 
commit what was forbidden, but they cared little for the included 
positive duty; and the omission of good actions did not much trouble 
them. 

4. Still worse than this, they broke Moses* tables into pieces, and 
gathering up the fragments, took to themselves what part of duty 
they pleasea, but let the rest alone. Lastly, St. Austin summed up 
the difference between pharisaical and evangelical righteousness 
in two words, titnor and amor: they served the God of their fathers 
in the spirit offear: we worship the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in thesffirii of love and of adoption. Hence they would do, 1. all 
that they thought they lawfully could do : 2. they would do nothinjf 
but what was expressly commanded. 

This was the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, and of 
their disdples the Jews, which our Saviour reproves, and calls us on 
to a new righteousness, that of God, the law ot the spirit of life, &c. : 
it concerns us therefore to look after the measures of this ; it being a 
question of life and death eternal. 

Now concerning this, we shall do very much amiss if we take ouv 
account from the manners and practices of the many who call them*^ 
selves Christians ; for there we the old and the new Pharisees. In^ 
d€«d it would be well if it were no worse. But the world is toe full 
of Christians, whose righteousness is ver;yr little and their iniquities 
very great. Bat let us leave off complaining, and go to the rulej 
and describe the necessary measures of righteousaess evangelical. 

1. Therefore, when it is said, that our righteousness mtwf exceed 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees, let us first take notice, by way of 
precognition, that it must be at least so much : we must keep tlie 
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ktter of the whole moral law : we must not do less than the Phari- 
sees, who did the outward work^ &c, : this topic enlarged on. 

This much being supposed, our question is, how much more must 
we do ? And the first measure is this : whatsoerer can be signified 
and ministered to by the body, in that the heart or the spirit of a 
man must be the principal actor. We must not give alms without m 
charitable soul, nor suffer martyrdom but in love and obedience : and 
when we say our prayers, we mtspend our time, unless our mind 
ascend up to God on the wings of desire, for desire is the life of 
prayer : this eblarged on. Solemn prayers and the sacraments and 
the assemblies of the faithful, and fasts and acts of external worship, 
are the solemnities and rites of religion ; but the religion of a Cbns- 
tian is in heart and spirit. True it is, God works in us his graces by 
the sacrament ; but we must dispose ourselves to a reception of the 
Divine blessing by moral instruments. 

2. The righteousness evangelical must exceed that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees by extension of our obedience to things of the same 
signification. There must be a commentary of kindness in understand- 
ing the laws of Christ. We must understand all God's meaning ; 
we must secure his service ; we must be far removed from the dan- 
gers of his displeasure. And therefore our righteousness must be the 
purifijcation and perfection of the spirit ; so that it will be nothing 
for u0 not to commit adultery, unless our eyes be .chaste and our de* 
mres clean. A Christian must not be lustful ; and therefore he must 
not feed high, nor drink deep ; for these things make provision for 
lust : this topic enlarged on. 

3. Of the same consideration also it is, that we understand Christ's 
commandments to extend our duty, not only to what is named, and 
what is not named, of the same nature and design ; but that we ab-» 
staiyi from ail such things as are like unto sins. Of this nature there 
are mstny ; as all violence of passion, gaming, prodigality of our time, 
indecency of action, easiness to believe evil of others, curiosity of 
diet, excess in ornaments, &c. He is dull of hearing indeed, who 
understands not the voice of God, unless it be clamorous in an e\i 
press and loud commandment. Thus much concerning the first sort 
of measures of Christian righteousness ; those of caution and negative 
duty. But there are greater things yet behind. 

4* The fourth thing noted therefore is, that Christian righteousness 
must be universal ; not a little knot of holy actions scattered in our 
lives, and drawn into a sum at the day of judgment, but it must be a 
state of holiness. One duty cannot be changed or interposed for an* 
other; and three virtues will not make amends for one remaining 
vice : this topic fully enlarged on« 

5. Lastly, pharisaical righteousness was the product, of fear ; and 
therefore what they must needs do, that they would do ; but no more« 
But the righteousness evangelical is produced by love, managed by 
choice, cherished by delight and fair experiences. Christians are a 
willing people ; and no man hath this righteousness, if lie resolves to 
take all the liberty that is merely lawful, or to do no more than is 
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just commaDded him : the reasons of which are plain : for, i. The 
Christian that resolves to do every thing that is lawful will many 
times run into danger and inconyenience ; and the lines of right and 
wrong are so nice, that he will often pass into what is unlawful imper- 
ceptibly. 2. He that will do all that he thinks he may lawfully do, 
need have an infallible guide always by him, to answer every 
case of conscience; for if he should be mistaken, his error is his 
crime, and not his excuse. 3. He cannot be innocent, so long as 
there are in the world so many bold temptations and presumptuous 
actions, so many scandals, and so much ignorance of the things of 
God, so many things that are suspicious, and of evil report, &c. 
4. Besides all this, he that thus stands on his terms with God, and 
so husbands his duty, will never be exemplary in his life, or grow in 
grace, and therefore will never enter into glory. 

And the case is very similar with them that resolve to do no more 
good than is commanded them : for no man does do all that is com- 
manded him at all times ; therefore he that will not sometimes do 
something more, besides that he hath no love and holy zeal, can 
never make any amends towards the reparation of his failings ; 

4&C. 

We must also know, that in keeping God's commandments, every 
degree of internal duty is under them ; and therefore, whatever we 
do, we must do it as well as we can : this topic enlarged on. 

To this description of Christian righteousness as above, and op- 
posed to the Pharisaical, it must be added, that our blessed Saviour*s 
precept is to be extended to the direct degrees of our duty. We 
must do more duties; and we must do them better. And though 
this be understood of the internal affection, because that must never 
be abated (for God is always to be loved and served with all our 
heart); yet, concerning the degrees of external duty, as prayers, 
alms, and the like, we are tied to a greater excellency in this degree, 
than were the Scribes and Pharisees. Farther consideration ex- 
tended to this inquiry, namely, to how much more of external duty 
Christians are thus obliged. The sum of all declared to be ; that 
the righteousness evangelical is the same as that which the ancients 
called ** to lead an apostolical life :" this enlarged on to the end* 
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SERMON II. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S CONQUEST OVER THE BODY OF SIN. 

ROMANS, CHAP. VIl. VERSE 19. 

For the good that I would, I do not ; bvt the evil which I would not, that 

I do. 

What the eiumch said to Philip, Of whom speaketh the prophet 
ihis, of himMelf, or tome other man? may be asked concerning the 
urords of the text. Does St Paul mean this of himself, or of some 
one else ? farther remarks on this topic. The text is one of those 
hard places of St. Paul, which, as St. Peter says, the ignorant and 
wuiahie wrest to their oum dettmetiott: farther remarks on this 
point. For the proper stating of this great case of conscience, there 
must be considered, 1. What are the proper canses, which place men 
and keep them in this state of a necessity of sinning. 2. The abso- 
lute necessity of omr coming out of this condition. 3. In what de- 
gree is this to be effected. 4. By what instruments it is to be 
done. 

I. With respect to the causes, Sdc., the first is the eril of our na- 
ture ; which we nuty know by experience : this topic dilated on. 

1. We have brought ourselves into an accidental necessity of sin- 
fi>ug, by the evil principles which aresucked in by the greatest part of 
mankind. We are taught ways of going to heaven without forsaking 
our sins: of repentance without restitution; of charity without 
Jiearty forgiveness and love; of trusting in Christ's death without con- 
formity to his life, &c, 

2. To our w«ak cormpted nature, and our foolish discourses, men 
daily add bad habits and customs of sinning. Thus the evil natures, 
and the evil principles, and the evil manners of the world, are the 
jcauses of our imperfectly willing, and our weaker acting, in the 
things of God. 

II. But what then ? Cannot sin be avoided ? Cannot a Christian 
mortify the deeds of the body 7 Cannot Christ redeem and cleanse 
us from all our sins ? That is the next question. 

He that saith he hath not sinned, is a liar: but what then? 
Because a man hath sinned, it does not follow that he must do so 
always. Hast thou sinned? do so no more, said the wise Ben-Sirach : 
and so said Christ. The case is indeed confessed, that all men have 
sinned. Sec. But is there no remedy for this ? Must sin for ever 
have the upper hand ? God forbid. There was a blessed time to 
come ; ana, blessed be God, it hath long since come : Yet a little 
while, and iniquity shall he taken out of the earth, and righteousness 
shall reign among you : for that is in the day of Chrisfs kingdom, 
the manifestation of the gospel. When Christ reigns in our heart by 
his spirit, Dagon and the ark cannot stand together. As in the state 
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of nature no good thing dwells within us ; so, when Christ rules in 
us, no evil thing can abide there : this topic fully enlarged on ; 
whereby it is shown, that as there is a state of carnality, spoken of 
in the text, in which a man cannot but obey the flesh ; so there is a 
state of spirituality, when sin is dead, and righteousness is alire : 
and in this state the flesh can no more prevail, than the spirit could 
in the other : this state still farther enlarged on. 

III. In the next place, we are to inquire in what degree this 
la to be effected : for no man can say that he is totally clean from sin. 

In the words of St. Gregory, All man's righteousness will be 
found to be unrighteous, if G-od shall severely enter into ju<%ment 
with us: therefore, even after our innocence, we must pray for 
pardon : this illustrated. Concerning good men, the question is not, 
whether or no God could not, in the rigor of justice, blame their 
indiscretion, or chide them for a foolish word and a careless action, 
a fearful heart and trembling faith ; these are not the measures by 
which he judges his children : but the question is, whether any man^ 
that is covetous, or proud, or a drunkard, can at the same time be a 
child of God ? Certainly he cannot. But then we know that God 
judges us by Jesus Christ ; that is, with the allays of mercy, <&c. 
By the measures of the gospel, he will judge every man according to 
ki9 works. What these measures are, is now the question. To 
which it is answered, first, generally; then more particularly. 

In general, thus : a Christian's innocence is always to be measured 
by the plain lines of the commandments ; but is not to be taken into 
account by uncertain fond opinions, and scruples of zealous or 
timorous persons. Some men say, that every natural inclination to 
a forbidden object is a sin : if so, then a man sins whether he resists 
his inclinations or not ; whether he prevails, or not ; and there is no 
other difference but this; he that yields to his desires, nns greatest; 
and he that never yields, but fights always, sins oftenest : hepce the 
very doing our duty supposes sin : this general topic enlarged on. 
But God judges of us 'only by the commandment without, and from 
the heart and conscience within : he never intended his laws to be a 
snare to us, &c. So much for the general measure. Consideration 
of particulars. 

1. Every Christian is bound to arrive at such a state, that he have 
remaining in him no habit of any sin whatever. Our old man must 
be crucified, &e, 

2. He that commits any one sin by choice and deliberation, is an 
enemy to God, and under the dominion of the flesh. 

3. Every Christian ought to attain to such a state, as that he 
never shall sin, even by passion ; that is, no passion ought to make 
him choose a sin. 

4. There is one step more, towards which we must greatly strive ; 
namely, to gain so great a dominion over our sins and lust, that we be 
not surprised on a sudden : this is indeed a work of time ; and it is 
YfM if it ever be done ; but it munt be attempted. 

IV. Next consideration » how all this is to be efiected. 
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1. The first great ifistmnietit is faith. Faith overcometk the world: 
this topic enlarged on. 

2. He that would be free from the slavery of sin, must alwaysT 
watch: nature of this Christian watchfulness explained and illus- 
trated. 

S. In the next place, he must be sure, in the mortifications of sin^ 
to leave willingly or carelessly no remains of it, no nest-egg, no prin- 
ciples of it, or afiections to it : if any such remain, they will prove to 
him as manna did to the children of Israel on the second day : it 
will stink and breed worms. 

4. Let us, without further question, put this argument to a 
material issue: let us do all we can to destroy the whole body of 
sin ; but let us never say we cannot be quit of our sin, before we 
have done all we can towards the mortification of it. 

5. He that would be advanced beyond the power and necessity of 
sinning, must take great caution respecting his thoughts and secret 
desires : for lust^ when it is conceived^ hringetk forth sin ; but if it 
be suppressed in the conception, it comes to nothing. 

6. Lastly, if sin hath gotten the power of you, consider in what 
degree it hath prevailed : if only a little, the battle will be more easy, 
and the victory more certain : but then be sure to do it thoroughly^ 
because there is not much to be done. But if sin hath prevailed ^ 
greatly, you have much to do : therefore begin betimes, and defer it 
not till old age shall make the task extremely difficult, or death 
impossible : this topic enlarged on. To sum up all ; every good man 
is a new creature, and Christianity is not so much a divine institution, 
as a divine frame and temper of spirit; which if we pray heartily 
for, and endeavor to obtain, we shall find it as hard and uneasy to 
sin against God, as now we think it to abstain from our most *pleasing 
sins. Conclusion. 



SERMON III. 
FIDES FORMATA ; OR, FAITH WORKING BY LOVE. 

JAMES, CHAP. ^I. VERSE 24. 

You see, then, how that by works a man is justified ^^ and not hy 

faith only. 

That we are justified hy faith, St. Paul tells us : that we are also 
justified hy works, we are told by St. James in the text ; and both 
may be true : observations on this point. Purport of this discourse 
explained. The two Apostles spake by the same spirit, and to the 
same great design i though with differing Intermedial purposes; 
Some preliminary observations necessary on this important subject. 



I 
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1. That no man may abase himself or otbers by mistaking hard 
words, spoken in mystery and allegory, such ea faith, justificatun^ 
imputation, righteousness, and works, we must consider that the word 

^ faith in Scripture is very ambiguous : this shown. 

2. As it is in the word faith, so also it is in that of works; by 
I which is meant sometimes the things done, sometimes the labor of 
I doing, sometimes the good will, &c. 

, 3. So again is it in the word justijication ; for Ood is justified, 

I and wisdom is justified, and man is justified ; and a sinner is not 

justified, as long as he continues in sin ; and is justified when he 
I repents and is pardoned, &c. 

I 4. Not only the word faith, but also charity, and godliness, and 

^ religion, signify sometimes particular graces, and sometimes the 

union of them all. 

d. Neither can this phenomenon be isolved by saying that faith 
alone does justify, yet when she justifies, she is not alone, but good 
^ works must follow ; which is said to no purpose : four reasons for 

ihis given. 

The consequence of these observations is briefly this : 
That uo man should fool himself by disputing about tlie philo- 
sophy of justification, and what casual ity faith basin it, and whether 
ft be the act of faith that justifies, or the habit; whether faith as a 
^ood work, or faith as an instrument, &c. Let iis rather look to 
the theology of it ; the direct duty, the end of faith, and the work of 
faith; the conditions and instruments of our salvation, <Sz:c. ; how 
faith can destroy our sin, and unite us to God : this part of the 
>«ubject enlarged on. 

The text has in it two propositions ; a negative and an affirmative. 
The negative is. By faith only a man is not justified: the affirmative, 
By works also a man is justified. 

1. With regard to the first; hy faith only, is here meant, faith 
without obedience. Foir what do we think of those that detain the 
faith in unrighteousness? They have faith, else they could not keep 
it in so evil a cabinet : but yet the Apostle reckons them among the 
reprobates, who, for all their faith, shall have no part with faithful 
Abraham ; for none are his children bnt they that do the works of 
Abraham : this topic fully enlarged on. So much for the negative 
poposition of the text, a man is not justified by faith alone, ihaX is, 
by fakh whieh hath not in it charity and obedience. 

2. If faith alone will not do, what will ? The affirmative part of 
the text answers: not faith alone; but faith, with works as an 
ingredient : a man is justified by works. It will be to no purpose to 
say that^t^A alone does justify, if, when a man is justified, he be no 
the nearer to salvation. Now that without obedience no man can 
see the Lord, is so evident from Holy Scripture, that he who denies 
;it can have no faith. If faith purge not away our sins, it can never 
justify : this farther considered in general. Next come the particular 
;considerattons which follow. 

1. No man's sins are pardoned, but in the same measure in which 

PART III. * 2 c 
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the^ are moritfied and taken away ; so that if ftdlii does not cure 
our sittful natures^ it can never justify, or procure our pardon : and 
therefore it is, that as soon as ever faith in Jesus was preached, at 
the same time also they preached repentance from dead works : this 
topic enlarged on and illustrated. 

2. No man is actually justified, but he that is in some measure 
sanctified; for justification, when it is attributed to any cause^ does 
not always signify justification actual : this topic explained. 

3. He that does not believe the promises of the gospel cannot 
pretend to faith in Christ: but the promises are all made tons on 
the conditions of obedience ; and he that does not believe them as 
Christ made them, believes them not at all : this subject enlarged 
on. Thus much for the affirmative proposition of the text, a man is 
justified by works. But there is still more in it to be considered. 

St. James does not say, we are justified by wwrksj and are not 
justified by faith; for that had been irreconcilable with St. Paul : 
but we are so justified by works, that it is not by faith alone : it is 
by faith and works together; that is, by the obedience of faith. 
Faith and good works are no distinct parts, but members of one 
entire body : they together work the righteousness of God : this 
topic fully enlarged on. Some practical considerations proposed. 

1. In the early ages of Christianity there was no distinction of 
sects and opinions in the Church: she knew no difference of men, 
but good and bad : there was no separation made except by piety 
and impiety ; which is all one, says Epipfaanius, with fidelity and 
infidelity : this topic enlarged on^ and illustrated. 

2. When our faith is spoken of as the great instrument of justifica- 
tion and salvation, let us take Abraham's faith as our best pattern, 
.and that will end the dispute; because he was justified by faith, 
when his faith was mighty in effect; when it passed into an act of 
the most gloriouEt obedience,^ &c. 

3» liCt every one take he^d, lest by an importune adherence to, 
and reliance on a mistaken faith, he really make shipwreck of a right 
faith, like Hymenceus and Alexander, who lost their faith by putting 
away. a good conscience. 

4. From these premises we may see but too evidently, that though 
a great part of mankind pretend to be saved by faith, yet. they know 
not what it is, or else wilfully mistake it, and found their hopes on 
the sand. Believing is the least thing in a justifying faith : for faith 
is a conjugation of many ingredients, and fcoth is a covenant, and a 
laW| and obedience, and a work, and a sincere closing with the terms 
of the gospel in every particular : this topic enlarged on . at full 
length. To live a wicked life, and then to be confident that in 
death God will pardon us, is not faith, but a direct want of faith. If 
we did believe the promises on their proper conditions, or that God's 
commandments were righteous and true, or that his threats were as 
really intended as they are terribly spoken, we should not dare to live 
at the rate we do. But wicked men have not faith, says St. Paul ; 
and then the wonder ceases. 

Let ^s therefore cast up our reckonings impartially ; let us see 
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what will be required at our hands ; and let us not think that we 
shall be justified by faith ^ unless our faith be greater than all our 
passions. Conclusion. 



SERMON IV. 

Consecration Sermon, preached at Dublin. 

LUKB, CHAP. Xlf. VERSES 42, 43. 

And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise steward, whom his 
Lord shall make ruler over bis household, to g^ve them their portion of 
meat in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord, when he 
Cometh, shall find so doing. 

The words of the text shown not to be properly a question, the 
particle tU being, not interrogative, but hypothetical. In them 
something is insinuated, and much expressed. 

1. That which is insinuated is only, who the stewards were whom 
Christ had, and would appoint over his church: they are not here 
named, but will be found out by their proper direction. 

2. That which is expressed, is the office itself in a double capacity* 
1. In its dignity, as a rule and government. 2. In the care and duty 
of it, which determines the government to be paternal and profitablia. 
3. Lastly, there is the reward of the faithful and wise dispensation pf 
it. These are treated in order. 

Who are these rulers of Christ*s family ? The Apostles shown to 
be first meant by the text : they were the first stewards : but their 
office dies not with them* Here then begins the inquiry ; who are 
their successors? Some say, all who have any work or office in the 
fiEtmily ; others fix on the presbyters, saying that presbyter and bishop 
are the same things and have the same name in Scripture ; and, 
therefore, the offices cannot be distinguished. This opinion refuted. 

Who then are successors in the apostolical order ? 

I. It is certain that Christ appointed two sorts of ecclesiastical 
persons, — twelve apostles, and the seventy -two disciples : to these 
he gave a limited commission ; to those a fulness of power : to these 
a temporary employment ; to those a perpetual and everlasting one. 
From these two societies, founded by Christ, the whole church of 
<3rod derives its two superior orders in the sacred hierarchy ; and as 
bishops do not claim a Divine right but by succession from the 
Apostles, so the presbyters cannot pi*etend to have been instituted by 
Christ, but by claiming a succession to the seventy-two* And then 
consider the difference ; for the seventy-two had nothing but a mis* 
sion on a temporary errand, and we hear nothing of them 4n Scrip- 
ture ; but on the Apostles Christ poured a|l ecclesiastical power, and 
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mftde Ihem the ordiDary ministers of that Spirit, which was to abide 
with the church for ever. 

But we may see the very thing itself — the very matter of fact. St. 
James, the bishop of Jerusalem, is by St. Paul called an Apostle : 
other Apa»tle9 saw I none, $ave James, the L^rd^s brother. This topic 
enlarged on. 

Moreover^ this great office passed forth into a demonstration and 
practice of the whole catholic church : testimonies of the ancient 
church, and of its adversaries, on this point, collected and commented 
on. 

This part of the inquiry summed up in the sentence of the council 
of Chalcedon, determining the point in question ; &c. The next 
consideration is that of the office itself. 

II. This office is the stewardship, that is, episcopacy, or the office 
of a bishop. The word was chosen because it is in itself a monition 
of duty ; and the faithful were used to it in the days of Moses and 
the prophets : this topic enlarged on. But our inquiry is not after 
the name, but the office, and the dignity and duty of it. It is called 
by St. Cyprian, ** a high and a divine power from God of governing^ 
the church ;" by St. Cyril, " a great and precious thing in the sight 
of God," &c. : but the account on which it is so desirable, is the same 
that makes it formidable : this topic enlarged on. It is shown that 
the honor does not pay for the burden. 

But to render this discourse more useful, we must descend to parti- 
culars: these will best be enumerated in a recital of the worthy 
offices and actions, by which Christian bishops have blessed and built 
up Christendom. 

1. The Christian church was founded by bishops ; not only because 
the Apostles, who were bishops, were the first preachers of the gospel » 
and planters of churches ; but because the apostolical men, whom the 
Apostles used in planting and disseminating religion, were by all an- 
tiquity affirmed to have been diocesan bishops : this enlarged on ; . 
also the character for wisdom, &c., which is necessary to those who 
have succeeded them as stewards of Christ's family. 

2. As bishops were the first fathers of churches, to which they 
gave being, so do they preserve them in being; for without sacra- 
ments there will be no church, or it will be starved and die; and 
without bishops there can be no priests, and, consequently, no sacra- 
ments. That also must needs be a supreme order from whence ordi- 
nation itself proceeds : this enlargea on, with the consequent of 
this ; namely, if sacraments depend on bishops, let them take care 
that holy materials be conveyed to the people, sanctified by a holy 
ministry, and ministered by holy persons; &c. 

3. The like also is to be said concerning prayer ; for the episcopal 
order is appointed by God to be the great ministers of Christ's priest- 
hood in the intercourse of praye? and blesslqg. Hence may be con- 
sidered what a calamity is a vicieiis prelate to that flock which he is 
appointed to bless and pray for. 

4. All the offices ecclesiastical alwi^s were, and ought to be, 
conducted by the episcopal order, a% is evident in the universal doc- 
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trine and practice of the primitive church : the consequence of which 
is no other than the admonition in the text. And, let it be remem- 
bered, that nothing can oblige the people to obey their bishops as they 
ought, unless the latter do to them that duty and charity which God 
requires : this topic enlarged on. 

It may be observed, that the episcopal order is the principle of 
unity in the church. Several other great advantages of it described : 
also a description of what is a bishop*8 right employment ; namely, 
to be busy in the service of souls, to do good in all capacities, to pro<» 
mote all public benefits, to propagate Christ's kingdom, &c. 

As long as it was thus done by the primitive bishops, princes and 
people gave them all honor : this shown. But afterwards, when 
they fell into secular methods, and made their counsels vain by pride, 
or dirtied their sentences by money, they then bcame like other men : 
and so it will always be, unless bishops be more holy than other 
men. * 

Concluding exhortations, on the great duty of bishops, and on the 
important interests that are entrusted to them : rules given for 
the direction of their conduct ; danger of neglect energetically pointed 
out. 



SERMON V. 

A Sermon preached at the opening of the Parliament of Ireland, 

May 8th, 1661. 

1 SAMUEL, CHAP. XV. VERSES 22, 23. 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
raras : For rebellion is as the siu of witchcraft, and stabbornness is as 
iniquity and idolatry. 

Nothing is more easy than to say our prayers, and to obey our 
superiors ; yet there is nothing to which we are so averse as to prayer,, 
and nothing seems so intolerable as obedience : this topic enlarged 
on; also the great example of our blessed Lord in tbis matter. 
Meaning of gacrifice and obedience in the text explained. The teslt 
stated to be a perfect proposition, and to have no special remark in 
the words of it. It is instanced in the matter of obedience to God : 
but obedience to our superiors is really, and is to be accounted, obe- 
dience to God ; for they are sent by him, and are his vicegerents, 

&c. 

Two things are to be observed. Firat, we may perceive that God 
speaks to us, when he uses the ministry of men, as whea he uses 
that of angels; one being as much declared, and as certain, as the 
other. 

Secondly ; there can be but two things in the world re<|uired to 
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make obedience necessary ; the greatness of the authority, and the 
worthiness of the thing. The thing itself is bat one ; there is but one 
authority in the world, and that is God's. But is there no difference 
in the hing commanded? Certainly there is some; but nothing to 
warrant disobedience; for whatever the thing be, it may be cona- 
manded by man, if it be not countermanded by God. For, 1. it is 
not required that every thing commanded should of itself be neces- 
sary ; for God himself often commands things, which have in them 
no other excellency than that of obedience : this enlarged on : 2. 
and if we pretend willingness to obey in snch matters, when a divine 
command interposes, why should we desire to be excused if it be 
only a command of man? Can we become a lawnnto ourselves, 
and cannot the word and power of our superiors also become a law 
to us ? this enlarged on : 3. but what if our princes, or our prel'ates, 
command things against the word of God ? We must obey God and 
not man : this subject enlarged on, and mistakes of sectarians, &c. 
arising from it, pointed out. Considerations respecting what autho- 
rity is to do in this case, and what sectarians and recusants are 
to do. 

1. Concerning authority. All disagreeing persons, to cover their 
shame of disobedience, plead conscience for their judge, and Scrip- 
ture for their law. On the same ground the superior may do 
what he thinks his duty, and be at least as safe a^ they are : this en- 
larged on. 

2. The superior is tied, by the laws of Christian charity, so far 
to bend in his laws, as to pity the invincible ignorance and weakness 
of his abused people, devoured by evil shepherds: but this is to 
last no longer than till the ignorance can be cured, and the man 
be taught his duty : this enlarged on. 

The next inquiry is. What must the disagreeing subject do, 
when he supposes the superior's command to be against the law of 
God ? If he thinks so, and thinks truly, he must not obey in that. 
But because many think amiss in this case, there are some particulars 
to be considered by them. 

1. Let such think charitanlv of others, &c. and that Uiey them- 
selves are fallible ; that not all their opinions are from inspiration of 
God, &c. 

2. Every man engaged against authority, would do well to study 
his doubtful opinion less, and hamility and obedience more, &c. 

d. In all disputes, be that obeys his superior can never be 
a heretic in the estimate of laW| or a schismatic in point of con- 
science; so that he certainly avoids one great death, and, very pro- 
btubly, the other : this topic enlarged on. « 

Such are the blessings of obedience. Other considerations remain, 
'which are highly proper to be addressed to thie high and honorable 
Court of Parliament. — • 

' 1. There is no better method of peace, than the reducing all 
men to obedience, and all questions to the measures of the laws : this 
explain^; 
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t 2. This is true not only in religious prudence and plain necessity ; 

I but it is the way which Grod has appointed and blessed, &c. 

I 3. And because this is God's way of ending our controversies, the 

matter of authority is highly to be regarded : this explained. 

4. Let no man be too busy in disputing the laws of his superiors ; 
for by that he seldom gets good to himself, and seldom misses to do 
mischief to others : this enlarged on. 

6. Moreover, the laws and decrees of a national church ought, on 
account of their own advantages, to be esteemed as a final sentence 
in all things disputed : the thing is a plain command : see Heb. xiii. 
7. : this topic enlarged on. Observations on such a passive obedience 
as does not acquit a man before God. 

Another part of the text still remains to be handled : this from 
want of time is included in a brief exhortation to the honorable 
aaditory. 

The judicial power of majesty is now delegated to them, &c. It is 
not reaspnable to expect that the subject should obey them, unless 
they obey God, &g. Exh<Mrtations addressed to them more par- 
ticularly on their capacity of union and government, and the special 
duties thereby inctunbent on them. 

1. Take care tluit all power, and counsels be employed in doing 
honor apd. advantage to piety and holiness : this enlarged on, 

2. As God 18 to be obeyed, and you are to take care that he be, 
30 God must be honored by reverence and religious obedience 
|iaid to those whom he hath b^en pleased to honor in the dispensation 
of his blessings and the ministration of his religion: thifi en- 
larged on. t 

3. In the s^me proportiop, you are to take care of all inferior 
relatives of Qo4 and of religion : this explained. 

4. You cannot obey God, unless you do justice ; for this also 
is better th/CM ioerifice: particular topics in this case insisted on. - 
.. ,6. Ah obediencfi u better than sacrifice, so God also said, I will 
have mercy and not mcrijfce; meaning, that mercy is the best 
obedience. 

Concluding recommendations to union among themselves, and 
cautions against divisions. 
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SERMON VI. 
VIA INTELLIGENTliE, 

JOHN, CHAP. VII. VERSE !?• 

If any man will do bis trill, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 

God, or whether I speak of myself. 

Preliminary observations, on tiie peaceable natare of Chris- 
tianity, and the folly or wickedness of quarrels anfd dissensioirs 
which men raise about it. Let us then go to Christ for the trutb, 
and he will tell us an easy way of ending our quarrels ; by * doing 
the will of God.' First considerations on the ways which men bave 
propounded to find out tnttb^ on the foundation of which Christian 
peace, might be established. 

1. That there is but one true way, all are agreed on ; and 
therefore almost every cburch, that lives under a government, 
proposes a collective body of articles, and calls this the true religion^ 
&c. ; but of this there can be no end, or agreement, &c. 

2. Others recommend submission to an infallible guide; and this 
is the way of the Romish church: reasons against such a method 
urged. 

3. Some wise men have undertaken to reconcile the differences of 
Christendom by a way of moderation and mutual concession : 
instances of proposers, and of synods held for this purpose : also 
causes of its failure. 

4. Others endeavor to make the matter clear by plain statements, 
and intelligible definitions, &c. This would be a good way, if all 
men were wise and considerate, &c. 

6. As a last remedy, some g€x>d men have proposed a way of 
peace, rather than of truth ; i. e. that all opinions should be tolerated, 
and none persecuted. Reasonableness of this rule stated : also the 
reasons which prevent the effects desired. 

What then is to be done ? Must truth be for ever in the dark» and 
the world for ever divided and disturbed? The wise Governor 
of the world has not here foi'saken us; he has given us excellent 
directions. Observations on the question, 'What is truth?' and on 
our means of discovering it. As God is the author, so he is the 
teacher of truth ; and the way to learn it, is to follow the words of 
the text. 

In the handling of this text, it is considered, 6rst, that the certain 
causes of our errors are nothing but direct sins, &c. : next, that 
holiness is the only way of truth and understanding. 

1. No man understands the word of God, as it ought to be 
understood, unless he lays aside all affections to sin : for Aristotle 
himself observes, that *' wickedness corrupts a man*s reasoning : " it 
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gives him false principles and measures of things : this topic enlarged 
on and illustrated. 

2. He that means to understand the will of God and the truth of 
religion, must lay aside all inordinate affections to the world. In^ 
stance of the Jews, whose hearts were blinded by their hopes, which 
dwelt on secular advantages : this topic dilated on. 

d« No man, how learned soever, can understand the word of God, 
or be at peace in the questions of religion, unless he be master of his 
passions : this also enlarged on. Thus it appears that our evil life is 
the cause of our quarrels and ignorance in religion. The right way 
of knowlege is next to be described. ** Do God's will, and you 
shall understand his word.'' 

1. In this inquiry, one thing must be taken for a prcecognitum^ 
that every good man is QeobibaKTos, is ** taught of God." And 
therefore it naturally follows, that by how much nearer we are 
to God, by 80 much better we are likely to be instructed. This 
being supposed, we can easily proceed in the economy of this 
Divine philosophy : for, 

2. There is, in every righteous man, a new vital principle; the 
Spirit of Grace is the SpiHt of wisdom, and teaches us by secret 
inspirations, by proper arguments, by actual persuasions, by personal 
applications, by effects and energies : and as the soul of a man is the 
cause of all his vital operations, so is the Spirit of God the life of 
that life, and the cause of all actions and productions spiritual : this 
topic fully enlarged on and illustrated. 

3. Sometimes God gives to his choicest, his most elect and precious 
servants, a knowlege even of secret things, which he communicates 
hot to others. Instance of Abraham, and of Daniel : this promised 
to be the lot of the righteous man in the days of the Messias. 

4. A good life is the best way to understand wisdom and religion ; 
because by the experiences and relishes of religion, there is conveyed 
to us a sweetness, to which all wicked men are strangers. 

6. Lastly, there is a sort of God*s dear servants, who walk in 
perfectness ; who * perfect holiness in the fear of God ; ' and they 
have a degree of claritv and divine knowlege more than we can 
discourse of, or conceive; and this is called by the Apostle, 
dirai^yavfta rov 0eov. Christ is this * brightness of God,' manifested 
in the hearts of his dearest servants, &c. But that we may not 
dwell on things mysterious, how is it effected, that a holy life is 
the best determination of all questions, and the surest way of 
knowlege ? 

1. It is effected by holiness as a proper and natural instrument : 
for as the eye sees visible objects, and the understanding perceives 
intellectual objects, so does the Spirit perceive the things of the 
Spirit. ' The natural man knows not the things of God ; for they 
are spiritually discerned.' This topic enlarged on. 

2. Holiness is not only an advantage in the learning of wisdom 
and righteousness, but in the discerning that which is wise and holy 
from what is trifling, useless, and contentious : to one of these heads 
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All questions will return ; and therefore, in all, we have fnun holiness 
the best instructions : this subject enlarged on. 

3. Holiness of life is the best way of finding out truth and 
understanding ; not only as a natural medium, nor only as a piident 
medium, but as a means by way of Divine blessing. We have 
a promise of this in St. John's Gospel, ch. xiv. 21. ; and on this we 
may rely : this subject considered at large. 

4. When this is reduced to practice and experience, we find not 
only in things of practice, but eyen in deepest mysteries, that every 
good man can best tell what is true, and best reprove an error : this 
sulnect enlarged on. 

Application of the doctrine of the text. It is a sure rule, if the 
holy man best understands wisdom and religion, then, by the pro- 
portions of holiness we shall best measure the doctrines that are 
obtruded on us. And therefore, 

1. That is no good religion^ whose principles destroy any duty of 
religion. 

2. It is but a bad sign of holiness when a inanisbusy in troubling 
himself and bis superiors in little scruples and fantastic notions 
about things which do not concern the life of religion, or the 
pleasure of God, &c. 

3. That is no good religion that disturbs governments, or shakes 
the foundation of public peace. 

Concludinji^ exhortations* to such as are, or intend to be,, of the 
clerical order : that they see here the best compendium of their 
studies, the truest method of wisdom, and the only inMUble way of 
judging concerning the disputes or questions of the Christian church. 



SERMON VII. 

Preached at the Funeral of the Lord Primate of Ireland. 

1 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. XV. VERSE 23. 

But every man in his own order: Christ the first-fruits; afterward they 

that are Christ's at his coming. 

Preliminajiy observations, on the weak and limited state of 
man in this world; on the bope of man in the resurrection of the 
«oul, even in this world, from sorrow and sad pressures^ &c. ; on 
death as the end of all bis mortal hopes, and joys, and troubles ; and 
on the resurrection from death ; from the death of the body, to the 
iife of the soul, &c. 

The ^reat hinges of our religion are these : 1. Christ is already 
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I risen frdm ttee dead : 2. we also sball rise in God's time and our due 

order ; for Christ is the firsts fruits : this topic enlarged on. 
I J. Christ b the first-fruits : lie is already risen from the dead, for 

f he alone could not be held by death. Death was sin's eldest 

I daughter ; but Christ was conqueror over both^ and came to take 

t away one, and to disarm the other. This was a glory fit for the 

Head of mankind ; but it was too great and good to be easily 
I believed by incredulous and weak-hearted men: doubts stated, 

I objections answered, and proofs alleged. This article was so clearly 

I proved, that men became ho longer ashamed of tl^e cross, &c. ; but 

it soon came to pass that the religion of the despised Jesus infinitely 
prevailed : nature of this religion described, &c. : conduct of its 
disciples, &c. : so that men could no longer doubt of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, when they saw such forcible reasons for belief: 
these enumerated. He therefore is the first-fruits ; and if we hope 
to rise through him, we must confess that he is first risen from the 
dead. That is the first particular. ' 

2. Th^re is an order for us also: we too shall rise again. If 
it was done once, it may be done again ; for since it could never 
have been done but by an infinite Power, that infinite must also be 
eternal and indeficient. When man was not, what power, what 
cause, made him to be ? Whatsoever it was, it did then as great 
a work to raise his body to the same being again : this topic 
dilated on. 

Opinions, even of the heathens, were not against this mystery. 
God makes it credible to us by sleep, the image of death, &c. 
JS^atdre herself is a sufficient preacher on this point: instances of 
flight and day, of the seasons, of generation and corruption, &c, : 
the Old Testament and the New, the words, of Job and the visions of 
-the prophets, the history of Jonas, Jews^ and Christians, the faith of 
believers, and the philosophy of the reasonable, all join in the 
verification of this mystery. God's intent declared in his translation 
.of Enoch. But Christ, the first-fruits, is gone before ;' and himself 
d^ promise, that when he was lifted up-, he would draw all men after 
him. Every man in his own order; jfirgt Christ, then they that are 
Chriet'g at hie coming. Concerning this order some observations are 
to be made. 

9. First Christ, and then we ; and we therefore, because Christ is. 
already risen : but it must be remembered, that the resurrection and 
exaltation of Christ was the reward of his perfect obedience and 
pure holiness ; and he calling us to an imitation of the same, prepares 
a way for us to the same resurrection : there are no other terms ; 
no other method by which God, who brought Christ to glory, will 
bring us, 

^ '4. Furthermore ; Every man in hie oum order; firtt Christ , and 
then they that are Chrisfs, . But what will become of those that are not 
Christ's ? There is an order for them loo : • firft they that are Christ's, 
and- then th^ that are not * Att. • There is a first and a second resur- 
rection even after tibis life :' the dead in Christ shaU rise first. Now 
ibleosed are they that have thetr portion here \ for on these the second 
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death Mhall have no power. As for the recalling of the wicked from 
their graves, this is no more a resurrection than the taking of a 
criminal from prison to the bar is a giving of liberty : this subject 
enlarged on and illustrated. Exhortations to those who profess their 
belief in this article of the resurrection. Considerations on the 
uncertainty of life, and the certainty of all men, whatever be their 
station, lying down in the grave. Piety of the Christian church in 
commemorating great and worthy persons. Example of St. Paul 
considered. Character of the Lord Primate dilated on. Conclusion. 



SERMON VIII. 
Countess of Carbery*s Funeral Sermon. 

2 SAMUEL, CHAP. XIV. VERSE 14. 

For we must needs die, and are as water spilt on the ground, which cao« 
not be gathered up again : neither doth God respect any person ; yet 
doth he devise means, that bis banished be not expelled from him. 

Previous observations on the mortality of man and his subjec- 
tion to death, as the eifects of sin and disobedience. All mu$t die. 
We are a$ water wpilt on the ground^ which cannot be gathered up 
again. 

1. We are es water, weak and of no consistency, always descend- 
ing, abiding in no certain place, unless where we are detained by 
violence, &c. 

2. But besides the weaknesses and natural decay of our bodies, 
if chances and contingencies be innumerable, then no man can reckon 
our dangers, and the preternatural causes of our deaths; so that he is 
a vain person whose hopes of life are too confidently increased by 
reason of his health, &c. : peculiar dangers of infancy exhibited. . 

3. But in the middle way the case, is altered. Nature is strong, 
and art% apt to give us ease and remedy : but still there is do secu- 
rity. Peculiar diseases to which men are incident, and various 
stages of them, described, &c. Our farther likeness to water in- 
sisted on. 

4. In all the process of our health we are running to the grave : 
private vices and quarrels, public wars, &c. enlarged on : so that we 
make Ourselves like to water spilt on the ground, throwing away our 
lives, as if they were wholly unprofitable. There is no redemption 
from the grave : the topic commented on and illustrated. 

This consideration intended as a severe monitor of carefulness ; 
that we should so order our affairs as to be partakers of the first re- 
surrection, that is, from sin to a life of grace ; for such only can o^ 
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Wm be called a resurrection from death to life : the taking of 
the wicked from their graves to the bar of judgment, can scarcely be 
called a resurrection : such are but the solemnities of an eternal 
death : the wicked are spilt like water, and shall never be gathered 
up again. But the godly also come under the sense of the words : 
they descend into the grave, and are no more reckoned among the 
living ; they have no more concern with what is done under the sun. 
See, It is true, they envy and murmur riot ; they are consigned to 
kingdoms where these passions disturb them not : ** yet there is a re« 
lation continued still/' Opinion of Aristotle, that the dead take 
thought for the good of the living : that also of the church. 

We must remember, that in this -world we are something besides 
flesh and blood : we may not, without violent necessities, run into new 
relations ; but must preserve the affections which we bore towards our 
dead when they were alive : we must not so live as if they had pe- 
rished, but as pressing forward to the most intimate participation of 
the communion of saints : this topic enlarged on. Though to us they 
are as water spilt, yet to God they are as water fallen into the sea ; 
safe in his comprehension. 

Farther consideration of the sentence : this descending to the 
grave is the lot of all men : the rich is not protected through favor, 
nor the poor for pity ; the old man is not reverenced for his age, nor 
the infant regaraed for his tender years : youth and beauty, learning 
and prudence, wit and strength, all lie down equally in dishonor : 
this subject enlarged on. 

Well, it may be said, this is a sad story« Is there no comfort after 
this ? Shall we all go hence, and he no more seen, and have no re- 
compense ? Is there no allay to this great calamity ? 

I es, there is a yet in the text ; yet doth he devise means. Sec. All 
this sorrow and trouble is but a phantasm, and receives its account 
and degrees from our present conceptions, &c. Death is nothing but 
the middle point between two lives : this illustrated from Scripture. 

We must not venture to determine what are the circumstances of 
the abode of blessed souls in their separate dwellings ; yet possibly 
that might be easier than to tell what or how the soul is, and how it 
works when in the body, &c. 

Certain it is that the body hinders many actions of the soul : it is 
an imperfect body, a diseased brain, or a violent passion, that makes 
fools ; for no one has an imperfect soul ; &c. That the soul is alive 
after our death, St. Paul affirms: Christ died for us, that, whether 
we wahe or sleep, we should live together with him. It is a weak 
and unlearned proposition to say, that the soul can do nothing 
of itself, without the provisions of the body. Reasons given 
against such a supposition. 

To which this consideration may be added ; that our souls have 
the same condition that Christ's soul had in the state of sepa- 
ration ; because he took on himself all our nature, and all our condi- 
tion, &c. 

But if these arguments should fail, yet the felicity of God's saints^ 
cannot fail : for suppose the body to be a necessary instrument, &c.. 
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yet then God devises other means that his departed be not expeHed 
from him. For God will restore the soul to the body, and raise the 
body to such a perfection, that it shall be an organ fit to praise hinoi 
on : it shall be made spiritual, to minister to the soul, when the soul 
shall become a spirit: this topic enlarged on. In the mean 
time, whatever may be the case with regard to the soul's separate 
consciousness, it will concern us only to secure our state by holy 
living, leaving the event to God ; that whether present or absent^ 
whether deeping or wahing, whether perceiving or perceiving not, we 
may be accepted of him. Character and conduct of Lady Carbery 
displayed. Conclasion. 



SERMON IX. 
THE MINISTER'S DUTY IN LIFE AND DOCTRINE. 

TITUS, CHAP. II. VERSES 7, 8. 

In all things showing thyself a pattern of good works: in doctrine show- 
ing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity ; sound speech that cannot be con- 
demned ; that be that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having 
no evil thing to say of you. 

Preliminary observations on the degrees and orders which God 
ordained when he first created the world, and ab)o when he created 
it afresh under the gospel. All Christians are holy unto the Lord : 
Christians, however, must be not only holy, but eminently so, &c. 
But in this affair there are many steps and degrees of progression. 

1. All God's people must be delivered from all sin. — Christ came 
to present his churcn without spot or wrinhle, 

2. Christians must acquire all the graces of God's Holy Spirit. 
An Apostle gives the catalogue, 2 Pet. i. 6. 

3. There is yet another degree to be added thereto : it is pot 
enough for a Christian to be free from corruption, and to have these 
graces; but they must be in us and abound: this enlarged on. 

4. There are yet three more steps beyond this. God requires of 
us perseverance : it is not sufficient to dwell in hx)liness, we must still 
pursue it, and that unto the end. 

5% Besides this extension of duration, there must be intension of 
degree : we must aim at perfection : be ye perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect, 

6. And after all this, we must be so for ourselves, and we must 
also be so for others ; we must be so to please God, and we 
must be so to edify our brethren. Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may gUn'ify your Father which is in heaven : this enlarged 
on. 
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Tb^se considerations premised, as including the duty of ail 
Christians whatsoever, and as a foundation to what is addressed to 
the clergy. 

Ministers of the gospel are separated beyond this separation. God 
hath separated them again, and put them anew into the crucible : by 
them God intendl^ to plant holiness in the hearts of men, &c. 

To them these things are spoken properly, these powers really 
conveyed ; and on them God hath poured his spirit plentifully, &c. : 
and if he accepts none of the people unless they have within them 
the conjugation of all Christian graces, it is scarcely possible to ex- 
press by words that which God requires of his ministers. Here 
then is, 1. their duty : 2. the degrees and excellency of it. 

The duty is double : 1. holiness of life : 2. integrity of doctrine. 
Both of these have their degrees. 

1. The holiness of life and conversation that is befitting a minister 
of the gospel described. He must be a pattern to others. 

2. Integrity of doctrine: four qualifications necessary ; it must be 
incorrupt, gr%ve and chaste, sound in speech, evidently demonstrated* 
Also it must be sincere, .not polluted with Ibul intentions and 
devices. of secular interest. But it is proposed to handle the duties 
and degrees of them together, 4&c. It is required of every minister, 
that in all things he show himself a pattern of good works. This 
is on all accounts necessary : 1. in general ; 2. in particular. 

I. In generaL The very first v^ords of the Psalter are an argu^- 
ment of this necessity. The primitive church would not admit a man 
to the superior orders of the.clevgy unlesss he could repeat all David'^ 
Psalter by heart, so wisely and mysteriously by God made pre;^ 
liminary to the whole office. 

To the same purpose is the observation of St. Jerome concerning - 
the vesting of the priests in the.Leyitical ministrations. The words 
of David (Ps. I. 16, 17.) considered. The primitive church would 
admit no man to holy orders who had done public penance. Letters 
of P. Hormisda to the bishops of Spain commented on. But all thif 
is general : there are considerations yet more' particular and mate- 
rial. 

1. A minister of an evil life cannot do so much good to his 
charges : he pulls down as fast or faster than he builds up : he 19 
contemptible to his people.; he cannot preach with fervor and 
efficacy ; he cannot love to see others better than himself ; and thus 
like will beget like. 

2. A wicked minister cannot with success and benefit pray for 
ihe people of his charl^e : and this is a great matter ; for prayer is the 
key of David, and God values it so highly , that Christ is made the 
prince of all intercession, &c. : this topic fully enlarged on. 

3. The ecclesiastical order is by Christ appointed to minister his 
Holy Spirit to the people : but can he minister it, from whom the 
Spirit of God is departed ? this enlarged on. 

4. Consider, that every sin committed by a minister of religion, is 
more than one ; and it is soon espied too ; for more men look on the 
sun in an eclipse^ than when he is in his beauty. 
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5. The aeeounts which ao ungodly minister of religion shall make, 
must needs be intolerable, when the sins of his neglected flock shall 
be added to his own. 

6. Every minister that leads an evil life, is that person whom our 
blessed Saviour means under the odious appellation of a hireling : 
this explained. 

7. These things have been said, that you sin not: but this is 
not the great thing here intended : ministers may be innocent, 
and yet not zealous of good works: but if they be not this, they 
are not true ministers of Jesus Christ. Concluding pious exhor- 
tations. 

PART II. 

II. Rules and measures of doctrine, which ministers are to teach 
the people, next considered. 

I. Let them be sure that they teach nothing but what is found in 
Scripture. This rule alone were sufficient to g^ide us, if we were 
not weak, wilful, ignorant, and abused, and if the holy Scriptures 
had not received so many interpretations and various meanings, 
&c, : this topic, enlarged on. &ome rules and advice given on 
this head. 

1. Because it is not to be expected that every minister should 
have all the gifts of the Spirit, &c., they may make use of the 
labors of those worthy persons, whom God has raised up as 
lights to the world : several such recommended, &c. In the in- 
terpretation of Scripture there are ways of doing it well and 
wisely, without the too laborious methods of weary learning, &c. : 
therefore, 

2. In all interpretation of Scripture, the literal sense is to be pre- 
sumed and chosen, unless there be evident cause to the contrary : 
reasons for thu : three corollaries mentioned, as consequent to this 
proposition. 

3. We must remember that not the grammatical or prime signifi- 
cation of the word only is the literal sense ; but whatsoever was the 
prime intention of the speaker, though the word to be taken meta- 
phorically may signify more meanings than one : this topic dilated 
on : errors of diiferent sects enumerated. 

4. We must admit in the interpretation of Scripture but one literal 
sense ; that is, but one prime literal sense, agreeably to the purity 
and simplicity of the Spirit of God, &c. 

6. Yet others that are subordinate may be intended subordi- 
nately, &c, 

6. Lastly, sometimes the literal sense is lost by a plain change of 
the words, which, when it is discovered, must be corrected by the 
fountain; and till it be, as long as it is pious and commonly re- 
ceived, it may be used without scruple : this illustrated. 

II. There is another sense or interpretation of Scripture; and 
that is mystical or spiritual : this explained. Some short rules 
given. 
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1. Though every place of Scripture hath a literal, yet every one 
hath not a spiritual or mystical sense ; and, therefore, Origen was 
blamed for resolving all into spirit and mystery. 

2. Whoever will draw spiritual senses froin any history of the 
Old or New Testament, must first allow the literal sense, or else he 
will soon deny an article of necessary belief. 

3. In moral precepts, &c., there is no other but the literal senate 
to be looked for. 

4. If the letter of the stoty infers any indecency or contradiction, 
then it is necessary to look for a mystical sense : some other cases 
mentioned where it may be useful : folly o( some mystical commen- 
tators displayed : instances of very absurd glosses given. 

Some other rules for the more particular duty of ministers. 

1. Though they are to teach the people nothing but what is the 
word of God, yet by this is to be understood all that God spake 
expressly, and all that by certain consequence can be deduced from 
it : this enlarged on. Quest. But how shall our reason be rightly 
guided in this case ? To which it is answered, 

2. In the making deductions, the first great measure to direct our 
reason and our inquiries is the analogy of faith : this explained, &c. 

3. It is necessary also that we be very diligent in reading, assi- 
duous in the studies of Scripture, &c. 

4. Next to the analogy of faith, the consent of the Catholic 
church should be our measure, &c. : not indeed distinct from, 
much less against Scripture, for that were ^ contradiction : this 
enlarged on. 

Next head of the Discourse. The doctrine of a minister must be 
grave and reverend ; without vain notions, pitiful contentions, &c, : 
the rules for which are easy. 

. 1. Do not trouble the people with controversies, or with what 
engenders strife : this topic enlarged on. 

2. Let not sermons and discourses be busy arguings about hard 
places of Scripture : this also enlarged on. 

Third head of the Discourse. Let your speech be salutary and 
wholesome : rules given. 

1. It is never out of season to preach good works : but when any 
one does this, let him not indirectly disgrace them, by telling how 
his adversaries spoil them : this topic enlarged on. 

2. In deciding questions and cases of conscience, never strive to 
say what is pleasing, but what is profitable, &c. 

Lastly, the Apostle requires of every minister of the gospel that 
his speech and doctrine should be unreprovable ; not such against 
which no man can cavil, but such as deserves not blame : rules and 
advices given for this. 

1 . Be ipore careful to establish a truth than to reprove an error. 

2. If any man have a revelation or discovery, be not too quick to 
condemn it : reasons for this given. 

3. Let no man from his own head reprove the religion that is esta- 
blished by law and a just supreme authority : this explained. 

. 4. Whatever Scripture you pretend for your doctrine, take heed 

PART III. 2 D 
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that it be not chargeable with foul consequences : this explained and 
illustrated. If you will not have your doctrine reprehensible^ do 
nothing with offence. Frame your life and preaching to the canons 
of the church, the doctrines of antiquity, and the sense of the Holy 
Fathers : reasons for this given. Concluding exhortations. 



Sm GEORGE DALSTON'S FUNERAL SERMON. 



1 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. XV. VERSE 19. 

If in this life only we have bope in Christ, we are, of all men, most 

miserable. 

When God, in his infinite wisdom, had decreed to man a life of 
labor and a body of mortality, &c., he was pleased to do two great 
things which might confirm the faith and entertain the hopes of his 
servants, who were ill used by the accidents of this world. 

1. First, He sent his Son to take on him our nature, that no 
man might think it hard to suffer, when God thus spared not his own 
Son, &c. 

2. Next, He taught, not only by revelation and his prophets to 
the church, but by conipetent methods to all mankind, that the sou! 
of man does not die. Right deductions of the ancient philosophers 
and others on this point related and commented on. When they 
descended to particulars, they fell into error : instance of the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls : this notion prevailed amongst the 
uninstnicted of the Jews. Though God was pleased at all times to 
communicate notices of the other world sufficient to encourage virtue, 
yet he was ever sparing in telling the secrets of it : subject enlarged 
on. In this life, then, we see plainly that our portion is not, &c. 
Three propositions to be considered. 

1. The servants of God in this world would be very miserable, 
were it not for their hopes of what is to come hereafter. 

2. Though this be a place of hopes, yet we have not our hopes 
only here, &c. 

3. The consummation and perfection of the felicity of the godly, 
when all their miseries shall be changed into glories, is in the world 
to come ; which is the main thing here intended by St. Paul. 

I. The servants of God in this life are troubled and afflicted : they 
must live under the cross. This shown in extraordinary sufferings, 
also in the ordinary occurrences of life. 

Hence it was, that the very heathens fetched a strong argument 
for a day of recoinpense hereafter : hence, also, our Lord convicted 
the Sadducees. Hence St. Paul observes, he that cometh to God, 
im^t believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that dUi- 
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gently seek him. Hence, also, the argument of our blessed Saviour, 
God is the God of Abraham , Isaac^ and Jacob: that is, the rewarder 
of them, who are not dead, but fallen asleep, and shall be restored 
at the resurrection, to receive their rewards, &c. : this topic enlarged 
on. Neither is this so to be understood, as if the servants of God 
were so wholly forsaken by him in this world, so left to the malice 
of evil men, that they have not many refreshments, and great 
comforts, &c. But God, who intends vast portions of felicity for 
his children, does not reckon these little joys to the account of his 
elect. But as for the evil which they have, it is such as their 
Saviour had ; and, bad as it is, it is to be chosen rather than a 
better ; because it is the highway of the cross ; a sharp, but a short 
step to bliss : parable of Dives and Lazarus commented on. 

il. Second head. Not in this life only have the godly hopes ; 
therefore hereafter. As soon as they die, as soon as the soul goes 
out of the body, it is blessed : blessed, though not perfect : an 
objection here removed. The proposition itself taken up : in the 
state of separation, departed souls perceive the blessing and comfort 
of their labors ; they live after death, &c. 

This was the undoubted opinion of the Jews before Christ, and 
aftet ; and therefore our Saviour's words to the converted thief, 
wherein he undoubtedly spake so as to be understood : this topic 
farther enlarged on. !But this we learn more perfectly from the 
raptures of St. Paul : instances also from the book of Revelation 
given and commented on. But to make this proposition useful and 
clear, some things are to be added by way of supplement. 

1 . Reasons given why this place of separation was called para- 
d ise, &c. 

2. As the spirits of good men were said in the Old Testament to 
be with Abraham, so the being with Christ is the specification of their 
intermediate state in the New Testament: this enlarged on. 

3. It is to be noted > that although our blessed Saviour is, in 
the Creed, said to descend into hell, yet this does not prejudice 
his other words, this day thou shalt be with me in paradise : this 
explained. 

4. It is observable, that in the mention of paradise by St. John, 
he twice speaks of the tree of life, but never of the tree of knowlege 
of good and evil : this ex plained » &c. 

III. Third head. The great reward of the godly shall be at the 
day of judgment, after the resurrection of the dead. 

At his coming, at his glorious appearing, we also shall appear 
glorious: this shown from 1 John, ii. 28. and iii. 4. We shall then 
see him as he is ; but this beatific vision shall not be till then : this 
topic enlarged on, proved, and illustrated from Scripture. 

This doctrine shown to have been that of the primitive church. 
It is that of the Greek church unto this day, &c. 

This doctrine shown to overthrow the arguments for a state of 
purgatory. 

The proposition being established, let us consider that God is our 
God when we die, if we be his servants while we live : this topic 
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enlarged oo. Some men, by reading or hearing strange opinioD9) 
have fallen into a desperate melancholy ; and others have so totally 
despaired of the divine mercy, as to lay violent hands on them- 
selves : and yet they only thought this or feared it ; and might have 
altered it if they virould have hoped and prayed : reflections on this 
su^ect. 

Now it is well with us, and we may secure our welfare for ever ; 
but within an hour it may be otherwise with any of us : reflections 
on this topic. The exposition of the text is finished ; but another 
text, and another sermon , as it were^ still remains. Exhortations 
to caution and amendment of life, and the securing of God's favor. 
Example of Sir George Dalston proposed : his character delineated. 
Conclusion. 



SERMON 

On the Anniversary of the Gunpowder Treason. 

LUKE, CHAP. IX. VERSE 50. 

But when James and John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven, and consume them, even as 
Elias did ? 

Parallel of fire in the text. . Difference of character between 
the persons in the text, and those of the day. 

The words of the text in their own order point out, 1. the persons 
that asked the question : 2. the cause that moved them : 3. the per- 
son to whom they addressed it : 4. the question itself : 5. the prece- 
dent they urged from a fallible topic, in a special and different 
case. 

I. The persons were disciples of Christ, and Apostles. They 
were angry, and therefore it is not surprising that they sinned : not the 
privilege of an apostolical spirit, &c., can guard from sin those who 
are overruled by passion : this topic enlarged on. The spirits of 
these ' sons of thunder* had been inflamed under the law, and there- 
fore their blessed Lord reproves them for ignorance, not of the law, but 
of his spirit. 

But we need not look far for persons, professing, at least, to be 
disciples of Christ's school, yet as great strangers to his merciful 
spirit, as if they had lived under the law, or had been foster-brothers 
to Romulus, suckled by a wolf : and they are Romanists too, pre- 
sented to us by this day's solemnity, who call themselves Christians 
and Jesuits. 

One would have thought that such men, set forth with such mer- 
ciful appellatives, would have endeavored to support the ruinous 
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fabric of the world's charity, and not have pulled it over our ears. 
Inquiry made into this aoti-christian depravity, and the sermons of 
those who blast royalty, and breathe forth treason and slaughter, 
contrary to the spirit of our Lord. 

Bloody doctrine of Sanders, our countryman, quoted and com-^ 
mented on, also that of Emmanuel Sk, who, in his Aphorisms, 
affirms it to be lawful to kill a king, if the pope hath sentenced hini 
to death. Many other instances brought forward. Such doctrines 
were not denied by the Romanists to Arnald, the French king's 
advocate : horrid acts of French regicides, commended by papistical 
writers of eminence. Similar language used by Baronius. Apolo- 
gists for the Jesuits Guignard and Garnet noticed : enumeration of 
the above-mentioned writers, who would fain make such doctrine 
catholic : if it prove to be but apostolic too, then is found out 
an exact parallel for James and John, the Apostles : and whether 
the See Apostolic may not be sometimes of a fiery and consuming 
spirit, we have such examples at home, that we need seek no farther 
for a resolution of the question. Instance of the bull of excommu- 
nication put forth by Pius V. against Queen Elizabeth, in which is 
a command for men to turn rebels, and a necessity for their being 
traitors : history, nature, and consequences of this bull exposed and 
commented on. Instance of Sixtus Quintus, who pronounced a 
speech in full consistory, comparing the assassination of Jacques 
Clement on Hen. III. to the exploits of Eleazar and Judith. Thus 
much for the persons that asked the question. 

II. Next inquiry ; the cause of their angry question. This is 
learned from the foregoing story ; particulars of it cited : reflections 
on the subject of indiscreet and uncharitable zeal : danger of allow- 
ing religion, which ought to be the greatest antidote to malice, 
to become its greatest incentive, &c. Case of the persons alluded 
to by the day, compared with that of the disciples. 

Endeavors to make a just discovery of the cause which moved 
such traitors to so accursed a conspiracy. 

It is shown that there was no cause at all given to them by us ; 
none were put to death for being Roman Catholics, or punisheid on 
account of their religion. 

Act of the 13th of Elizabeth against the papal bulls commented 
on : comments on the farther laws against recusancy, against sedi- 
tious and traitorous books, and against the residence of popish 
priests in England ; making the first finable with a pecuniary mulct, 
the two latter capital, as being of a treasonable nature. Concerning 
seditious and traitorous publications, little need be said. The 
banishment of the priests was the highest acme of the severity of this 
state against them : alleviations of this severity enumerated. It is 
next shown that this proscription was for just cause, as the case then 
stood, and deserved on their part. It is also shown that it was but 
reasonable, in case they obeyed not the proscription, that their dis- 
obedience should be punished capitally. 

It is shown that the traitors were encouraged and primarily moved 
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to this treason, by the prevailing opinion on that side, that it is law* 
fol to depose heretical princes ; and not only this, but that it is also 
necessary, and that Roman Catholics are taught to do it sub mortali. 
Nay, more, the killing such, in case of necessity, or of greater con- 
venience, is not excluded* 

If these things be put together, and we should prove to be 
heretics in their opinion, we are in a fair way, both prince and 
people, and need look no farther why fire was called for to consume 
us, nor why we may fear it another time : farther observations on this 
subject, and the great danger of the assumed power of the pope. So 
much for the cause of this query of the disciples, when their Lord, for 
his difference in religion, was turned out. 

III. Which when they saw, they said. Lard. It was well they 
asked at all, and would not too hastily act what they too suddenly 
'intended : it would have been their best warrant, could they have 
gained his permission. But that was not likely : nothing could be 
more strange to his disposition : this shown. 

Difference between Mahometanism and Christianity in this case 
pointed out. Practice of the primitive church falsely accounted for 
by papistical writers. Christ's conduct on the night when he was be- 
trayed considered. Conduct of martyrs. Doctrine of the council of 
Toledo. 

Hence may be drawn a strong antithesis between the spirit of our 
blessed Saviour, who answered the question of the text, and that of 
the fathers confessors, of whom was asked the question of the day. 

The conduct of these men next considered, as not only misinform- 
ing their penitents, but as concealing their intended purpose : for 
even in this way the persons to whom the question was propounded 
made themselves guilty of the intended machination : this point 
argued in two ways. 

1 . The treason was not revealed to these fathers confessors in 
formal confession, but only propounded to them in way of question or 
consultation ; not subject to their penitential judicature, &c. 

'2. If it had been, this did not bind them to secrecy. General 
reasons why confessions in some cases may be revealed. Doctrine of 
the church of England, on this head, is in the affirmative : also that 
of the Roman church. Four cases enumerated, in which it allows 
the seal of formal confession to be broken ; the last of these being 
that of treason. Examples of such publication both in France and 
in Rome. Instances given from Sozomen and Origen of the lawful- 
ness of such publication ; so that it is vain to contend that the seal 
of confession is founded on Catholic tradition. So much for the per- 
sons to whom the question was propounded : they were the fathers 
confessors in the day ; but it was Christ our Lord in the text. 

IV. The question itself follows. Shall we command fire to come 
down from heaven and consume them ? 

The question was concerning the fate of a whole town of Samaria : 
in our case was no more ; the fate of a whole kingdom. It had been 
Well if such a question had been silenced by a direct negative, or put 
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off indefinitely, &c. : for it was such, that a Christian could not 
doubt about it, though he had been fearfully scrupulous in his reso- 
lutions : this explained. 

But to the question. It was fire they called for ; the most mer- 
ciless of the elements, — ^the fittest instrument for merciless men. Tt 
was fire they called for ; but not like that in the text, — not fire from 
heaven. They might have called for that, as loud and as long as 
those priests did, who contended with Elijah \ none would have 
desceiined to consume such a sacrifice, &c. 

V. Lastly ; it was a fire so strange, that it had no example. The 
Apostles, indeed, pleaded a mistaken precedent ; they desired leave 
to do but even as Elias did. The Greek and Roman churches retain 
only this clause : and really these Romano-barbari could never pre- 
tend to any precedent for an act so barbarous. Instances of cruel 
persecution given from sacred and profane history ; by which it is 
shown that nothing was ever so bad as this accursed treason. Con- 
cluding exhortation to thankfulness and praise to God for our 
escape. 
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heareth 283 

III.— Of Godly Fear, &c. 

Hebrews xii. 28, 29. — Let us have grace, whereby we may 
serve God with reverence and godly fear. For our God is a 
consuming fire 288 

IV.— The Flesh and the Spirit. 

Matthew xxvi. 41. — The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak 294 

V. — Of Lukewarmness and Zeal ; oi*, Spiritual Fervor. 

Jeremiah xlviii. 10. — Cursed be he that doth the work of 
the Lord deceitfully. 296 

VI. — The House of Feasting ; or the Epicure's Measures. 

1. Corinthians xv. 32. — Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. 303 

VII. — The Marriage Ring; or, the Mysteriousness and duties of 
Marriage. 

Ephesians v. 32, 33. — This is a great mystery, but I speak 
concerning Christ and the church. Nevertheless, let every one 
of you in particular so love his wife even as himself, and the 
wife see that she reverence her husband 307 
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VIII « — Apples of Sodom ; or, the Fruits of Sin. 

Romans vi. 21. — What frnit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed ? For the end of those things is 
' death .311 

IX.—The good and evil Tongue.— Of Slander and Flattery.— The 
Duties of the Tongue. 

Ephesians IV. 29. — Lejt no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, hut that which is good to the use of edifying, 
that it may minister grace Ainto the liearers. . . ,317 
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BEING FOR THE SUMMER HALF-YEAR. 



I. — Whitsunday. — Of the Spirit of Grace. 

Romans viii. 9, ]10. — But ye are not .in the. flesh, li»ut in the 

Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if 

^ny man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And 

if Christ he in you, the body is dead, because of sin ; but the 

Spirit is life, because of righteousness. . . . 324 

II. — The descending and entailed Curse cut off. 

Exodus xx. 6, 6. — I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers on the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate me ; and showing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love me, and keep my com- 
mandments. 328 

III. — ^The Invalidity of a late or death-bed Repentance. 

Jbremiah xiii. 16. — Give glory to the Lord your God, before 
he cause darkness, and before your feet stumble on the dark 
mountains, and, while ye look for light (or, lest while ye look 
for light), he shall turn it into the shadow of death, and make 
it gpross darkness. 333 

IV. — ^The Deceitfulness of the Heart. 

Jbremiah xvii. 9.— The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked ; who can know it ? . 337 

y. — ^The Faith and Patience of the Saints ; or the righteous Cause 
oppressed. 

1 Peter iv. 17, 18.r— For the time is come that judgment 
must begin at the house of God : and if it first begin at us, 
what shall be tfaie end of them that obey not the gospel of God ? 
And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear ? . 341 

VI. — ^The Mercy of the Divine Judgments ; or, God's Method in 
curing Sinners. 

Romans ii. 4. — Despisest thou the riches of his goodness, and 
forbearance, and long-sunering, not knowing that the goodness 
of <iod leadeth thee to repentance ? . 348 
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YII.— Of Growth in Grace, with its Prdper Instnimenti and Signs. 
2 Peter hi. 18. — Bnt grow in grace, and in the knowlege of 
the Lord Jeans Christ, to whom he glory, hoth now and for ever. 
Amen. . « 352 

Till.-- Of Growth in Sin ; or, the several States and Degrees of 
Sinners, with the Manner how they are to-be treated. 

JvDB 22, 23. — And of some have compassion, making a dif- 
ference : And others save with fear, pulling them out of the 
fire . . 356 

IX.— The Foolish Exchange. 

Matthew xvi. 26. — For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul 7 361 

X. — The Serpent and the Dove; or, a Discourse of Christian 
Prudence. 

Matthew x. 16. — ^Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves. . • 365 

XI. — Of Christian Simplicity. 

Matthew x. 16. — And harmless as doves. . . . • 372 

XII. — The Miracles of the Divine Mercy. 

PsALif Lxxxvi. 5. — For thou. Lord, art good, and ready to 
forgive, and plenteous in mercy to all them that call on thee. ^ 376 
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TEN SERMONS 

ON THB NATURE AND FAITH OF OBBDIBNCB» &C. 

I.— The Righteousness Evangelical. 

Matthew v. 20. — For I say unto you, that except your 
righteousncfss exceed the righteousness of the Serines and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of Heaven. 382 

II. — ^The Christian's Conquest over the Body of Sin. 

Romans vii. 19. — Forihe good that I would, I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I do» • . . « . . 386 

III.^Faith working by Love. 

James ti.24.^ — ^You see, then, how that by works a man is 
justified, and not by faith only* . ... « • 388 

IV. Preached at an Epispocal Consecration. 

Luke xii. 42, 43. — And the Lord said, Who then is that 
faithful and wise steward, whom his Lord shall make ruler over 
his household, to give them their portioni of ineat in due season^ 
Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall 
find so doing. • - • .. r^ . . 391 

y.«— Preached at the Opening of the Parliament of Ireland. 

1 Samuel, xv. 22, 23. — Behold, to obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of rams : for rebellion is as 
the sin of witchcfafl, and stubbornness id as iniquity and 
idolatry. . . . . . * . . • .393 
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VI. — Via Intelligentiie. 

John vii. 17. — If any man mil do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself. 396 

VII. — Preached at the Funeral of the Lord Primate of Ireland. 

1 Corinthians xv. 23. — But every man in his own order: 
Christ the first fruits ; afterward they that are Christ's at his 
coming. , • . . . 398 

VIII. — Countess of Carbery's Funeral Sermon. 

2 Samuel xiv. 14. — For we must needs die, and are as water 
spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up again ; neither 
doth God respect any person; yet doth he devise means, that 

his banished be not expelled from him. ..... 400 

IX. — The Minister's Duty in Life and Doctrine. — In Two Parts. 

Titus ii. 7, 8. — In all things showing thyself a pattern of good 
works : in doctrine showing incorruptness, gravity, sincerity ; 
sound speech that cannot be condemned ; that he that is of the 
Contrary part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of 
you. ...*.... 402 

Sir George Dalston's Funeral Sermon. 

1 Corinthians xv. 19^ — If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are, of all men, most miserable. .... 406 

Preached on the Anniversary of the Gunpowder Treason. 

Luke ix. 54. — But when James and John, saw this, they 
said. Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven anckconsume them, even as Elias did ? . . . . 408 
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